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Labor Month in Review 


The August Review 


In the September 1996 issue of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics outlined 
its long-term plan for consolidating 
what had been several different data 
collection programs into an integrated 
National Compensation Survey. The 
ongoing success of that strategy has 
yielded vast amounts of information 
on occupational wages, employment 
costs, and, as will be seen in this is- 
sue, employee benefits. 

Allan P. Blostin’s overview paper 
does a far better job of summarizing the 
following articles than there is space to 
do here. Thus, the following are the bare 
bone acknowledgements of the authors 
and their topics. 


e Jordan Pfuntner reports on new 
data available through the National 
Compensation Survey on health and 
retirement benefits. 


e Carl B. Barsky compares the 
frequency at which establishments 
offer certain benefits with the 
employee participation rate in such 
programs. 


e William J. Wiatrowski explores 
the possible reasons for the declin- 
ing number of private sector work- 
ers participating in medical care 
plans. 


e Elizabeth Dietz outlines the 
cost-sharing and cost-saving pro- 
visions on prescription drug ben- 
efit plans. 


e Michael Lettau explores the flex- 
ibility of the integrated National 
Compensation databases as it per- 
tains to calculating relationships 
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among benefits access rates, partici- 
pation rates, cost per employee, and 
cost per participant. 


Veterans’ 
unemployment 


Veterans of the U.S. Armed Forces were 
less likely to be unemployed than 
nonveterans in August 2003. Veterans 
had an unemployment rate of 4.5 per- 
cent, compared with 5.9 percent for 
nonveterans. 

The unemployment rates of male vet- 
erans aged 25 to 34 (4.7 percent) and 35 
to 44 (3.8 percent) were lower than the 
rates of their nonveteran peers (6.3 per- 
cent and 4.8 percent, respectively) in 
August 2003. Among those 45 to 54 
years old, however, veterans had a 
higher jobless rate than non-veterans 
(5.4 percent versus 3.6 percent). 

Female veterans aged 25 to 34 had 
a relatively high unemployment rate 
of 8.2 percent, but the rate was much 
lower for those aged 35 to 44 (3.4 
percent). Female veterans aged 45 
to 54 had a jobless rate of 5.4 per- 
cent, little different from their 
nonveteran contemporaries. 

The rate of unemployment for black 
veterans was much lower than for black 
nonveterans—4.8 percent compared 
with 11.3 percent in August 2003. For 
whites, the unemployment rate for vet- 
erans was only somewhat lower than the 
rate for nonveterans—4.5 percent ver- 
sus 5.1 percent. Among Hispanics, vet- 
erans and nonveterans both had unem- 
ployment rates around 7 percent. For 
more information, see “Employment 
Situation of Veterans: August 2003,” 
news release uspL 04-1378 on the 
Internet at http://www.bls.gov/ 
news.release/vet.toc.htm 


Fatalities among 
athletes 


From 1992 to 2002, a total of 219 fatal 
work injuries involving professional 
athletes were recorded by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, a figure represent- 
ing less than | percent of all workplace 
fatalities. However, over the same pe- 
riod, the fatality rate for athletes was 
22.0 fatal work injuries per 100,000 
workers. 

An examination of the narratives of 
each workplace fatality provides insight 
into the activities that athletes were per- 
forming at the time of their fatal injury. 
Just over a third (37.4 percent) of the 
deceased were performing a task asso- 
ciated with automobile or motorcycle 
racing (such as driving or flagging) 
when they were killed. Decedents who 
were participating in water activities 
(diving, swimming, and boating) ac- 
counted for just less than one-quarter 
(23.3 percent) of the fatalities. In addi- 
tion, 16 percent of the athletes were 
killed working with horses or bulls, and 
about 6 percent were killed in some form 
of pugilism such as boxing, kickboxing, 
or wrestling. For additional information, 
see “Fatal Occupational Injuries to Ath- 
letes, 1992—2002,” in Compensation and 
Working Conditions Online on the 
Internet at http:/Avww.bls.gov/opub/ewc/ 
sh20040719ar01p1.htm O 
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The National Compensation Survey: 
a wealth of benefits data 


The BLS National Compensation Survey provides 

an array of benefits data; in 2003, for the first time, 

information is available on the percentages of establishments 
offering health insurance and retirement plans, and the percentage 
of medical premiums paid by employers and employees 


he creation of the Bureau of Labor 
CP aati National Compensation 

Survey (Ncs) has been a comprehensive 
effort to provide data on wages, costs, and 
benefits, all within one survey program. NCS 
outputs include the Employment Cost Index 
(EcI), which measures the change in employer 
costs for wages, salaries, and benefits; and the 
Employer Costs for Employee Compensation 
(ECEC), which measures the average employer 
cost per employee hour worked for wages, 
salaries, and benefits. Both Ect and ECEC are 
published quarterly.! The ncs of Occupational 
Wages in the United States provides earnings 
data in a variety of occupations in different 
metropolitan areas nationwide, a few non- 
metropolitan counties, nine census divisions, 
and for the Nation as a whole.’ 

The ncs also provides data on the incidence 
and detailed provisions for medical, dental, and 
vision care; private retirement plans; and other 
benefits for employees in all sizes of establish- 
ments.*? A major goal of the Ncs is to produce 
data linking information on benefit plan details 
to wages and employer benefit plan costs. The 
forerunner of the Ncs benefits portion was the 
Employee Benefits Survey (EBs). Before the 
advent of the ncs, the EBs had provided data on 
the incidence and detailed provisions of se- 
lected benefits for different sectors of the 


economy in alternating years. Medium and 
large private establishments—those establish- 
ments of 100 workers or more—were studied 
in odd years; small private establishments— 
those establishments of fewer than 100 work- 
ers—and State and local governments were 
studied in even years.’ Exhibit 1 shows the tran- 
sition from the EBs to the ncs. The series of 
articles appearing in this issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review cover a broad spectrum of topics 
highlighting the Ncs benefits products. 

The benefits portion of the current Ncs pro- 
vides a wealth of data, primarily on health plans 
and retirement plans—defined benefits and de- 
fined contribution plans.* The 2003 survey also 
provides some new data, published for the first 
time. The major first-time outputs consist of 
the percentage of establishments that offer 
health insurance and retirement benefits; the 
percentage of workers that are offered health 
insurance, retirement benefits, life insurance, 
short-term disability insurance, and long-term 
disability insurance; and the percentage of total 
medical premiums paid by employers and em- 
ployees. These outputs are tabulated by vari- 


_ ous types of worker and establishment charac- 


teristics. The worker characteristics include 
types of occupations, union status, full-time and 
part-time status, and wage rates of less than $15 
and of $15 or more. The establishment charac- 
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National Compensation Survey 


Transition from the Employee Benefits Survey to the National Compensation Survey (Ncs) 


teristics include size of establishment, geographic region, and 
goods and service-producing industries. 


Summary of the articles 


The articles appearing in this issue of the Review use a vari- 
ety of data obtained from the Ncs as well as new data pub- 
lished for the first time in the 2003 Ncs survey. 

A main objective of the ncs is to keep abreast of current 
issues in the benefits area, and one of the hottest health insur- 
ance topics in recent years has been the cost and coverage of 
prescription drugs. The topic of prescription drug coverage 
for older Americans has moved into the forefront with the 
recent passage of a new Medicare bill. Elizabeth Dietz (pages 
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Year Coverage Publication and products | New Ncs outputs 
1996-98 All employees Employee Benefits in Small Private Not applicable 
in private Establishments, 1996 
establishments Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
and State and Private Establishments, 1997 
local Employee Benefits in State and Local 
governments Governments, 1998 
Incidence and detailed provisions for health insurance; 
retirement benefits; other insurance benefits; paid 
leave; and incidence of coverage for emerging benefits 
+ _ = 
1999 Allemployeesin | Employee Benefits in Private Industry, 1999 Data are tabulated by various worker and establish- 
the private sector ment characteristics such as occupations, union 
Incidence of coverage for health insurance; retirement status, full-time and part-time status, size of 
benefits; other insurance benefits; paid leave and establishment, geographic region, goods producing 
emerging benefits; and employee contributions for and service producing industries, all within one table 
medical insurance 
+ + 
2000 Allemployeesin | National Compensation Survey: Employee Benefits in | The first Ncs bulletin describing detailed provisions 
the private sector Private Industry in the United States, 2000 on health and retirement benefits 
Incidence and detailed provisions for health insurance 
and retirement benefits; and incidence of coverage for 
other insurance benefits, paid leave, and emerging 
benefits 
ne 
2003! Allemployees in | National Compensation Survey: Employee Benefits in | The major first-time outputs consist of: 
the private sector Private Industry in the United States, 2003 * the percentage of establishments offering health 
insurance and retirement benefits; 
Incidence and detailed provisions for health insurance; | * the percentage of workers that are offered health 
retirement benefits; other insurance benefits; paid insurance, retirement benefits, and other insurance 
leave; and incidence of coverage for emerging benefits benefits; 
* the percentage of total medical premiums paid by 
employers and employees; and 
* characteristics of cash balance plans (a new type 
of defined benefits plan). 
' Incidence data were based on the March 2003 reference period. was based on data collected for calendar year 2002. 
The detailed provisions portion of the health and retirement benefits 


37-45) discusses trends in prescription drug coverage in em- 
ployer-sponsored plans over the last decade, and demon- 
strates how prescription drug costs have risen in recent years 
for both employees and insurers. She also explains some of 
the increases in the percentage of workers covered by cost- 
containment measures in recent years; these measures have 
been instituted by insurers to combat the rise in prices for 
prescription drugs. 

William Wiatrowski (pages 29-36) provides data on both 
health insurance plans and retirement plans. During the last 
decade, there has been a steady decline in the percentage of 
workers in the private sector covered by health insurance 
plans and a lesser decline in overall participation in retire- 
ment plans. Under retirement coverage, there has been a shift 


from defined benefit plans to defined contribution plans. 
Possible factors that may have caused these shifts include 
changes in the industry mix and the cost of these benefits to 
the workers. Wiatrowski explores how some of these factors 
have affected the declines in benefit coverage for health and 
retirement plans. 

Two articles address a number of new benefits outputs 
tabulated for the first time under the ncs in the 2003 survey. 
Carl Barsky (pages 21-28) looks at the percentage of both 
establishments that offer and workers who are offered health 
and retirement plans. The data highlight the relationship be- 
tween the percentage of workers offered health and retire- 
ment benefits, and those actually participating in the plans— 
commonly known as the “take-up rate.”” The comparison be- 
tween workers offered and workers participating also is dis- 
cussed for life insurance, long-term disability insurance, and 
short-term disability insurance. All of these tabulations are 
presented by various worker and establishment characteris- 
tics such as union status, size of establishment, geographic 
region, and so forth. 

A broader view by Jordan Pfuntner (pages 6-20) covers 
all of the major new benefits data produced for the 2003 sur- 
vey. In addition to the data on access and participation de- 
scribed by Barsky, this more comprehensive discussion pre- 
sents information on the share of total medical premiums paid 
by employers and employees. Pfuntner also includes data on 
the characteristics of cash balance retirement plans.° He not 
only presents the major new survey outputs, but highlights 
the results of the data, discusses improvements from previ- 
ously published data, and explains the limitations of the new 
outputs. 

The ability to produce information linking benefit plan 


Notes 


' Additional information about the eci and ECEC is on the Internet at 
http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ect/home.htm 


2 Additional information about the ncs of Occupational Wages in the 
United States is on the Internet at http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ocs/home.htm 


3 When fully implemented, the ncs will include State and local 
governments of all sizes. Additional information about the ncs benefits 
survey is on the Internet at http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ebs/home.htm 


4 For a more detailed description of the Employee Benefits Survey, see 


details to wages and benefit costs was a major impetus for 
launching the ncs. Michael Lettau (pages 46-50) presents 
some trial estimates on health insurance, tying the provisions 
of benefit plans to their cost and to the wage levels of work- 
ers. These new estimates include employer cost by the type 
of plan offered; employer and employee share for the cost of 
the coverage; and participation rates by wage level of the 
workers. 


THE GOAL of the National Compensation Survey is to provide 
a comprehensive set of data under one umbrella survey pro- 
gram. By having wages, employer costs for benefits, and 
details of benefit plans within one program, there is now the 
ability to link those outputs to produce more extensive tabu- 
lations than in the past. Producing tabulations linking these 
different compensation measures has always been a great 
source of interest to people working in the benefits area. The 
first of the linked products on the share of employee and 
employer medical premiums was tabulated in the 2003 sur- 
vey. Other linked outputs are already in the ncs planning 
stage. As mentioned earlier, Michael Lettau presents trial 
estimates for health insurance, relating benefit plan charac- 
teristics to employer costs and employee wages. Along the 
same lines, linking employer costs and wage levels to vari- 
ous types of retirement benefit features is a potential area of 
research. 

This issue of the Monthly Labor Review provides a broad 
overview of the current benefits outputs under the National 
Compensation Survey. Some topics are very specific, such 
as trends in prescription drugs; some are very broad, such as 
an overview of the new benefits data available for the first 
time in the 2003 survey. LJ 


Allan Blostin, “An Overview of the eps and ncs,”” Compensation and 
Working Conditions, spring 1999, pp. 2-5. 


> Incidence data and medical premiums were based on the March 2003 
reference period. Detailed provisions for health and retirement benefits 
were based on data collected for calendar year 2002. 


° For a more detailed description of cash balance plans, see Kenneth R. 
Elliott and James H. Moore, Jr., “Cash Balance Pension Plans: The New 
Wave,” Compensation and Working Conditions, summer 2000, pp. 3-11. 
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New benefits data from the National 
Compensation Survey 


Private establishments with 100 or more workers 

were much more likely than small establishments 

to offer medical insurance and retirement benefits in 2003; 

this information comes from new National Compensation Survey 
data on employee benefit plan coverage and plan details 


ne of the greatest challenges a statistical 
Oe faces is keeping up to date with 

developments in the economy and with the 
evolving information needs of the agency’s 
customers. In addition to resuming a regular 
program of reports on the incidence and charac- 
teristics of employee benefits plans, the 2003 National 
Compensation Survey (NCS) employee benefits 
publications introduced a variety of new data 
tabulations. These new data items range from 
information on the percentage of establishments 
offering major types of benefits to their employees 
and the percentage of total medical premiums paid 
by employers and employees, to tabulations that 
link benefit plan coverage to workers’ wages, to 
new details on such topics as the types of bonuses 
offered employees, employer contributions to cash 
balance pension plans, and orthodontic coverage 
for dependents of employees. 

The new tabulations stem from several sources. 
First, employee compensation programs have long 
been a dynamic part of our economy. Wages and 
salaries, on the one hand, and employee benefit 
packages, on the other, evolve in response to a 
variety of pressures and needs. Employers seek 
competitive advantage in recruiting and retaining 
employees, while at the same time trying to control 
labor costs. Some compensation programs follow 
trends in collective bargaining; others reflect 
prevailing practices in an industry or among 
associated employers. Employee benefit plans are 
rewritten to meet legal or regulatory mandates. 
Second, customer requests have impelled the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics to introduce many new 
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data tabulations. In some cases, these data focus 
on new elements of the compensation package; in 
other cases, the tabulations highlight fresh 
perspectives on employee compensation. Third, 
some of the new items result from a central goal of 
the Ncs: to combine in a single place all of the data 
that were formerly collected and stored in several 
separate survey programs.' This integration of 
separate programs into one makes possible, for the 
first time, comparisons that look across the various 
forms of employee compensation data. 

This article (1) briefly describes each of the new 
benefit data items, (2) reviews the 2003 survey 
findings, and (3) provides additional information to 
help place the new data in context. Included are 
definitions and, in some cases, calculational 
procedures. Finally, the article discusses limitations 
that should be considered in using the new data. 
An appendix at the end offers a glossary of tech- 
nical terms. 


New counts of benefits coverage 


Most of the benefits data traditionally produced 
by the NCS and its predecessor surveys have come 
in three forms: a dollars-and-cents measure of the 
cost to employers of providing benefit plans to their 
employees (cost-level data), changes in employer 
costs over time (cost-trend data), and a measure of 
the number or proportion of employees who 
receive benefit plans (counting data). In response 
to requests from users, the NCS benefits program 
offers new counting measures that afford addi- 
tional perspectives on benefit plan coverage 


beyond those published in earlier surveys. The NCS also 
provides a new measure of employer cost, described later in 


the article. 


Establishment counts. Traditionally, the NCS has provided 
counts of employees. In response to customer requests, the 
2003 private-industry survey published direct measures of 
the proportion of establishments that offered major benefit 
plans to their employees.” The survey found, for example, 
that 47 percent of establishments offered retirement benefits 
to their employees, but that offerings differed sharply by the 
size of establishments.’ For example, 45 percent of small 
establishments (those with fewer than 100 workers) offered 
retirement benefits, compared with 88 percent of larger 
establishments. The figures for health care benefits were 
similar, with 56 percent of small workplaces offering health 
insurance, compared with 95 percent of large establishments.’ 
The overall figures are dominated by small establishments, 
because about 96 percent of private establishments have 
fewer than 100 employees. The division by employees is more 
even: small establishments employ about 54 percent of 
private-sector workers.° 


Access and offerings. A second counting mechanism re- 
quested by users is a measure of the percentage of employees 
who are offered (or who have access to) retirement and insurance 
benefits.° Data on offerings and access show the proportion of 
employees who are offered a benefit, in contrast to the traditional 
count used in the survey, namely, participation, which indicates 
the number or percentage of employees covered by a benefit 
plan. The reason for collecting data on access is that some 
users—for example, policymakers—are interested in knowing 
not only how many employees actually have medical insurance, 
but also how many employers offer, and how many employees 
are offered, such insurance.’ 

The two counts (access and participation) can be combined 
to yield a third measure, the takeup rate, which shows the 
proportion of workers offered a benefit who participate in that 
benefit. For example, the 2003 survey showed that 57 percent of 
workers had access to (or were offered) retirement benefits, and 
49 percent were participants in a retirement plan, for a takeup rate 
of 86 percent (49 divided by 57). In contrast, medical care benefits 
had a lower takeup rate of 75 percent, with 60 percent of workers 
having access, but only 45 percent participating.* 


New breakouts of benefits coverage data 


The new NCS database on benefits features a standard set of 
breakouts that provides additional information on coverage 
by both worker and establishment characteristics. Over the 
next 4 years, the sample devoted to publishing data on 
benefits coverage will gradually increase from the 2003 figure 


of 2,900 establishments to approximately 13,000. As the 
sample increases, additional breakouts may be published. 
Exhibit 1 shows the standard presentation of benefits 
coverage data. This article focuses on those breakouts which 
are new to the survey. 


Establishment characteristics. The 2003 survey presents data 
for the first time for both metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas 
and for the nine Census divisions. About 6 out of 7 employees 
were located in metropolitan area workplaces,’ which were 
somewhat more likely to provide the major types of employee 
benefits than their nonmetropolitan area counterparts were, but 
the differences were not pronounced.'® 

Using the Census Bureau’s classification scheme, Ncs 
analysts divided the country, State by State, into nine 
divisions.'! The divisions varied widely in employment size. 
The smallest divisions were the New England, East South 
Central, and Mountain divisions, with about 5 percent or 6 
percent apiece of the total employment covered by the survey. 
The largest division, the East North Central division, had nearly 
20 percent of the country’s employees. There were some notable 
differences in benefit offerings and participation among 
divisions. For example, 76 percent of workers in the Middle 
Atlantic division participated in a short-term disability benefits 
plan, double the percentage in any other division. This 
difference is largely attributable to State laws in New York and 
New Jersey that require most private employers to provide such 
coverage to their employees. 


Worker characteristics. In addition to classifying employers 
by various characteristics, the survey classifies employees into 
several categories, depending upon their occupation, work 
schedule, and union status. The first category, occupation, is 
changed in the 2003 survey. 

For publication purposes, the survey grouped workers into 
three broad occupations: white collar, blue collar, and service. 
This new grouping allows for better comparisons with other Ncs 
survey outputs. Exhibit 2 shows how the new groups compare 
against the three categories used in earlier private-industry 
benefit surveys. From this exhibit, it can be seen that the new 
white-collar group combines two former categories: the 
“professional, technical, executive, administrative, and manage- 
ment” group and the “clerical and sales” group. In contrast, the 
new blue-collar and service groups represent a split into two of 
what was a single occupational group (“blue collar and service’) 
in previous surveys. 

In 2003, half of workers were in white-collar occupations, 
one-third were in blue-collar jobs, and about one-fifth were 
in service occupations. As regards the major types of benefits 
studied, white-collar and blue-collar workers generally had 
similar rates of offerings and incidence, but lower rates 
applied to service workers. For example, 50 percent of white- 
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New Benefits Data 


Standard breakouts for data on benefits coverage in the National Compensation Survey (NCs), 2003 


Worker characteristics 


White-collar occupations 
Blue-collar occupations 
Service occupations 


Establishment characteristics” 


Goods-producing industry 
Service-producing industry 


Geographic areas 


Metropolitan areas 
Nonmetropolitan areas 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 


Average wage less than $15 per hour 
Average wage $15 per hour or higher 


Full time 1-99 workers 

Part time 100 workers or more 
Union 

Nonunion 


East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 

East South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 

Pacific 


| Occupations. The 2003 Ncs benefits survey was abused WIE use of an 
occupational classification scheme based upon the 1990 Census. In the next few 
years, data on the incidence of benefits and provisions will be converted to the 
2000 Standard Occupational Classification (soc) system. 


Industry. The 2003 ncs benefits survey was tabulated with the use of the 1987 
Standard Industrial Classification system. In the next few years, the tabulations 


will be switched to the North American Industry Classification System (NAICS). 


collar workers and 51 percent of blue-collar workers participated 
in medical care plans, whereas 22 percent of service workers had 
such coverage. 

These occupational groups, however, will be used only in 
the near future. Just as the survey’s geographic classifications 
will be changing, the survey’s publications will switch to a 
new occupational system in the next few years. The 2003 
survey results have been tallied according to a scheme 
developed for the 1990 Census: the new system is the 2000 
Standard Occupational Classification system. (The survey 
will also switch from the 1987 Standard Industrial Classification 
system to the North American Industry Classification 
System.)!* 

The NCS also captures information on other worker charac- 
teristics, including whether the worker’s wages are paid strictly 
on the basis of time worked or whether the wages include an 
incentive component that varies directly with the worker’s or 
the worker’s group’s production. Primarily for wage publication 
purposes, the survey also classifies workers into detailed 
occupations, as well as by the level of their job duties and 
responsibilities, including whether they have a supervisory role. 
With the exception of a few tallies shown later in the article, the 
2003 survey did not publish benefit coverage rates by these 
characteristics, so they may be an area for research and exploration 
in the future. 
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Geography. The 2003 ncs benefits survey was drawn from a sample of geographic 
areas based upon metropolitan area definitions prescribed by the Office of 
Management and Budget (oms) in 1994. Inthe next few years, the cs will draw a 
new sample of areas, based upon oms 2004 definitions. 


Coverage by wage levels 


A data series introduced in the 2003 survey relates the 
incidence of benefits to the average wage earned by workers. 
This ability to relate wages to benefits is a consequence of 
melding separate compensation surveys into a single, unified 
NCS program. In the past, data on incidence and provisions 
were stored in databases that were separate from the database 
on wages and could not be combined. 

In the NCS, data are collected for a sample of jobs in each 
establishment surveyed. Individual wage rates are collected 
for each worker in each job. (Jobs are classified into detailed 
occupations and job levels.) In contrast, NCS benefits data 
are collected and stored only for each selected job overall, 
rather than for each of the individual workers separately. 
Thus, information on wages and benefit plans cannot be 
matched to individual workers. 

The survey can, however, relate summary measures of each 
selected job’s wages and benefits coverage. For the 2003 
survey, the average wage of all workers employed in the 
selected job was chosen as the summary measure. The jobs 
sampled in the survey were divided into two wage categories: 
those paying an average of less than $15 an hour and those 
paying an average of $15 an hour or more. The $15 figure was 
chosen because it was the closest multiple of $5 to the national 
median wage in private industry; in the 2003 benefits survey, 


Exhibit 2. Occupational groups used for data on benefits coverage in the National Compensation Survey 
(NCS), 1990-2003 
Professional \Machine! 1 
Occupational groups and [502% 
pa group: Hie spekertiad ment Sales Clerical Craft operatives) portation Laborer | Service 
Used in 2003 

White collar Yes Yes Yes Yes No No No No No 
Blue collar No No No No Yes Yes Yes Yes No 
Service No No No No No No No No Yes 
Used from 1990 to 2000 

Professional, technical, 

executive, administrative, 

and managerial Yes Yes No No | No No No No No 
Clerical and sales No No Yes Yes No No No No No 
Blue collar and service No No No No Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 


three-fifths of workers were in the lower paid group and two- 
fifths were in the higher paid category.'? 

The 2003 survey revealed that workers in higher paid 
occupations were much more likely to be offered, and to 
receive, employee benefits than were their lower paid counter- 
parts. In the higher paid category, 70 percent of employees 
had a retirement plan and 61 percent had medical coverage. 
In contrast, 35 percent of workers in lower paid occupations 
had a retirement plan and 35 percent had medical coverage. 

Several cautions apply to the use of the foregoing data. 
Although data collection procedures generally dictate that a 
homogeneous group of workers will be included in a job 
selected for the survey,'*there can still be considerable 
variability in the wages paid to workers in the selected jobs. 
To help readers gauge how widely dispersed wage rates 
within establishment jobs can be, table | looks at the jobs 
selected for the survey in private-industry establishments in 
2003. For each establishment job, the percent difference 
between the highest paid worker and the lowest paid worker 
was calculated. For example, if the company job of division 
cost accountant was selected in the survey and hourly wages 
for incumbents ranged from $14 to $30, the spread would be 
calculated as 114 percent ($30 divided by $14 and then 
translated into a percentage). It is important to note that the 
table displays information only on the wage ranges found 
within the establishments surveyed; unlike the other statistics 
presented in this article, the data are not weighted to represent 
private industry.'° In addition, as noted earlier, differences in 
the incidence of benefits by wage level could be affected by 
other factors, such as the mix of industries, occupations, 
unionization, and geographic locations. 

Across all of the private-industry jobs selected in the NCS 
in 2003, about 95 percent of workers were in jobs in which 


wage rates varied. (The remaining workers were in jobs with 
a Single incumbent or in which the same wage was paid to all 
incumbents.) The average difference between the highest 
and lowest wage rates within establishment jobs was 42 
percent. Among the major occupational groups with blue- 
collar and service jobs, the average differences were in the 
30- to 35-percent range. Major occupational groups with 
white-collar jobs exhibited more variation, ranging from a 40- 
percent difference in technical occupations to a 96-percent 
difference in sales occupations. The lower portion of the table 
shows selected highly populated occupations. 

The table also presents wage spreads arrayed by the aver- 
age wage of incumbents in the establishment job. Higher paid 
white-collar jobs generally had greater differences than did 
lower paid jobs. Establishment jobs paying within a dollar 
per hour of the survey tabulation point of $15 per hour (the 
$14-to-$16 column of the table) averaged a 36-percent spread. 
Thus, it is evident that, in many cases, workers paid $15 or 
more an hour are in company jobs averaging less than $15, 
and vice versa. 

Another limitation to bear in mind is that, as noted 
earlier, the survey does not relate the wages of individual 
warkers to the profile of employee benefit plans that they are 
offered or receive. (Collecting data that match individual wages 
to individual benefit profiles would yield the richest database of 
information, but earlier investigations by the Bureau revealed 
that the burden on survey respondents would preclude the use 
of this collection protocol.) Rather, the survey allows only for 
matching the average wage (or some other summary measure) of 
the workers in the selected job to the overall benefit profile of 
the workers in that same job. Exhibit 3, which shows how average 
employee medical contributions compare against wage rates, 
illustrates this particular limitation of the survey data. The exhibit 
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presupposes that a company offers two medical care plans to 
employees in the two selected jobs: division cost accountant 
and janitor. Medical Plan A costs employees a monthly premium 
of $50 for single coverage, while Plan B costs $100. Also, 80 
percent of the accountants (a job averaging more than $15 an 
hour) participate in a medical insurance plan, and the average 
contribution of the participants is $93.75 per month. The 
janitor job (which averages less than $15 per hour) has a 60- 
percent participation rate and an average participant 
contribution of $66.67 per month. 

The averages appear to indicate that the higher paid 
workers are more likely to participate in a medical insurance 
plan and that they gravitate toward the more costly Plan B. 
However, because the survey does not record the individual 
choices of workers, it is unknown which workers chose Plan 
A and which chose Plan B. For example, it is unknown whether 
the highest-paid janitor (at $16 per hour) selected Plan A, 
selected Plan B, or declined coverage. Similarly, it is unknown 


Wage dispersion within establishment jobs, private industry, National Compensation Survey (Nncs), 2003 


what the newly hired cost accountant (at $14 per hour) decided 

-with regard to medical coverage. Thus, in this example, it is 
possible that some workers who were paid $15 or more per hour 
selected the lower premium plan and that some who were paid 
less than $15 per hour chose the higher plan. 


New data elements 


To stay up to date with developments in employee compen- 
sation, and to respond to customer requests, the 2003 survey 
introduced several new data elements or additional details 
about existing data elements. This new information included 
more details on cash bonuses, deductibles and coinsurance 
rates in medical insurance plans, orthodontic care, cash 
balance pension plans, savings-and-thrift plans, and money 
purchase pension plans. In addition, the survey expanded 
the breakouts published on benefit plan provisions to include 
more establishment and employee characteristics. 


Percent Percent spread by which the highest-paid worker’s wage exceeded that of the lowest-paid worker 
Major occupational vel 
group or selected withmore | Mean Mean hourly wage of the occupation 
occupation thon one dpi ; 3 
ora 9.01 to 14 to $16.01 to $20.01 to More than 
wage rate |_ workers Lessthan$7| $7 to $9 $13.99 $16 | $20 $30 $30 
All WOrKELS ......seeeeeeeeee 95 42 30 35 39 36 36 40 75 
Major occupational 
group 
PYOTESSION AN az.0-ceescsieeneresonte 98 50 22 37 34 35 34 46 67 
TSCHNICAl BEE se rcct nee 93 40 30 27 47 35 39 37 43 
DAS oes dee sxtzarc den tpeciduar toes 96 96 42 47 70 93 114 129 469 
Clerical and administrative 
SUDPOM crteteer arta eeecrssentns 97 36 23 31 37 36 35 31 34 
Precision production, craft, 
ANI MEDAL Wot yerecvavesversenree sees 85 30 34 33 37 35 31 23 23 
Machine operators, 
assemblers, and inspectors 92 29 41 34 34 26 22 20 19 
Transportation and material 
MOVIN Gta cceetvsdevanceetecarrest 91 35 27 30 31 33 36 41 112 
Handlers, equipment 
cleaners, helpers, and 
Rody eadety Gains Oauaweiistaxat’ 90 34 24 33 39 32 30 27 59 
IVICGi ta reetensclvaesrastacdiasidiaaye 95 35 28 32 
Selected occupations ” - = 2 2 
Accountants and auditors.... 93 31 _ -- 34 24 32 31 31 
ASSOMULGLSizcua pctcrn«stavtevctas 96 34 127 35 38 27 22 25 9 
Automobile mechanics ......... 93 87 _ 16 92 52 81 103 206 
Bookkeepers, accounting, 
and auditing clerks ............. 92 28 _ 19 28 31 28 19 _ 
Carpenters dk swacad ceetecortivranateex 71 31 _— 28 36 41 32 18 17 
QaSIIGES sicerssestescaetacwecctest 96 40 31 44 43 33 22 1 = 
Computer systems analysts 
AMG) SCHONUSES: 2 vecxscertarscaxese 99 48 _ — 
Janitors, porters, and i. ie sf nes 4 
ClOAN ETS ko F8. esses aattrnncieed 93 36 33 
Marketing, advertising, and i. 3 e ey is wa 
public relations managers .. 82 38 _— — 
Registered nurses ................ 99 39 _ — | _ | oa | in > om 


Dash indicates no employees in category or data did not meet publication standards. 
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Cash bonuses. Previous surveys published information 
only on the overall incidence of cash bonuses. The 2003 
survey expands the information by providing details on the 
prevalence of bonuses by the type of bonus. This expanded 
information is an outgrowth of research conducted over the last 
few years into “variable pay” and other types of pay 
supplements. The goal of the research was to keep the NCS 
measures up to date with developments in employee compen- 
sation. One of the project’s findings was that data users needed 
more details about the types of cash payments made to 
employees, in addition to information on the straight-time wages 
and salaries that was traditionally published in the BLS 
survey.'° 

As a first step in meeting the research goal, the 2003 survey 
published information on the proportion of employees with 
access to various types of nonproduction bonuses, defined 
as cash payments that are not directly geared to individual or 
group production.'’ The survey findings showed that 49 
percent of employees were offered bonuses—a percentage 
similar to the 48 percent reported in the 2000 survey. About 
half of white- and blue-collar workers had bonus plans, 
compared with a third of service workers. Similarly, full-time 
workers and workers in jobs that averaged $15 or more an 
hour were more likely to have plans than were part-time 
workers or workers in jobs that averaged less than $15 an 
hour. 

The new data on types of bonuses revealed that the most 
common bonuses were end-of-year and holiday bonuses, 
offered to 12 percent and 10 percent of employees, respectively. 
About 5 percent to 8 percent of employees were offered cash 
profit-sharing, referral, and employee recognition bonuses; and 


| Exhibit 3. | Hourly wages and average employee medical contributions, National Compensation Survey (Ncs) 
| Average 
Plan B monthli 
ltl hd deg Plan A selections| selections empionas 
ne cum er Hourly weges ($50 monthly ($100 monthly Declined contribution 
ployees | employee employee coverage for those 
| contribution) contribution) participating in 
| | | a medical plan 
Division cost The average wage is 
accountant (10) $23.40; 2 employees One 
are paid the highest selects Seven select | Two decline 
wage of $30, one | Plan A. Plan B. coverage. eee 
worker (a new hire) the 
lowest wage of $14. 
Janitor The average wage is 
(5) $11.20; 1 employee is 
paid $16 at the top of Two One selects Two decline 
the range, the other select Plan A. Plan B. coverage. ele HoNs 
employees between | 
$8 and $12. 
| : GB seh aa A SN 


less than 5 percent of employees were offered other, separately 
identified types of bonus plans. Differences, however, were 
not so pronounced in offering rates among establishments 
and employees. For example, end-of-year bonuses were 
offered to 13 percent of white- and blue-collar workers and 8 
percent of service workers. 

Table 2 provides information on two bonus characteristics 
tabulated for the first time in this article: whether the 
establishment was in business for profit or not for profit, and 
whether employees were paid wages strictly on the basis of 
hours worked (time-based pay) or had all or a portion of their 
wages tied to individual or group production (incentive- 
based pay). About 1 in 10 employees were in nonprofit 
establishments, and the overall incidence of bonuses was 
essentially the same for profit (49 percent of workers) and 
nonprofit (47 percent) employers. However, the types of 
bonuses offered to employees differed by profit status. In 
profit-seeking workplaces, end-of-year and holiday bonuses 
were the most prevalent types. Among nonprofit employers, 
employee recognition and referral bonuses occurred most 
often. 

About 5 percent of workers were paid on an incentive 
basis. Here, too, there was essentially no difference in the 
overall incidence of bonuses for incentive-paid (51 percent) 
and time-paid (49 percent) workers. In addition, the incidence 
of the various types of bonuses differed little between the 
two types of wage payment plans.'® 

It is important to note that these data show the proportion 
of employees with access to bonuses, which is not the actual 
number of employees receiving such bonuses. For example, 
if an employee in the selected job of chemist worked in an 
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Percent of workers with access to nonproduction bonuses, by type of bonus and selected characteristics, 


establishment that granted a bonus to chemists with perfect 
attendance for the year, the employee would be counted as 
having access to an attendance bonus, regardless of whether 
he or she achieved perfect attendance and received such a 
bonus in the latest year. 

Information on the amounts of the bonuses by type was not 
published in the 2003 survey. However, data published in the 
quarterly Employer Costs for Employee Compensation (ECEC) 
series show that nonproduction bonuses as a whole cost private 
employers $0.33 per employee hour worked in March 2003, 
accounting for 1.5 percent of total compensation. Costs were 
higher for white-collar workers ($0.53 per employee hour) than 
for blue-collar workers ($0.17) and service workers ($0.06). In 
1986, the first year for which these data were published, bonuses 
cost private employers $0.10 per employee hour worked, 
accounting for 0.7 percent of compensation. 


Stock options. With continuing public interest in stock 
options, the Bureau added them back into the survey in 2003. 
The former Employee Benefits Survey had tracked the 
incidence of stock options from 1985 to 1994, but the benefit 
was dropped from the survey in 1995 because its incidence 
was low: less than one-half of 1 percent of full-time private- 
industry employees had a stock option plan in 1993-94. The 
2003 results revealed that 11 percent of all employees (13 
percent of full-time employees) had access to stock options. 
White-collar workers (16 percent) were more likely to have a 
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private industry, National Compensation Survey (cs); 2003 
Profit Nonprofit Time-based Incentive- 
Type of bonus All workers establishments establishments pay based pay 
Overall PaCCeSSenecccecccteecstececeese 49 49 47 49 51 
INLENGANCE iesccecteccceseces eect cnscs ee cnesnancasess 3 3 2 3 4 
Employee recognition ...........seeseseeeeees 5 4 10 5 1 
Enolotiv@atires es cecrmcrtncteanescseurenceecss 12 12 7 12 12 
FIQUG A reeee sees tetra snve- act eetatcntcoassevensene 10 10 ii 9 12 
Payment in lieu of other benefits ......... 4 4 8 4 6 
SOLS yore reece cece ete create eet acassenuee se 2 2 (') 1 4 
SUQGOSUOMN ie ccceseecesest st -xeasencctudenssseasarencose 1 1 - 1 6 
FRAVIIIG) eset strencc-e-cataes saestrtaccccrnecocrsuerncenee 2 2 3 2 2 
WOM GOVITY eee seee rere arene s-eerecceaenecnucataves 2 1 2 2 2 
FRETS AR reese sccen os. ca veccatese nd dav ocantarant 8 uf 13 8 8 
FRELSITIOMN ace cecnseezncsncensoveerecentepeencencenee 1 1 1 1 (’) 
Management incentive .........:..:ceceeeeee 2 2 (') 2 (‘) 
CASH POE SMAI G\err-+-2<---ceeeseeeescnete oven ae 5 6 = 5 5 
Wnlonelated ritce: ceeeeaese na cececatrescenescoee (@) (‘) (‘) (‘) - 
OUVSRDONUS ecrecessec cross cesacee enste comes cuaes cts 5 5 3 5 if 
some employees received more than one type of bonus. Dash indicates no 
‘Less than half of 1 percent. employees in this category or data did not meet publication standards. This 
Note: See appendix for definitions of terms. The overall incidence of table does not show data separately for 0.2 percent of employees in 
bonuses is less than the sum of the individual types of bonuses, because establishments for which the profit or nonprofit classification could not be 
determined. 


stock option plan than their blue-collar (7 percent) or service 
(2 percent) worker counterparts. As with benefit plans 
generally, workers in occupations averaging $15 an hour or 
more were more likely to have stock option plans (18 percent) 
than were workers in jobs that paid less than $15 per hour (6 
percent). Similarly, workers in establishments with 100 or more 
employees were more apt to have a stock option plan (18 
percent) than were their counterparts in smaller establish- 
ments (6 percent). 

The 2003 results cannot be compared with a special study 
that the Bureau conducted of 1999 stock options. The study 
found that 1.7 percent of employees received a grant that 
year.'? The study was limited to instances in which a stock 
option was granted during 1999; thus, if employees had a 
stock option plan, but no grant was awarded in 1999, they 
would not be counted as receiving a grant. In contrast, the 
2003 survey asked whether employees had a stock option 
plan, regardless of whether an option was granted that year. 


Employer-provided personal computers. Since 1980, the 
benefits survey has asked about the availability of a variety 
of emerging or “other” benefits and has changed the list of 
benefits from year to year to follow developments in the field. 
In 1980, the survey published information on the availability 
of employee discounts, relocation allowances, in-house 
infirmaries, subsidized meals, and company-provided 
automobiles, among other benefits. Twenty years later, the 


roster of “other benefits” had changed dramatically, dropping 
discounts, relocation allowances, infirmaries, subsidized 
meals, and company automobiles and adding adoption 


" assistance, long-term care insurance, flexible workplaces, and 


wellness programs. An item added in 2003 was employer- 
provided home personal computers, to which the survey 
showed that 2 percent of employees had access that year. 


New detailed data on plan provisions 


The NCS conducts a detailed analysis of plan provisions for 
three major employee benefits: health insurance, defined 
benefit pensions, and defined contribution plans. Because 
that analysis is voluminous and complex, the survey uses a 
data collection technique different from the one it employs 
for the other data elements studied. For the three major 
employee benefits, BLs field economists collect documents, 
such as summary plan descriptions, benefit plan brochures, 
and employee handbooks, that describe plan provisions in 
detail.”° Whereas the other data elements are updated as of a 
common reference point—March 2003 in this instance—the 
plan documents are collected only at the time the sample 
establishment is first brought into the survey. For the 2003 
survey, this data collection period was from December 2001 
to April 2003, with an average reference date of 2002. This 
difference in data collection methods is employed to con- 
serve BLS resources and to reduce the burden imposed on 
respondents for participating in the survey. For the remainder 
of this article, tabulations derived from these detailed plan 
documents are referred to as “2002-03” survey tabulations 
or estimates. 


New data breakouts 


The 2002-03 tabulations feature more data breakouts of detailed 
plan provisions than were attempted in the past, when data were 
shown only for three broad occupational groups. The new 
breakouts vary by tabulation. Full details are provided for a few 
tables that present a general picture of the benefit; limited details 
are provided for the majority of tables, which present information 
on a particular feature of a benefit. In the following list, the 
limited breakouts are printed in italics: 


e Occupational group: white collar, blue collar, and 
service 


e Work schedule: full time, part time 
e Unionization: union, nonunion 


e Average wage: Less than $15 per hour, $15 an hour or 
more”! 


e Industry: goods producing, service producing 


e Establishment size: fewer than 100 workers, 100 
workers or more 


e Geographic areas: metropolitan or nonmetropolitan, nine 
Census divisions. 


The purpose of introducing these new breakouts is to pro- 
vide more information on segments of the private economy 
in response to customer requests. 


Medical insurance 


Depicting how employer-sponsored plans pay for medical 
services is complicated by broad-scale innovations in medical 
plan design. Over the years, what were once reasonably clear 
distinctions among medical plans have been blurred by the 
creation of hybrid plans—plans which combine features that 
formerly were mutually exclusive. For example, the survey 
originally defined health maintenance organizations (HMO’s) 
as plans that provided medical services in return for prepaid 
fees and that required subscribers to seek services only from 
health care professionals or institutions belonging to the plan. 
However, in recent years, many HMo’s have offered a “point- 
of-service” option, which allows subscribers to seek services 
outside of the plan. The 2002-03 tabulations show that one- 
third of HMo subscribers were in plans with a point-of-service 
feature. In recognition of these new types of plans, the NCS 
benefits survey now calls such plans “prepaid plans” rather 
than HMo’s. (See the appendix for definitions.) 

Similarly, some preferred provider organizations (pPo’s), while 
still paying for services outside the network, have required 
subscribers to apply for services through a primary care 
physician—a control feature formerly unique to HMO’s. In 2002— 
03, about one-fifth of ppo participants were in such plans. 
Acknowledging the evolution of these hybrid plans, the Ncs 
benefits survey now calls all forms of ppo’s “indemnity in and 
out of network” plans. 

To accommodate these basic changes in medical plan design, 
the Ncs benefits survey introduced a new nomenclature with the 
2002-03 tabulations. Exhibit 4 compares the 2000 survey 
terminology with the new terms. 


Incentives to use network providers. To keep pace with 
developments in medical insurance, the survey introduced 
several new tabulations focusing on subscriber incentives. Over 
the last 20 years, with the rise of “indemnity in and out of 
network” plans, medical insurance plans have evolved to include 
a variety of incentives to encourage health care subscribers to 
seek care from designated providers.” Among these incentives 
are various ways of requiring subscribers to pay more for medical 
services sought from providers who are not designated as part 
of the plan’s network of preferred providers. Because plan 
payments may vary with whether a network or “out of network” 
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New National Compensation Survey (Ncs) terms for major types of medical care plans 


2000 survey terms 


= 


2003 survey terms 


| Types of plans included, 
using 2000 survey terms 


rs 


Non-health maintenance organizations: | Indemnity plans: 


Preferred provider organizations 


Traditional fee-for-service Traditional indemnity 


plans 


Exclusive provider organizations Other indemnity 


Health maintenance organizations Prepaid plans: 


Prepaid in network only 


provider is used, survey tabulations that look solely at 
provisions applying only inside the network are presenting just 
a part of the picture. Two new tabulations make it easier to discern 
differences between inside- and outside-of-network payments. 

One new table focuses on comparing how the various types 
of indemnity plans assess deductibles, depending on whether 
the participant seeks services inside or outside of the network. 
The survey data showed that 4 in 10 participants in indemnity 
in- and out-of-network plans had to pay higher deductibles for 
out-of-network services. When such a condition was imposed, 
a difference of $200—$399 applied to nearly six-tenths of the 
participants, with one-third subject to deductibles that were $400 
higher or more if they used out-of-network providers. The 
average difference in deductibles was $375. 

Similarly, indemnity plans often impose a different 
coinsurance rate for services sought inside the network than 
for those sought from providers outside the network. In earlier 
years, the survey had published data showing the coinsurance 
rates for inside and outside the network services—for example, 
90 percent inside the network and 70 percent outside the 
network, a difference of 20 percentage points. Because there 
were numerous variations in rates, however, many medical 
care plans ended up being tallied in an “other” category 
wherein the difference in rates could not be ascertained by 
data users. The new tables directly show the differences in 
coinsurance amounts and provide information on all the plans 
studied. For readers who wish to see the coinsurance rates 
prevailing when services are sought inside the network, the 
survey continues to publish a table of coinsurance rates. 

The new survey tabulations indicate that different coin- 
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Indemnity in and out of network, 
without primary care physician 


Indemnity in and out of network, 
with primary care physician 


Prepaid in and out of network 


All plans except health maintenance organizations— 
traditional fee-for-service plans, preferred 

provider organizations, and exclusive provider 
organizations: 


Preferred provider organizations that do not 
require subscribers to seek services through a 
primary care physician 


Preferred provider organizations with a primary 
care physician 


Traditional fee-for-service plans 


Exclusive provider organizations 


Health maintenance organizations: 


Without point-of-service features 
With point-of-service features 


surance rates were more common than different deductibles. 
More than 8 in 10 participants in indemnity in-and-out-of- 
network plans were reimbursed a lower coinsurance rate for 
services sought outside the network. The most common 
difference was 20 percentage points, applying to about 6 in 10 
participants subject to different rates. Differences of greater than 
20 percentage points applied to about one-quarter of partic- 
ipants, while 10-percentage-point differences applied to about 
one-sixth. The average difference was 22 percentage points. 


Dental insurance. New survey tabulations on orthodontic 
care distinguish between coverage for employees and 
coverage for dependents. (Previous surveys had not made 
this distinction.) The reason for adding these details is that 
dental plans sometimes “have lifetime dollar limits for employees 
that are different from the comparable limits for employee 
dependents.” The current survey revealed that a majority of 
participants were in plans that covered only dependents. In 
plans in which both employees and dependents were covered, 
however, maximum payments were the same for dependents and 
employees for about 9 out of 10 participants. 


Retirement plans 


Just as medical care plans have evolved, so have retirement 
plans changed dramatically over the years examined by the BLS 
benefits survey. Since the previous benefits survey was 
established 25 years ago, new types of retirement plans have 
been created and retirement plan provisions have changed 
dramatically in response to changes in the law, to broad-based 


economic and societal changes, and to employer efforts to 
encourage workers to save toward their retirement. The 2002-03 
tabulations bear the marks of many of these changes. 


Cash balance plans. First studied by the survey in the late 
1980s, cash balance plans have grown in prominence. In 1988, 
these plans covered 1| percent of full-time workers with defined 
benefit pension plans in private establishments with 100 or more 
employees, by 2002-03, about 1 in 5 defined benefit pension 
participants had a cash balance plan.” In a cash balance plan, 
the employer specifies a contribution and a rate of interest on 
that contribution which together will provide a predetermined 
amount at retirement; benefits are computed as a percentage of 
each employee’s account balance.’ With the rise of these plans, 
it is now possible to publish, as a regular survey output, 
information on the details of the employer’s contributions. 

The survey found that the most common means of setting 
employer contribution rates was on a sliding scale based upon 
the employee’s age or length of service with the firm (or both); 
plans such as these applied to slightly more than half of cash 
balance plan participants.’° About one-fifth of participants were 
in plans that set the employer’s contribution as a flat percentage 
of the employee’s earnings; another fifth were in plans in which 
the percentage varied by the level of the employee’s earnings. 
Among flat-percent plans, the average employer contribution 
was 4 percent. 

The survey also examined policies for setting interest rates 
on account balances. Rates were tied to U.S. Government 
securities for two-fifths of participants, and a flat percentage 
was designated for one-third of participants. (Information on 
interest rates was not available for just under one-quarter of 
participants.) 


Automatic enrollment in savings-and-thrift plans. Savings- 
and-thrift plans are the most commonly found type of defined 
contribution plan in private industry. In such plans, employees 
contribute a predetermined portion of their earnings to a 
retirement account, and all or some of their contribution is 
matched by the employer. A frequently observed provision 
allows employees to contribute up to 15 percent of their earnings, 
with the employer matching 50 percent of the employee’s 
contribution on the first 6 percent of earnings. Under this kind of 
provision, for example, an employee who contributes 10 percent 
of his or her earnings would receive an employer contribution of 
3 percent (half of 6 percent). 

In recent years, there has been much discussion of the 
importance of employees providing for their retirement by taking 
full advantage of employer-provided savings-and-thrift plans. 
One means advocated for encouraging employee participation 
is the use of automatic enrollment provisions, wherein employees 
have to opt out in order not to be covered.”’ A new survey table 
shows that these enrollment features are included in plans for 5 


percent of participants in savings-and-thrift plans. Among these 
plans, the average default contribution was 2 percent. 


Employer contributions to money purchase plans. In money 
purchase pension plans, which covered | in 10 defined 
contribution plan participants in 2002-03, the employer makes a 
designated contribution, typically a percentage of the em- 
ployee’s earnings, to an individual employee account. Because 
these plans now cover about 3 million employees in private 
industry, the Ncs survey is able to publish information on how 
much employers contribute to such plans. Half the participants 
were in money purchase plans in which the employer contributed 
a fixed percentage of the worker’s earnings. Among fixed-percent 
plans, the most common employer contribution was in the range 
from 3 percent to less than 6 percent of earnings. 


New data on benefit plan costs and provisions 


The survey consolidation that allowed the Bureau to tabulate 
benefit plan coverage by average wages has also allowed new 
data series that relate the costs employers incur for benefit plans 
to plan features. The first of these new series examines the 
premiums that employers and employees pay for medical care 
coverage. 


Employer-employee share of medical premiums. Researchers 
and policymakers have expressed much interest in timely 
information on how employers share medical care costs with 
employees. In past surveys, however, the information on 
employer premiums was collected and stored separately from 
the data on employee contributions.** With unified data 
collection and storage, the NCS benefits survey added a tabu- 
lation that computes the employer and employee shares of 
medical care plan premiums. The survey tabulations reveal that 
employers bear about 80 percent or slightly more of the premiums 
for single coverage and 70 percent for family coverage.” In 
general, little or no differences were noted among the worker 
and establishment characteristics studied. For example, 
employers paid 81 percent of the single-coverage premiums for 
white-collar workers and 83 percent for their blue-collar 
counterparts; in terms of employment size, small establishments 
paid 81 percent, and medium and large establishments 82 
percent, for single coverage. 

In interpreting these data, it is important to understand how 
the proportions were calculated. First, all medical plan 
participants were included, so that the percentages reflect both 
cases where employees do not have to pay anything toward 
their coverage and cases where they are required to make a 
contribution. (Other tabulations, described shortly, focus on 
premiums in plans requiring employee contributions.) Second, 
the data include all medical plan participants in calculations of 
both single and family coverage. The calculations are not based 
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upon the actual selection made by employees toward their 
medical coverage. For example, in an occupation in which there 
are 5 single employees and 5 married employees participating in 
a medical plan, the calculations use all 10 employees in both 
single- and family-coverage computations.* Third, particularly 
as regards calculations of the employer and employee premium 
shares, about half of the data on premiums were not available 
from the sampled establishments and were imputed. Although 
the imputations had a small impact on most of the calculations 
of occupational and establishment characteristics, the relative 
paucity of directly collected premium data could impart a bias to 
the tabulations if the premiums for establishments that failed to 
provide data differed markedly from the premiums for 
establishments supplying data. 

An important conceptual limitation to bear in mind is that the 
premiums do not translate directly into costs. Rather, the data 
tabulated in the 2003 Nncs benefits survey reflect the premiums 
that are in effect at the time (during a quarter) that the data were 
collected. There are many reasons that total annual employer 
and employee costs differ from “point-in-time” premiums. For 
one, total costs reflect whether the employee has selected a 
single or a family option. Secondly, changes within the year also 
affect total costs. For example, premiums could change during 
the year, employees could select a different plan if “open season” 
arrives before the year’s end, and employees could choose a 
different option if their marital or parental status changed within 
the year. Total employer costs also are affected by employee 
turnover during the year.*! For all these reasons, data users 
should be cautious in comparing the new NCS data with other, 


Compensation Survey (ncs), 2003 


Average employer monthly premiums for medical care, by survey categories, private industry, 


aggregate measures of employer and employee costs.*? Note 
that differences among aggregate measures can also stem from 
differences in survey coverage, in definitions of what is included 
in health insurance costs, and in the reference period of the data. 

Because premiums do not necessarily equal costs, the NCS 
premiums data described here cannot be directly related to other 
NCS series that use employer cost data, such as the quarterly 
Employment Cost Index (ECI) or the ECEC. For example, the 
March 2003 release of the ECEC revealed that private-industry 
employers spent an average of $1.41 per employee hour worked 
on health insurance. The cost per employee hour worked, as 
calculated for the ECI and the ECEC, reflects costs for all types of 
health insurance—medical, dental, vision, and others—whereas 
the tabulations described in this article are limited to medical 
insurance. Another difference is that the 2003 ECI and ECEC 
data are derived from a larger sample of establishments than was 
used for the 2003 NCS benefits survey.** In addition, as noted 
earlier, the ECI and the ECEC use data on expenditures as well as 
data on premiums, whereas the tabulations described in this 
article are restricted to the latter. 


Premiums per participant. Another request from data users 
is that the Bureau publish the cost of employee benefits per 
participant. Since 1987, through its ECEC series, the Bureau has 
published information on employer costs per employee hour 
worked for nearly two dozen major categories of benefits. The 
information was published annually through 2001 and has come 
out quarterly since 2002.** However, it is published on a per 
employee basis, because that is only way wage and benefit 


National 


Highest average tenet cteiee Percent difference 
Category premium per Dollar amount premium cae Dollar amount sascha tsk ws 
participant participant - premium 
Single coverage’ 
OCCU EUOM sexes csetavatestnrrisececriace White collar $215.98 Blue collar $206.70 4 
Work schedule Full time 213.92 Part time 179.91 19 
NONI ZATION veurararavatcscevanransies s040e Union 227.29 Nonunion 210.30 8 
AVELAGE WAGE ......cssececcesecceceseaees $15 or more 219.75 Less than $15 204.07 8 
Industry reins soseeenseesseceueesasees Service producing 214.98 Goods producing 205.90 4 
Establishment SIZ. 68 sts tv tcrinhe eae 1-99 employees 214.33 100 employees or more 210.78 2 
Geographic GRO Al cctecestavaievtsstnsstet Nonmetropolitan 224.07 Metropolitan 210.44 6 
GENSUSICVISION sc.ssssarsvveusersssnres Pacific 222.32 Mountain 194.40 14 
Family coverage’ 
OCCUB EON, ecsarentserconsesesccastineneste White Collar 506.84 Service 446.76 13 
Work schedule devscveoeudepesamitncerent Full time 501.22 Part time 413.03 21 
CUFTIORMZ est eevteanwaeansastaesuaectanes Union 507.44 Nonunion 495.63 2 
AVGIAGE WAGE: sescicscsvscsevesisssanconts $15 or more 513.46 Less than $15 478.75 (6 
INGUStrY .....-.0004- sesnesenesseesseesseeey Goods producing 520.17 Service producing 487.35 ik 
Establishment ZO nana ete 100 or more employees §25.25 1-99 employees 459.96 14 
Geographic AP OA oo sessesesssecsseressess Nonmetropolitan 510.23 Metropolitan 494.91 3 
Census dIVISION .............cceceeeeees East North Central 522.46 Mountain 461 52 13 
ashi owe |v rele 


' Average premium for all participants = $212.31. 
? Average premium for all participants = $497.02. 
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Nore: This table includes workers in all medical insurance plans, both those 
requiring employee contributions and those paid for entirely by the employer. 


| Table 4. 3 6 Employee medical care contributions and 
employer premiums for plans requiring employee 
contributions, private industry, National 
Compensation Survey (ncs), 2003 
Average employee Percent of Average employer 
monthly contribution participants monthly premium 
T 
Single coverage 
Notalecs hc 100 $202 
Fiabe contibUtonimeceres ce esrscts.-: 72 201 
Bessithain $4: Oltcc cscs csecestes 24 213 
SA0—G59LOOIES. Acree ones 19 202 
SO 0199 Qin ck ee. ox cess vcgsacesctiees 14 202 
SEOOMMONCwersssertsse-cectersesst: 15 182 
Other type of contribution.......... 28 204 
Family coverage 
(LOVal Seemetes eevateerrsteaeesc care 100 482 
Flat COmtOUtOMierensessesers creve. come 72 482 
Fessethanhs 125 eeteen. cereesse wecoe 19 535 
SIZ5—Si9O OO Bet sees sci eees 18 ays) 
SZ00—$299'9 Owe eecesteorcceae: 19 470 
SSOOOMMONOe ceccrertee cores 16 332 
Other type of contribution.......... 28 482 


costs can be summed across employees. For a particular benefit, 
the ECEC calculations thus take into account employees without 
the benefit as well as employees with the benefit. 

Some data users have requested a new calculation that would 
show employer costs per covered employee (or per participant), 
thus excluding employees who do not have the benefit plan in 
question. The melding of the formerly separate compensation 
programs into the single NCS program is intended to make these 
and similar survey estimates possible, and the Bureau is currently 
conducting research toward that end.*° In advance of this 
research, the 2003 NCS benefits survey combined information on 
employer premiums for medical insurance with information on 
employee participation rates to compute an estimate of employer 
premiums per participant for medical insurance. For all medical 
plan participants, monthly employer contributions averaged $212 
for single coverage and $497 for family coverage. Employer 
premiums were about 25 percent higher for plans in which no 
employee contribution was required, compared with plans in 


Notes 


which employees were required to help pay for coverage. (Note 
that these tabulations of premiums per participant have most of 
the limitations described earlier regarding the data on employer 
and employee shares of medical premiums.) 

Average employer premiums for single and family coverage 
did not vary markedly by the categories studied in the survey. 
Table 3 shows the spread between the highest and lowest 
average premiums for each of the eight establishment and 
occupational characteristics published in the survey. 

The survey also linked employer premiums to the con- 
tributions that employees were required to make toward their 
medical coverage. Employer premiums differed widely 
by the level of employee contribution. To help discern patterns 
in the data, Table 4 summarizes the average employer premium 
for selected employee contribution levels. For plans requiring 
employee contributions, the table divides medical care 
participants who pay a flat monthly amount into four similarly 
sized groups, depending upon the amount of the employee 
contribution. Viewed from this perspective, employer premiums 
for single coverage appear to differ little by the level of employee 
contributions. For family coverage, however, employer premiums 
tend to be lower in cases where employees are required to make 
higher contributions toward their coverage. (Note that the data 
in table 4 are limited to plans that require employees to contribute 
to their coverage, whereas table 3 includes all medical plans, 
regardless of employee contribution requirements.) 

This article has reviewed a broad array of new data 
elements and tabulations introduced into the 2003 NCS 
benefits survey. Planned increases in the survey sample and 
research into new measures offer the prospect of continued 
enhancements to NCS survey publications over the next few 
years. 

The Bureau also will bear in mind the importance of 
retooling the survey to keep up to date with developments in 
the field of employee benefits and the broader field of 
employee compensation. As former BLS Commissioner Janet 
Norwood foresaw in 1988, “To keep pace, survey designers 
will have to prospect for themselves as well as for data 
users.”%° LJ 


1 The former programs were the Employment Cost Index, which 
includes the series on Employer Costs for Employee Compensation; 
the Employee Benefits Survey; and the Occupational Compensation 
Survey Program. For a background on these programs, see William J. 
Wiatrowski, “The National Compensation Survey: Compensation 
Statistics for the 21st Century,” Compensation and Working 
Conditions, winter 2000, pp. 5-14. 


2 Using data from 1992-93, the Bureau calculated experimental 
estimates of health insurance offerings, including estimates of the 
proportion of establishments making such offerings. (See Michael 
Bucci and Robert Grant, “Employer-sponsored health insurance: 
“what’s offered; what’s chosen,” Monthly Labor Review, October 
1995, pp. 38-44.) This research into offerings was expanded in test 
surveys of the construction industry in 1998-99, although 


establishment counts were not published. (See Robert W. Van Giezen, 
“Insurance and Retirement Benefits in the Salt Lake City-Ogden, ur, 
and Toledo, OH, Construction Industries,” Compensation and Working 
Conditions, fall 2000, pp. 23-35.) 


> Retirement plans include defined benefit pension plans and defined 
contribution plans. (See the appendix for definitions thereof. ) Because 
estimates of sample error are not available for the 2003 Ncs_ benefits 
survey, the comparative statements made in this article could not be 
subjected to statistical significance testing. For that reason, the 
comparisons drawn here are generally limited to differences of 10 
percentage points or more. 

4 The term “establishment” is not synonymous with “company” 
or “firm.” In the NcCs , an establishment is generally a single physical 
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location. A company or firm, by contrast, can be composed of many 
establishments. In examining differences in the incidence of benefits 
by size of establishment, it is important to note that such differences 
may be due to factors other than size, such as the mix of occupations, 
industries, unionization, and geographic locations. For example, 
occupations with higher rates of benefit coverage may be more 
prevalent in larger than in smaller establishments. This caution also 
applies to all other comparisons of the incidence of benefits or 
characteristics drawn in this article. 


5 For information on establishment counts and employment by size of 
establishment, see the BLS Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages, 
on the Internet at http://www.bls.gov/cew/cewsize.htm. The per- 
centages cited in this article are derived from the 2003 Ncs Benefits Survey. 


6 In compiling data on access, workers are assumed to have access 
to a plan even if they are ineligible because of age and service require- 
ments or administrative lag time. This data collection protocol was 
chosen to reduce respondent burden and increase the yield of reported 
data. For more detailed information on the definitions of “access” 
and “participation,” see Carl Barsky, “Incidence benefits measures in 
the National Compensation Survey,” this issue, pp. 21-28. For a 
discussion of the various ways of counting employees to measure 
benefits coverage in view of data collection practicalities, see William 
J. Wiatrowski, “Counting the Incidence of Employee Benefits,” 
Compensation and Working Conditions, June 1996, pp. 10-18. 


7 For information on the needs of researchers and policymakers for 
health insurance data, see William Wiatrowski, Holly Harvey, and 
Katharine R. Levit, “Employment-Related Health Insurance: Federal 
Agencies’ Roles in Meeting Data Needs,” Health Care Financing 
Review, spring 2002, pp. 115-30. 


® For a discussion of the factors that may influence takeup rates, 
see William J. Wiatrowski, “Declines in health insurance and 
retirement plan coverage, 1992-2003,” this issue, pp. 29-36. For a 
more detailed analysis of the data on establishment and employee 
offerings presented in the current article, see Barsky, “Incidence 
benefits measures.” 


° Employment figures estimated from the survey are not as precise 
as those developed from other BLs surveys with larger samples and 
with designs geared toward generating employment estimates. The 
employment estimates from the benefits survey are presented only to 
indicate the approximate sizes of various classifications within the 
entire private economy. 


'© The classification of areas into metropolitan and nonmetropolitan 
categories follows Office of Management and Budget (OMB) metropolitan 
areas designations as of 1994. In the next few years, the survey will be 
converted to OMB designations announced in 2003 and amended in 2004. 


"The nine divisions are as follows: New England—Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont; Middle 
Atlantic—New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania; East North Central— 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin; West North Central—lIowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota; 
South Atlantic—Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, 
Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia; East 
South Central—Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee; West South 
Central—Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas; Mountain—Arizona, 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming; 
Pacific—Alaska, California, Hawaii, Oregon, Washington. 


'. For information on the Standard Occupational Classification system, 
see www.bls.gov/soc/;, for information on the North American Industry 
Classification System, see Www.bls.gov/bls/naics.htm. 


'° According to the Ncs, the median wage in private industry was 
$13.00 in July 2002—the latest data available when the benefits survey 
was planned. The median for 2003 was $13.39. (See Supplementary 
Table 2.1, Supplementary Tables, July 2002, National Compensation 
Survey; on the Internet at http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ocs/home.htm. 


'* Two procedures are used to ensure worker homogeneity. First, the 
survey protocol calls for collecting data on workers in jobs recognized as 
discrete by the employer. Second, data collection procedures require that 
the jobs which are selected share three common characteristics: workers 
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employed in them must have a full-time or part-time work schedule, 
must possess union or nonunion status, and must be paid on either a time 


~ or an incentive basis. 


'S Applying survey weights tended to show higher levels of wage 
dispersion. For example, the average difference between the highest- 
and lowest-paid workers within establishment jobs was 52 percent 
with the use of weighted data, compared with 42 percent with 
unweighted data. 


16 For a summary of one phase of the research on variable pay, see 
Jeffrey L. Schildkraut, “Ncs Reviews the Effectiveness of Variable Pay 
Collection,” Compensation and Working Conditions Online, Apr. 16, 
2003. For a review of earlier studies conducted in 1989 and 1990, see 
Elizabeth Dietz, “Measuring Employee Bonuses: A Review of Test 
Surveys,” Compensation and Working Conditions, May 1994, pp. 13-19. 


'7 Nonproduction bonuses do not become part of the employee’s 
regular wages or salary. For example, a salary increase granted to an 
employee after 3 years of service would be classified by the NCs as part 
of the worker’s salary or wage rate. In contrast, a one-time payment 
in recognition of an employee’s having attained 10 years of service 
would be classified as a bonus. 


'8 Because incentive workers compose only 5 percent of all workers, 
survey estimates for incentive workers are likely to be subject to con- 
siderable variability. 


'S For results of the 1999 study, see Pilot Survey on the Incidence of 
Stock Options in Private Industry in 1999 (UsDL: 00-290, Oct. 11, 
2000); on the Internet at http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ocs/sp/ 
nenr0001.txt. See also Beth Levin Crimmel and Jeffrey L. 
Schildkraut, “Stock Option Plans Surveyed by Ncs,” Compensation 
and Working Conditions, spring 2001, pp. 3-21. 


2° For background information on summary plan descriptions, see 
Allan P. Blostin, “Preventive care provisions, other benefits: are 
they described in plan documents?” Monthly Labor Review, October 
2002, pp. 13-19. 


*! A few of the tables, such as those describing employer and em- 
ployee premiums for medical care, contain the average wage breakout, 
in addition to breakouts on the occupational group, unionization, 
industry, and establishment size categories. 


* For background information on how the NCS benefits survey has 
been revised to reflect this evolution of medical plan design, see Allan 
P. Blostin and Iris S. Diaz, “Health Insurance Provisions Captured by 
the EBS and the Ncs,” Compensation and Working Conditions, spring 
1999, pp. 14-18. An earlier examination of how the BLS survey has 
evolved to keep pace with changes in medical plans is given in John J. 
Kane, Allan P. Blostin, and Jordan N. Pfuntner, “Changing Survey 
Strategies in the Evolution of Health Care Plans,” Compensation and 
Working Conditions, September 1996, pp. 3-10. 


3 See Blostin and Diaz, p. 16. 


** The 2003 figure is for all employees, full time and part time, in all 
sizes of establishments. Comparable figures for 1988 are not available. 


** For a detailed exposition of cash balance plans, see Kenneth R. 
Elliott and James H. Moore, Jr., “Cash Balance Pension Plans: The New 
Wave,” Compensation and Working Conditions, summer 2000, pp. 3-11. 


*° For examples of sliding scales, see L. Bernard Green, “Questions 
and Answers on Cash Balance Pension Plans,” Compensation and 
Working Conditions Online, Sept. 22, 2003. 


” For a study of the impact of automatic enrollment provisions at 
three companies, see James J. Choi, David Laibson, Brigitte Madrian, 
and Andrew Metrick, “For Better or Worse: Default Effects and 
401(k) Savings Behavior,” BER Working Paper Series, Working Paper 
8651 (National Bureau of Economic Research, December 2001). 


* See Wiatrowski, Harvey, and Levit, “Employment-Related Health 
Insurance.” 


** In cases where no premium was designated for family coverage, an 
alternative premium was used. The preferred alternative was “single plus 
two” coverage, followed by “single plus spouse,” “single plus child,” and — 
“single plus one.” : 


*© The approach described was taken to maximize the amount of 
directly collected data used in the calculation. See Michael Lettau, “New 
statistics for health insurance from the National Compensation Survey,” 
this issue, pp. 46-50, for a discussion of alternative measures of employee 
and employer premiums that do include the employee’s choice of a 
single- or family-coverage option in the calculation. 


*! These are only a few of the factors that could cause costs to differ 
from premiums. Among others, employer costs in self-administered plans 
are affected by administrative costs, and financing arrangements can 
cause adjustments to employer costs based upon the claims experience of 
the current or previous year. Finally, within the Ncs publications, cal- 
culational differences arise that stem from the distinction between 
premiums and costs. For example, the Employment Cost Index (EcI) and 
Employer Costs for Employee Compensation (ECEC) series include data 
on employer expenditures (aggregate payments rather than premium 
rates) for health care, as well as employer premium payments, whereas 
only data on premiums were used in the tabulations published in the 2003 
NCS benefits survey. 


* For a description of Federal surveys providing aggregate measures 


APPENDIX: Glossary of terms 


of health insurance costs, see John Buckley and Robert VanGiezen, 
Monthly Labor Review, forthcoming. 


°° The 2003 data on the incidence and provisions of benefits were 
generated from about 2,900 private-industry establishments that were 
newly incorporated into the NCS survey. The ECI and ECEC samples, in 
contrast, include establishments that are new, as well as establishments 
that previously were in the sample. The March 2003 EcEC sample, for 
example, included nearly 6,900 private-industry establishments. As noted 
earlier, the sample used for the Ncs tabulations of the incidence and 
provisions of benefits will gradually increase over the next few years, 
eventually becoming the same sample that the ECI and ECEC use. 


4 Data for 1986 were released by the Bureau in 1997. (See Employer 
Costs for Employee Compensation: 1986-1999; on the Internet at 
http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ect/sp/ecb10013.pdf.) 


35 See Lettau, ‘““New statistics for health insurance,” for an account 
of research into health insurance costs.) 


6 Janet L. Norwood, “Measuring the cost and incidence of employee 
benefits,” Monthly Labor Review, August 1988, p. 8. 


Access. A measure of the proportion or number of employees 
who are offered a benefit plan. 


Attendance bonus. A payment to employees whose work 
attendance record meets certain standards. 


Cash balance plan. A defined benefit pension plan in which an 
account is maintained for each participant. Employers specify a 
contribution and a rate of interest on the contribution that will 
provide a predetermined amount at retirement. 


Cash profit-sharing plans. Cash payments made to workers 
and often determined by a formula based on company profits. Such 
payments are not intended for retirement, and individual accounts 
are not established. 


Coinsurance. Ina health insurance plan, a form of medical cost 
sharing that requires the insurer to pay a stated percentage of 
medical expenses after the deductible amount, if any, has been paid 
by the subscriber. 


Deductible. A fixed dollar amount during the benefit period 
(usually a year) that an insured person pays before the insurer 
starts to make payments for covered medical expenses. 


Defined benefit pension. A retirement plan that uses a specific, 
predetermined formula to calculate the amount of an employee’s 
future benefit. 


Defined contribution plan. A retirement plan in which the 
employer makes specified contributions, but the amount of the 
retirement benefit is not specified. 


Employee recognition bonus. A payment to employees that 
rewards their performance or significant events in their worklife. 
An example is an “employee of the month” award. 


End-of-year bonus. A payment to employees near the end of 
the calendar or fiscal year as a sign of appreciation for working hard 
throughout the year, often in recognition of the corporation or 
business unit having attained certain financial goals. 


Exclusive provider organization (EPO). A type of preferred 
provider organization under which employees must use providers 
from a specified network of physicians and hospitals in order to 
receive coverage; there is no coverage for care received from a 
nonnetwork provider, except in an emergency. 


For-profit establishment. An establishment in business to 
generate profits. 


Full-time worker. A worker whom the employer considers to 
be full time. The nNcs does not use a standard-hours rule, such as 35 
or 40 hours per week. 


Health insurance. A broad term referring to all types of health 
care coverage, including medical, dental, vision, and prescription- 
drug care. 

Health maintenance organization (HMO). See prepaid plans. 


Hiring bonus. A payment made by an employer to an employee 
to induce an individual to accept employment with the employer. 


Holiday bonus. A payment made to employees, often near the 
end of the calendar year, in recognition of the holiday season or a 
specific public holiday. May be referred to as a Christmas bonus. 


In and out of network. A medical care plan provision that 
designates certain physicians and hospitals as network providers. 
Services sought from health care providers who do not belong to 
the network are reimbursed at a lower rate than that applicable to 
network providers. 
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Incentive-based pay. General term for a collection of methods of 
wage payment that relate earnings of workers to their actual pro- 
duction, individually or as part of a group. 


Indemnity plan. A type of medical plan that reimburses the 
patient or provider (or both) as expenses are incurred. 


Longevity bonus. A payment made to employees on the basis of 
their length of service. 


Management incentive bonus. A payment to managers 
rewarding them for their ability to direct the performance of a 
group of subordinate employees in the attainment of a specified 
goal. 


Medical insurance. A type of health insurance that provides 
services or payments for services rendered in the hospital or by a 
physician. (The term does not include plans that provide only 
dental, vision, or prescription-drug coverage.) 


Money purchase pension plan. A defined contribution plan that 
designates employer contributions, typically a percentage of 
employee earnings. Contributions are allocated to individual 
accounts established for each employee. 


Nonproduction bonus. A cash payment that is not directly related 
to the output of either the employee or a group of employees. 


Nonprofit establishment. An establishment that qualifies as a 
nonprofit organization under Internal Revenue Code Section 501. 


Orthodontic care. Services for the correction of malpositioned 
teeth. 


Other bonus. Cash payments, awarded to employees, that are 
different from the other types of nonproduction bonuses listed in 
table 2. 


Part-time worker. A worker whom the employer considers to be 
part time. The ncs does not use a standard-hours rule, such as 35 or 
40 hours per week. 


Participation. The number or proportion of employees who are 
enrolled in (covered by) a benefit plan. 


Payments in lieu of employee benefits. Payments to em- 
ployees in lieu of the employer’s providing a benefit (such as 
medical insurance). 


Point-of-service (POS) option. An HMO-pPO hybrid; sometimes 
referred to as an “open-ended” HMO when offered by an HMO. POS 
plans resemble HMO’s with regard to in-network services. Services 
rendered outside of the network are usually reimbursed in a manner 
similar to that employed by conventional indemnity plans (for 
example, provider reimbursement based on a fee schedule or usual, 
customary, and reasonable charges). 


Preferred provider organization (PPO). An indemnity plan 


under which coverage is provided to participants through a network 
of selected health care providers (such as hospitals and physicians). 
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The enrollees are permitted to go outside the network, but would 
incur larger costs in the form of higher deductibles, higher coin- 
surance rates, or nondiscounted charges from providers. In the Ncs, 
these plans are now called “indemnity inside and outside of 
network” plans. 


Prepaid plans. Health care plans that assume both the financial 
risks associated with providing comprehensive medical services 
and the responsibility for health care delivery in a particular 
geographic area to members, usually in return for a fixed, prepaid 
fee. The term is a synonym for “health maintenance organizations” 
(HMO’s). 


Referral bonus. A payment to employees for recommending a 
qualified applicant who is hired by the establishment. 


Retention bonus. A payment made by an employer to an 
incumbent employee to retain that individual with the establishment. 


Retirement benefits. Benefits accruing under a plan that accumulates 
savings for, or provides income to, retired workers. Retirement plans 
are classified as either defined benefit pension plans or defined 
contribution plans. 


Safety bonus. A payment to employees for maintaining a high 
level of safety in the workplace. 


Savings-and-thrift plan. A retirement plan under which 
employees may contribute a predetermined portion of (usually 
pretax) earnings to an individual account, all or part of which the 
employer matches. 


Short-term disability benefits. Benefits that provide full, 
partial, or a combination of full and partial pay to employees who 
are unable to work because of a non-work-related accident or illness. 
Benefits are usually paid for a fixed number of weeks, typically 26. 
The benefit is usually either a percentage of the employee’s earnings 
or a fixed dollar amount per week. 


Suggestion bonus. A payment to employees whose innovative 
suggestions for creating better work processes and improving the 
establishment’s efficiency have been considered or implemented. 


Takeup rate. The proportion of workers offered a benefit plan 
who participate in the plan. 


Time-based pay. Pay that is tied to an hourly rate or a salary and 
that is not tied directly to production. 


Traditional fee-for-service plans. Indemnity medical plans that 
allow the participant the choice of any provider without any effect 
on reimbursement. These plans reimburse the patient or provider 
as expenses are incurred. 


Union-related bonus. A payment made to employees covered 
by a collective bargaining agreement upon signing a new labor 
contract or in lieu of a general wage increase. 


Variable pay. Pay which includes a variety of cash or cash- 
equivalent payments that, unlike “base” wages and salaries, vary 
by factors other than hours worked or the amount.of time covered 
by the pay period. ? 
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Incidence benefits measures 
in the National Compensation Survey 


For the first time, data from the National Compensation Survey 
allow comparisons between establishments offering 

health and retirement benefits and the rates at which 
employees have access to and participate in those benefits 


bout 60 percent to 70 percent of private 
A= employees had access to health 
insurance and retirement benefits and 
about half participated in them during 2003. Access 
and participation rates varied widely by the type of 
plan and by various employee and establishment 
characteristics. The availability of and participation 
in health insurance, retirement, and other benefits 
were both much higher among employees who were 
in full-time occupations, covered by union con- 
tracts, and who worked in large establishments and 
in metropolitan areas. New survey tabulations 
showed that availability and participation were also 
greater for higher-paid employees. 

The percentage of employees with both access 
to benefits and participation in these benefits varied 
widely, from all employees in some instances to 
fewer than half in others. The survey did not study 
the reasons employees choose to participate or not 
to participate in various benefits. However, it is likely 
that the cost of the benefit to the employee is a 
determinant. 

This article compares the four measures of 
incidence of employee benefits studied in the 
National Compensation Survey (NCS) benefits 
survey in private industry for 2003. The fact that 
an establishment offered benefits to some em- 
ployees did not necessarily mean that all em- 
ployees had access to such a benefit. Nevertheless, 
the percent of establishments offering benefits was 
often lower than the proportion of employees with 
access. This seeming paradox was generally true 
because large establishments are far more likely 
to offer benefits than smaller ones. 


Measuring employee benefits 


One of the problems in presenting data on 
employee benefits is how best to report on those 
benefits. This article largely addresses this issue 
and the different findings. 

For wage and salary information, the NCS 
program generally obtains data for individual 
employees. This is done because there are often 
significant variations among individual employees 
in the rate of pay within the same occupation. How- 
ever, employer-provided benefits do not vary. in 
the same way. 

For this discussion, employee benefits are 
classified as wage-related and nonwage-related. 
When benefits are wage-related, they are typically 
a percent of the salary or a fixed amount for each 
period (such as an hour) worked or paid. Wage- 
related benefits are most typically paid vacations 
and holidays and legally required benefits such as 
Social Security. Nonwage-related benefits are those 
for which the employer pays a fixed amount that is 
not directly related to the employee’s salary. Typical 
examples are health insurance plans and some 
retirement plans and nonproduction bonuses. 
However, in any given company, these general 
situations may not apply. For example, some union 
employees in the construction trades receive health 
and retirement benefits from a fund to which 


.employers contribute a specific percentage of the 


employee’s hourly earnings. 

For wage-related benefits, the variation in cost 
may be significant, certainly a lot more than for 
benefits that are not wage-related. NCS does not 
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provide data on variations in benefit costs among individual 
employees. However, for both types of plans, the variations in 
incidence, and the provisions’ of those plans, are not likely to 
be as great as variations in costs. For example, it is typical for 
vacation schedules to differ by length of service, but not by 
salary or occupation. However, because of differences in wages 
and lengths of service, vacation costs to the employer will vary 
by employee. 

The incidence and provisions of benefits that are 
nonwage related vary even less. For example, establishments 
that pay part of the cost of medical insurance frequently offer 
more than one plan to employees. In some companies, only 
one plan is offered and in others, typically larger employers, 
the company may provide a choice of plans. For all the 
employees participating in a plan, the provisions of the plan 
are the same. The cost that the employer pays will rarely vary 
among individual employees who choose the same cover- 
age, or even among employees in different occupations. It 
is most likely the employer will pay the same amount for 
every employee who elects the same coverage, and the em- 
ployer sometimes pays the same amount across differing 
plans. 

Thus, it is reasonable to develop measures of employee 
benefits that relate to relatively large groups of workers. It is also 
of some value to determine what the policy of establishments is 
regarding benefits, because benefits often are the same for all 
employees within establishments. 


Percent of establishments offering health and retirement benefits, and retiree health benefits, 
by establishment characteristics, private industry, National Compensation Survey, March 2003 


For the 2003 employee benefits survey, we provide four 


- measures of the incidence of health and retirement benefits: 


establishment offerings, employee access, employee partic- 
ipation, and take-up rates. For health and retirement provisions, 
we limit information to participants. 

Establishment offerings refer to the policy of individual 
establishments.? The estimates shown in table 1 are of esta- 
blishments that offered health insurance or retirement plans— 
defined benefits or defined contribution’ to any of their 
employees. For this reason, table 1 is presented by establish- 
ment characteristics. 

Employee access refers to establishment policy vis-a-vis 
specific groups of workers. The group of employees—all of the 
workers in a specific company occupation in the esta- 
blishment—is considered to have access to a benefit if the 
benefit is offered to at least one of those employees. In 
determining access, provisions such as a 1-month service 
requirement before employees are eligible for coverage are 
ignored, as well as whether any employees within the occu- 
pation actually participate in the plan. 

Employee participation refers to whether or not individual 
employees elect to be covered by a particular benefit. The respon- 
dents in the survey are asked to report the number of employees 
who elect to participate. For such benefits, then, the participation 
numbers are almost always lower than access numbers. 

Take-up rate refers to the percent of workers with access 
who participate in the plan. 
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ide akan Retirement Defined Defined Healthcare | Retiree health | Retiree health 
e benefits’ benefit contribution benefits? underage 65 | over age 65 
ANTEStADNSIITIONIS cesza.crchy, cctitears.httestiase 47 10 45 58 | 4 4 
Establishment characteristics 

GOGdSHBrOGUCING setiverscsrsastivarnssacuarsasoetiare 45 11 42 60 4 4 
SEMICS-PlOGUCING .csarctaservevistharterdectpigtines 47 10 46 57 5 a 

TOO WONKGIS caectcsdestzes rastuvevivaesaticavetcaciaas 45 9 Ad 56 4 3 

ACO WOFKONS OF MOTO ts oevseuncavnrseseeeten 88 38 82 95 19 15 

Geographic areas 

MEMOMOIIAM ALORS aca ceseavncmntsscertuthatencsusiors 51 10 49 60 5 4 
Nonmetropolitan areas ..........cccsssccseseeeesees 32 9 31 51 3 3 
INGVAIESIG ANG stacey Maree ccbtencarecctinadcasessmvants Oar 48 11 48 54 1 1 
MICO AUAIIUC ct ererettheravtates teri oct actin: 49 VF 44 63 6 is) 

East North Central 62 13 61 84 6 S 
West North Central 38 5 36 36 2 2 
SOU AUS Gzectreth «deariecruteamtemeare avers 54 5 53 55 3} 3 

East South Central 52 5 51 58 11 11 
West South Central 39 13 39 58 ff 7 
MOUNIED recerrarverarct wavs ated ceectinenscratoiees 25 7 23 42 2 2 
PAcliGn. nace Rae etl napa an 45 12 43 58 3 3 

‘Includes defined benefit pension plans and defined contribution retirement * Health care benefits may include a medical plan, 
or a separa’ 

plans. The total is less than the sum of the individual items because many vision, or prescription drug plan. . lngeiy 
employees participated in both types of plans. 


As employee benefits—particularly health insurance and 
retirement plans—continue to be topics of interest, these 
measures can help shed light on trends. We can, for example, 


» determine whether changes in health insurance coverage relate 


to fewer establishments offering such plans or from employees 
deciding not to participate. 


Findings 


Establishment offerings. In 2003, BLS provided data for 
establishment offerings for the first time‘ in the employee benefits 
program. Table 1 shows that 47 percent of establishments in the 
study offered retirement plans to one or more active employees, 
and 58 percent of establishments offered health benefits. About 
4 percent of the establishments offered the option of continuing 
health insurance into retirement to their active employees. 
There are two major types of retirement plans: defined benefit 
and defined contribution. Table 1 shows that it is more than four 
times as likely (45 percent) for an establishment to offer a defined 
contribution plan as a defined benefit plan (10 percent). Access 
for defined contribution benefits were reported by 51 percent of 
the establishments and defined benefits were reported by 20 
percent. (See table 2.) At one time, defined benefit plans were the 
norm for retirement. Changes in the economy and tax laws may 
have been contributing factors to the decline of defined benefit 
plans* Though the survey did not collect information on 
establishment offerings until 2003, 15 years ago the survey 


retirement benefits, March 2003 


Percent of establishments offering, percent of employees with access to and participating in health and 


showed 42 percent of full-time private employees participated in 
defined benefit pension plans and 40 percent in defined 
contribution plans.® 

Health care and retirement benefits for active employees varied 
little among goods-producing and service-producing industries. 
However, these benefits were more likely to be offered by esta- 
blishments in metropolitan areas than by those in non- 
metropolitan areas and in establishments with at least 100 
employees than those with fewer employees. Among regions, 
establishments in the East North Central region were most likely 
to offer health or retirement benefits and those in the West North 
Central and Mountain States, least likely. 

The information on retiree health benefits is unique to table 1. 
Although NCS collects information on access to and parti- 
cipation in benefit plans for current employees, there is no such 
information for retirees. A small percentage of establishments 
allows current employees to participate in health insurance plans 
after retirement. Four percent of establishments provided this 
access to employees who retire before they turn 65 and four 
percent provided this access to employees 65 or older. For about 
half of the establishments providing such benefits, the employer 
contributed to retiree health insurance; for most of the remainder, 
the retiree paid the entire cost. In rare instances, employers paid 
the entire cost. | 

Retiree benefits did not vary much by various characteristics 
except that they were far more common in larger establishments 
than in smaller ones. 


Health insurance’ Retirement plans? 
Total 
Characteristic employees 
(millions) Establishments ae Employees | Establishments Ped es? Employees 
offering access participating offering eCess participating 
| 
All employees 102.8 58 69 55 47 57 49 
Establishment 
characteristics 

Goods-producing ............ 24.0 60 82 72 45 70 63 
Service-producing .......... 78.9 57 66 50 47 53 45 
1-99 WOFKETS ........c sees 55.3 56 58 43 45 42 35 
100 workers or more ...... 47.6 95 83 69 88 75 65 
Geographic areas 

Metropolitan areas ......... 88.4 60 70 56 51 58 50 
Nonmetropolitan areas ... 14.5 51 65 50 32 52 42 
New England .................+ 6.6 54 67 54 48 2, 44 
Middle Atlantic Gb: s See 14.1 63 74 59 49 61 56 
East North Central ......... 19.1 84 74 59 62 64 56 
West North Central ........ 7.9 36 60 51 38 56 48 
South*Atlantic.........-....s. 18.0 55 68 53 54 57 46 
East South Central ........ 5.4 58 a 64 52 60 51 
West South Central........ des 58 65 53 39 53 42 
MOUnitaiil eee sadent ee: 6.1 42 57 42 25 51 38 
PACHIO tas sterce ones ons eee 14.5 46 72 57, 45 53 L 46 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Continue 
health and retirement benefits, March 2003 


d—Percent of establishments offering, 


percent of employees with access to and participating in 


Offerings versus access and participation. When one 
compares establishment offerings with employee access and 
participation measures, the findings are somewhat surprising. 
The percent of establishments offering health insurance (58 
percent) is almost identical to the percent of employees 
participating in health insurance (55 percent’). The percent of 
employees with access to health insurance is much higher at 69 
percent. For retirement plans, 47 percent of the establishments in 
the survey offered them, 57 percent of the employees had access 
to them, and 49 percent of employees participated in them. 

One would expect, other things being equal, that the 
percentage of employees with access would be no greater than 
establishment offerings. By definition, if an employee has access 
to a benefit, that establishment offers the benefit. In addition, 
participation would be somewhat lower than access for health 
and defined contribution benefits, because employees are often 
required to contribute to these plans. In contrast, employees are 
rarely required to contribute to defined benefit plans. Thus, 
access and participation would be about equal. 

The dichotomy of big and large establishments largely 
explains this apparent paradox. Although almost half (46 percent) 
of employees covered by the survey work in establishments that 
have 100 workers or more, smaller establishments make up 96 
percent of all establishments. About 95 percent of large 
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= 
Defined benefit plans Defined contribution plans 
Total } a 
Characteristic Employees 
(millions) Establishments seo ass Employees _| Establishments Emneyees Employees 
offering acces participating offering neoess participating 
All employees ............-. 102.8 10 20 20 45 51 | 40 
Establishment 
characteristics sf 

Goods-producing ........... 24.0 11 31 31 42 60 
Service-producing ......... 78.9 10 il 16 46 48 37 
1-99 workers ............ 55.3 9 9 8 j 44 38 31 
100 workers or more ..... 47.6 38 34 33 82 65 51 

Geographic areas 
Metropolitan areas ........ 88.4 10 21 21 49 51 41 
Nonmetropolitan areas ... 14.5 9 15 14 31 47 36 
New England ...............+ 6.6 11 16 15 48 44 37 
Middle Atlantic ............... 14.1 17 30 30 44 49 43 
East North Central ........ 19.1 13 24 23 61 56 46 
West North Central ........ 7.9 5 22 21 36 47 37 
South Atlantic ............. 18.0 5 17 16 53 53 40 
East South Central........ 5.4 5 14 14 51 59 46 
West South Central ....... 11.3 13 18 18 39 49 35 
Mountainis.c:8:2..dicies-ce 6.1 if 12 10 23 47 34 
PACH Cnt rete se ctctecoecaastetcn: 14.5 12 20 20 43 hse 46 37 

' Health insurance can be a medical, dental, prescription drug, or vision participation. See endnote 7 in the text for details. 

plan. “Access” in this table means the percent of employees in an occupation ? Includes defined benefit pension plans and defined contribution retirement 
that has at least one health insurance plan.“Employees participating” refers plans. The total is less than the sum of the individual items because many 
to the health insurance type in any given occupation with the highest employees participated in both types of plans. 
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establishments offered health insurance. In these establish- 
ments, 83 percent of employees had access to health benefits 
and 69 percent participated. For smaller establishments, the 
numbers are: 56 percent offered health insurance, 58 percent of 
employees had access to it, and 43 percent of the employees 
participated. 

For retirement plans, the three measures follow expected 
patterns within the two size groupings. For smaller establish- 
ments, 45 percent of the establishments offer a plan, 42 percent 
of the employees had access to it, and 35 percent of the 
employees participated. For establishments with at least 100 
employees the values are 88 percent for establishment offerings, 
75 employee access, and 65 percent for employee participation. 

Defined benefit plans were far more common in larger 
establishments. In the 1-99 employees category, the values 
for establishment offerings, employee access, and employee 
participation were each just under 10 percent; for larger 
establishments, the values were 38, 34, and 33, respectively. 
Defined contribution plans were more common than defined 
benefit plans in both small and large establishments. In small 
establishments the percentages for offerings, access, and 
participation were 44, 38, and 31; for large establishments, the 
percentages were 82, 65, and 51. 


Access versus participation. The survey design permits more 
detailed comparison of access and participation estimates. Unlike 
the establishment offering estimates, access and participation 


- are both based on employment within an occupation. The only 


difference between the two types of estimates is that access 
estimates include all employees in an occupation, whereas 
participation estimates are limited to those who actually 
participate in the plan. For this reason, comparisons are made by 
employee as well as establishment characteristics. Participation 
estimates will normally be lower than, and never higher than 
access. 

Table 3 presents access and participation rates for retirement 
and health benefits. In addition, it shows take-up rates, defined 
as the percent of employees with access who participate in the 
plans.® 

In general, access and participation rates follow similar 
patterns. Access to and participation in benefits covered by the 
2003 study tend to be higher for union employees, full-time 
employees, in metropolitan areas, and in goods producing 
industries than their opposites. Among regions, there tend to be 
slight variation. In general, the New England and Mountain 
regions had the lowest access and incidence rates and the Middle 
Atlantic, East North Central, and Pacific had the highest. 


By contrast, take-up rates varied widely from access and 
participation rates. (These are discussed in the following 
sections.) 


Retirement plans. About three-fifths of employees had access 
to one or more retirement plans. Defined contribution plans were 
by far more common. The overall take-up rate for retirement plans 
was 86 percent. For defined benefit plans, the take-up rate was 
100 percent. In the private sector, almost all defined benefit plans 
are paid for entirely by the employer. For defined contribution 
plans, the overall take-up rate was still very high at 78 percent. 

Access and participation rates were higher for full-time and 
union employees, for those in occupations averaging at least 
$15 per hour, and those in larger establishments, in goods- 
producing industries, and in metropolitan areas. Take-up rates 
are also higher for these categories of employees. Thus, in 
addition to having more opportunity to participate in retirement 
plans, these employees are more likely to participate when offered. 

By definition, savings and thrift plans—the most common of 
defined contribution plans—require employee contributions. 
The overall take-up rate for defined contribution plans was 78 
percent, and generally fell in the 70- to 85-percent range for 
various categories of employees. 


Table 3. Percent of employees with access to and participating in retirement and health benefits and take-up rates, 
March 2003 
Retirement benefits’ 
Characteristic All plans | Defined benefit Defined contribution 
Access | Participation) Take-up* | Access | Participation) Take-up* | Access | Participation) Take-up* 
T 
All EMPlOVeeS .........eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee y/ 49 86 20 20 100 51 40 78 
Worker characteristics 

White-collar occupations ............ 67 59 88 23 22 96 62 51 82 
Blue-collar occupations .............. 59 50 85 24 24 100 49 38 78 
Service Occupations ............:06 28 21 75 8 Uf 88 23 16 > 7A) 
BUNTING jose eset en seteceezvagevaies testes co 67 58 87 24 24 100 60 48 80 
Palit im Gaeta sonst cesses oytssreececnes nose 24 18 WS 8 8 100 21 14 67 
MOTION ee toescercartitee see sssstnsveeseetonie 86 83 97 74 72 97 45 39 87 
NOMUIMONeececteeceeca te terc eccat 54 45 83 15 15 100 51 40 78 
Average wage less than $15 

per ae i oot Beccter es ern rere 45 35 78 12 11 92 40 29 73 
Average wage $15 per hour 

or higher o eee rca tenets caneee ie 76 70 92 34 33 97 67 57 85 
Establishment characteristics 
GOOdS-DrOGUCING .........0..0+s-ce.c+00-- 70 63 90 31 31 100 60 49 82 
S@rviCe-PrOduCing ...........esseereee 53 45 85 17 16 48 37 Ut 
1 —OQIWOIKEIS) sercesereenccevccvos-vesssens 42 35 83 9 8 89 38 31 82 
100 workers Or MOF .........ceeeeee aS 65 87 34 33 97 65 51 78 

Geographic areas 
Metropolitan areas ..........:cccceeeee 58 50 86 21 21 100 51 41 80 
Nonmetropolitan areas .. ae 52 42 81 15 14 93 47 36 tle 
NGW ENOIANG 2. focreseccccesr-cecnancateane oil 44 86 16 15 44 37 84 
Middle Atlantic EEA A ROR EMT 61 56 92 30 30 100 49 43 88 
East North Central ............sseee 64 56 88 24 23 96 56 46 82 
West North Central ........ccceccece 56 48 86 22 21 95 47 37 79 
SOIT ANUIC neceeas nis cxscaeseeverssseee 57 46 81 17 16 94 53 40 75 
East South Central 60 51 85 14 14 100 59 46 78 
West South Central 53 42 79 18 18 100 49 35 val 
Mountain .. 51 38 75 12 10 83 47 34 72 
PAGING sees Hofivas eats osinetecyndvcotseer2 53 46 87 20 20 100 46 37 80 
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Table 3. | Continued—Percent of employees with access to and participating in retirement and health benefits and 
take-up rates, March 2003 " 
Health plans? 
Medical Dental Vision 
Characteristic ‘oe Bee, | 
Partici- | Take Partici- | Take- | access | Partici- | Take- | access | Partici- | Take- 
Access | tion | -up? Access pation | up pation | ui pation up* 
| | { ad 
All EMPIOVEES ..........eeeeseeeees 69 55 80 60 45 We) 40 32 80 25 19 76 
Worker characteristics 
White-collar occupations ...... 76 62 82 65 50 7 47 37 79 28 21 75 
Blue-collar occupations ........ 76 63 83 64 51 80 40 33 83 25 20 80 
Service occupations ............. 1 42 27 64 38 22 58 15 68 15 9 60 
FUN tiNn@ eer ecereceseetatsteenxses.caend 84 68 81 73 56 77 49 82 30 23 77 
Pavtetiti@!eesvereccecessceescxescucecsee 22 13 59 17 9 53 67 7 5 71 
NUTOMeesereccc reece sececccceseesvecsecces 91 85 93 67 60 90 57 5 89 43 37 
INGMUMOM ksacses.ssseerteres-coneeee 67 52 78 59 44 75 38 30 79 23 17 74 
Average wage less than $15 
DOMINOU Mes Saesce se ccecn cots enaanses 58 42 72 51 35 69 30 22 73 18 12 67 
Average wage $15 per hour 
OC MONON ee poe creeacrroecseoneeene 87 76 87 74 61 82 55 47 85 35 28 80 
Establishment 
characteristics 
Goods-producing .......-....+e 82 72 88 68 57 84 48 42 88 30 25 83 
Service-producing ...........s.0 66 50 76 57 42 74 37 23 17 
P=QOWOFKETS: «..0s0c-cccteceseeccess 58 43 74 49 36 73 21 15 11 
100 workers or more ............-4 83 69 83 72 65 76 55 oa 80 35 27 rad 
Geographic areas 
Metropolitan areas ............... 70 56 80 60 45 75 41 33 80 25 19 76 
Nonmetropolitan areas .......... 65 50 Whe 60 44 73 34 27 79 23 17 74 
New Englandin.icisie.tiecen: 67 54 81 56 43 7 38 31 82 18 14 78 
Middle Atlantic .......: cscs 74 59 80 63 47 1 39 32 82 32 24 75 
East North Central ............... 74 59 80 62 47 76 42 34 81 22 17 77 
West North Central ............... 60 51 85 54 43 80 38 31 82 21 WW 81 
SOU AUANUG secemecscesctscscaxes) 68 53 78 57 44 77 39 30 7 19 14 74 
East South Central ............... TH 64 83 72 53 74 47 37 79 39 28 72 
West South Central .............. 65 53 82 61 47 77 37 30 81 22 17 7 
MOUSAII seeenrereers,esescetete cus eve 57 42 74 49 34 69 36 28 78 25 17 68 
PACIIC erage cresininteaus rots { 72 | Bi 79 60 {4 75 42 33 79 29 24 a 83 
' Includes defined benefit pension plans and defined contribution — “Employees participating” refers to the health insurance type in any given occupation 
retirement plans. The total is less than the sum of the individual items with the highest participation. See footnote 4 in the article for details. 
because many employees participated in both types of plans. ; j 
2 Health insurance can a medical, dental, prescription drug, or ‘The take-up rate is an estimate of the percentage of workers with access toaplan 
vision plan. “Access” under “All plans” means the percent of employees _— who participate in the plan. It is the rounded participation percentage divided by the 
in an occupation that has at least one health insurance plan, and _— rounded access percentage times 100. 


Health insurance? 


Three-fifths of employees had access to 
medical insurance, and 45 percent participated, resulting in a 
take-up rate of 75 percent. As with retirement, access, partici- 
pation, and take-up rates were generally higher for the types of 
employees indicated earlier. Although less commonly offered, 
vision had a take-up rate of 80 percent and dental insurance, 76 
percent. 

Take-up rates for health insurance were generally lower than 
those for retirement plans. Part of this may be due to the fact that 
employees sometimes are covered by plans provided by other 
family members. 

Although the survey did not specifically study the reasons 
for participation in plans, it is reasonable to expect that one 
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determinant might be the cost to the employee. BLS survey data 
show that for the last decade, employees have been increasingly 
required to contribute toward their medical insurance; average 
employee premiums for both single and family coverage have 
risen about 75 percent during this same period. One would expect 
that as the employee cost increases the likelihood of employees 
participating would decrease.'° 


Other benefits. Table 4 provides access, participation, and take- 
up rates for other studied benefits. Life insurance was offered to 
about one-half of employees in the survey, and almost all such 
employees participated. Life insurance is almost always entirely 
employer financed and is a relatively low cost to employers. In 


Percent of employees with access to and participating in selected benefits and take-up rates, March 2003 


>| the 2003 survey, 88 percent of life insurance participants were in 
‘| plans paid for entirely by their employer." The cost per employee 
| of life insurance was $.04 per hour worked in March 2003, or 0.2 


4 


percent of total compensation.’ Availability of life insurance by 


' establishment and occupational characteristics was similar to 
»| those for health insurance and retirement. 


a| 


{ i) 


{| 
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About two-fifths of employees had access to short-term 
disability insurance.'? These plans provide pay in the event of 
an illness or injury not occurring on the job. Nearly all such 
employees participated in these plans. Like life insurance, short- 
term disability insurance is almost always employer financed. 


Variation among establishment and occupational characteristics 


_ was similar to other benefits, except that short-term disability 


was more common for white- and blue-collar workers than it was 
for service workers. 

Long-term disability insurance, which provides payment to 
employees who sustain an injury or illness that prevents them 


from working for a long time or permanently, was available to 


about three-tenths of employees. This benefit, also, tends to be 
employer financed, and it experienced high take-up rates. For 


| long-term disability insurance, union and nonunion employees 


Life insurance Short-term disability Long-term disability 
Characteristic alae 
Access | Participation | Take-up Access |Participation| Take-up Access | Participation| Take-up 
Allemployees ...............0....000-. 50 47 94 39 37 95 30 28 93 
Worker characteristics 

White-collar occupations. ........ 56 54 96 41 40 98 42 40 95 
Blue-collar occupations .......... 53 50 94 45 44 98 21 20 95 
Service occupations ............... 29 25 86 21 20 95 11 10 91 
PPUNTITIG onoanssenssecnseneeesesnseoceeenn 61 59 97 46 45 98 38 36 95 
Rocitit-tiiNl Ore, eeasiescasteeeiosetctceesevoss 11 9 82 13 12 92 5 4 80 
UNION .....essecseerseesescnesseesueenenneens 63 61 97 69 68 99 28 27 96 
INONUMMOM Nata teassccastessctscuseesueses 49 46 94 36 34 94 30 29 97 
Average wage less than 
BS POM MOUN tassel Siscacescssesvaeess 40 37 93 29 27 93 17 16 94 
Average wage $15 per hour 

OTAMIGM Oli etecsetseeee ct severecsaceceecee 65 64 98 53 52 98 50 49 98 
Establishment characteristics 
Goods-producing ...........:.ee 61 58 95 56 54 96 30 29 97 
Service-producing ............... 47 44 94 33 32 97 30 28 93 
99 WOTKETS sececessssnsccosaeeanseanse Kid 33 92 28 26 93 20 18 90 
100 workers or more ............... 66 64 97 52 50 96 42 40 95 

Geographic areas 

Metropolitan areas ............ 50 48 96 40 38 95 32 30 94 
Nonmetropolitan areas ............ 49 45 92 32 31 97 18 17 94 
IICWIENGIANG|ssveccseo,-eseceesnes+us 44 42 95 36 33 92 31 29 94 
Middle Atlantic... 47 46 98 78 76 97 28 27 96 
East North Central .................. 56 ss! 95 39 37 95 32 30 94 
West North Central ................. 49 46 94 37 36 97 30 29 97 
SOUtIGATIANIC: ccos-csscesecesestavceses 51 49 96 30 29 97 33 31 94 
East South Central ................6 62 59 95 40 38 95 26 26 100 
West South Central ................. 51 48 94 30 28 93 30 28 93 
RAOUL rae sector tn cnacece cxetsscecaetes 45 40 89 20 19 95 23 23 100 
BO CUIC Westecesscasefervested sss «i-esdanch 43 4 95 27 27 100 29 28 97 


had approximately equal access to benefits (28 percent for union 
employees and 30 percent for nonunion employees), as did 
employees in goods- and service-producing establishments (30 
percent each). However, full-time workers were far more likely 
than part-time workers to have access to benefits (38 percent 
compared with 5 percent) and white-collar occupations had twice 
the access of blue-collar and four-times that of service 
occupations (42 percent for access, 21 percent for participation, 
and 11 percent for take-up). 

For both short-term and long-term disability, participation was 
very high among those employees who were offered the plans. 
Take-up rates were 90 percent or more in nearly all establishment 
and occupational characteristic categories. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME, BLS has provided information on 
establishments offering benefits and more detailed information 
on employee access and participation. When establishments 
offer benefits, it appears likely that most employees are 
automatically covered or will elect to participate. Although BLS 
did not study why employees choose to participate in benefits, 
the decision to participate may be related to whether the 
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Incidence Benefits Measures 


employee contributes to the coverage, as evidenced by higher 
take-up rates for life insurance and defined benefit retirement 


Notes 


than other plans, as well as the relationship between employee 
premiums and participation rates. [s 


' Incidence in this article refers to the existence of a benefit paid for at 
least partially by the employer. Provisions are the characteristics of the 
benefit. For example, provisions for medical insurance include the amount 
the plan pays for hospitalization or whether or not the insured can use 
doctors outside the plan’s network. 


2 An establishment in NCS is a single physical location where industrial 
activity is performed. Companies may consist of one or more 
establishments. 


3 The survey covers two types of retirement: defined benefit and 
defined contribution. Defined benefit plans provide employees with 
guaranteed retirement benefits based on predetermined benefit formulas. 
Defined contribution plans are retirement plans that specify the level of 
employer contributions and place those contributions into individual 
employee accounts. For more complete definitions see National 
Compensation Survey: Employee Benefits in Private Industry in the 
United States, 2000, on the Internet at: http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ebs/sp/ 
ebbl0019.pdf, pages 54-57. 


* Some experimental data on this topic were published in 1995. See 
Michael Bucci and Robert Grant, “Employee-sponsored health 
insurance: what’s offered; what’s chosen?” Monthly Labor Review, 
October 1995, pages 38-44. 


> For more detailed information on declines in coverage for defined 
benefit plans, see William Wiatrowski’s companion article in this 
issue, “Medical and retirement plan coverage: exploring the decline in 
recent years.” 


®° Glenn M. Grossman, “U.S. workers receive a wide range of 
employee benefits,’ Monthly Labor Review, September 1992, pp. 36- 
39. These data are for 1989-90. 


7’ There is actually no precise number for health insurance 
participation available from the survey. For establishment offerings, 
the respondents were asked if the establishment offered “health 
insurance” —defined as either medical, dental, vision, or prescription 
drugs—to any employees. Participation information, however, was 
collected for each different type of plan, including for 8 percent of 
participants for whom the type of health insurance is unknown. In 
order to calculate a comparable participation estimate for health 
insurance, the following methodology was used. Within each 
occupation, the number of participants was summed for each type (for 
example, medical and dental). From among the types, the type with 
the largest sum was chosen. For example, if an occupation had three 
medical plans with 75 percent total participation and two dental plans 
with a total of 40 percent participation, the occupation was considered 
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to have 75 percent participation in health insurance. Standard errors 
for these estimates have not been calculated. Consequently, none of 
the statistical inferences made from these calculations has been verified 
by a Statistical test. 


8 For the sake of clarity, take-up rates were calculated on the rounded 
percentages shown in table 3. If the calculations had been made with 
unrounded numbers, they would have differed somewhat. For example, 
the 100 percent take-up rate for defined benefits overall does not 
mean that all employees with access to these plans participated in 
them. Instead, the take-up rate using unrounded numbers would likely 
be close to 100, but not exactly 100 percent. 


° Health insurance analysis here is limited to three types of plans: 
medical, dental, and vision. The survey does not have overall health 
insurance access or participation data; instead data are available for 
specific plans. As reported in earlier publications, 10 percent had access 
and 8 percent participated in plans for which the type of health plan 
was not available. In a companion article in this issue, “New Statistics 
for health insurance from the National Compensation Survey” by 
Michael Lettau, participation for medical coverage is 51 percent and 
access is 69 percent. The higher numbers in the Lettau article from 
the earlier publications and this article result from imputing the 10 
percent and 8 percent where the type of health plan was not available; 
that is, in the Lettau, article the category of “Health plan type not 
available” was eliminated as a separate category. 


'0 A regression analysis on this topic indicated that the cost of 
health insurance to the employee did tend to lower participation. 


'! Seven percent of participants were in plans that required an 
employee contribution. Five percent of participants were in plans for 
which it was unknown whether or not employee contributions were 
required. 


'2 See Employer Cost for Employee Compensation, March 2003, 
table 5, page 9, http://www.bls.gov/news.release/archives/ 
ecec_06112003.pdf. Cost per participant is not available, but based 
on the 50-percent participation rate, cost would probably fall in the 
range of $.08 per hour. 


‘In the Middle Atlantic region, 78 percent of employees had 
access to, and 76 percent participated in short-term disability insurance— 
far more than any other region. In New Jersey and New York, em- 
ployers are required to provide a certain level of short-term dis- 
ability insurance. 
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Medical and retirement plan coverage: 
exploring the decline in recent years 


The percent of workers with employer-provided medical care 
and retirement benefits declined over the past decade; 
a variety of potential explanations are explored 


etween 1992-93 and 2003, the percentage 
B of private sector workers participating in 

employer-provided medical care plans 
steadily declined. Medical care covered 63 per- 
cent of workers in 1992-93, compared with 45 per- 
cent in 2003.' There were less dramatic declines 
in retirement plan coverage; such plans covered 
53 percent of workers in 1992-93, compared with 
49 percent in 2003. These declines may be the 
result of shifts in the composition of the labor 
force, changes in employer decisions to offer cov- 
erage or employee decisions to choose coverage, 
or some combination of these and other factors. 
Using data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
National Compensation Survey, this analysis be- 
gins to quantify how some of these factors affect 
the overall decline in benefits coverage. This is 
just a first step, however; further analysis planned 
by BLS is identified at the end of this article. (See 
exhibit 1 for a discussion of benefit measurement 
issues.) 

Medical care coverage declined for various 
populations within private industry. Among full- 
time workers, there was a 17-percentage point 
decline in medical care coverage over the decade, 
from 73 percent in 1993-94 to 56 percent in 2003. 
Part-time workers rarely have medical care cover- 
age, thus there was little change in the percent of 
part-time workers covered. (See table 1.) 

While overall retirement plan coverage de- 
clined only slightly over the decade, there was a 
continuation of the widely reported shift from 
defined benefit to defined contribution plans.’ 
The percent of workers covered by defined ben- 


efit plans shows a clear decline—coverage 
among private industry workers declined by 
more than one-third over the decade. While such 
plans are more prevalent among larger employ- 
ers, coverage has declined in both larger and 
smaller establishments. At the same time, there 
have been increases in defined contribution cov- 
erage. The net result has been a slight decline in 
the percent of workers with any retirement cov- 
erage as well as a slight decline in those covered 
by both a defined benefit and a defined contri- 
bution plan. The introduction of 401(k) plans in 
the 1980s led to a period of dual defined benefit 
and defined contribution plan coverage for many 
employees.’ The decline in defined benefit cov- 
erage is having the effect of slowly eliminating 
the occurrence of dual coverage. 

Much has been written on trends in employee 
benefit coverage, and on the data sources that 
are available to track these trends. Diane Herz, 
Joseph Meisenheimer, and Harriet Weinstein dis- 
cuss the two basic sources of data used to mea- 
sure benefits coverage—data from households 
and data from employers.* Data from households 
have the advantage of providing good detail on 
demographics, family income (beyond that from 
a single employer), and alternative sources of 
benefit coverage (such as spouse coverage for 
medical care). Data from employers provide more 
precise information on the type of plan and de- 


tails on how the plan works. John Turner, Leslie 


Muller, and Satyendra Verma look further into 
definitions of plan participation for defined con- 
tribution plans.° This work considers a number 
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Survey (NCS) 


The primary focus of NCS medical care and retirement benefits 
incidence data is a count of employees. The survey publishes two 
types of employee counts. One measure reports the proportion of 
employees who are participating in (covered by) medical care or 
retirement plans. The second measure reports the proportion of 
employees who are offered (have access to) coverage. 


Both employee counts, participation or coverage and offerings 
or access, show the proportion of employees who receive or who 
are offered the benefit sponsored or paid for at least in part by the 
employer. These counts do not include employees who may have 
medical care or retirement benefits through another employer, via 
a second job, former job, or family member. 


The NCS focuses secondarily on a count of establishments. This 
measure shows the proportion of establishments that offer medical 
care or retirement benefits to any employees in the establishment. 


of variables in arriving at plan participation numbers, includ- 
ing employer sponsorship, job coverage, eligibility, and cur- 
rent contributions. The authors provide a comprehensive 
analysis of the many alternative questions that need to be 
considered in counting covered workers. Beth Levin Crimmel 
analyzes data from the Medical Expenditure Panel Survey— 
Insurance Component on employer medical care offerings in 
2001.° Finally, the Employee Benefit Research Institute regu- 
larly analyzes the latest benefits coverage data, and has con- 
ducted several recent examinations of alternative sources of 
benefits data.’ Each of these sources provides background 
information on the many details involved in tracking benefits 
coverage. 


Causes of declining benefits coverage 


Changes in benefit coverage can be the result of many differ- 
ent factors: 


e Legal changes, such as the introduction of 401(k) 
plans, can change the benefit packages available to 
employees or change the advantages employees can 
receive from those benefits. Changes in the law can 
prompt employers to offer plans or discourage them 
from doing so. Likewise, employees may change their 
decision to participate in a plan based on legal 
changes. For example, if a law or regulation change 
made it more difficult for employees to get access to 
funds in a defined contribution plan, they might be 
less inclined to participate in the plan. 


e Employment may shift toward industries, occupa- 
tions, or other segments of the economy that tend to 
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Measuring the incidence of medical care and retirement benefits in the National Compensation 


Thus, even if an establishment offered medical care to only a few 
of its workers, it would be counted as offering the benefit. 


Establishments are usually single physical locations, such as a 
factory, retail store, warehouse, or doctor's office. Establishments 
are not synonymous with companies or firms, because a firm can 
have many establishments. 


This article examines changes in both employee and establish- 
ment counts of the incidence of medical care and retirement benefits 
from the early 1990s to the early 2000s. BLS has changed some of 
its measurement concepts over that time period, in an effort to 
provide more useful data on benefit incidence. For a detailed expla- 
nation of earlier counting methods, see William J. Wiatrowski, “Count- 
ing the Incidence of Employee Benefits,” Compensation and Work- 
ing Conditions, June 1996, pp. 10-18, on the Internet at http:// 
www.bls.gov/opub/cwc/archive/summer 1996art2.pdf (visited 
July 30, 2004). i 


have particular types of benefits. For example, BLS 
employment data indicate a decline in the propor- 
tion of workers in goods-producing industries over 
the last decade.* To the extent that employers in 
these industries offer certain benefits more often 
than do employers in other industries, the shift in 
employment could affect overall benefit coverage. 


e Employers may alter their benefit decisions due to 
financial concerns or changing labor needs. 


| Tablel. | Percent of workers participating in selected 


employee benefit plans, private industry 


1992-2003 
Employee benefit program 1992-93 | 1993-94 2003 
bs 
All workers 
M@GICAl GATE ec nstssncstancssentans 63 59 45 
All retireMent ...c...c..ccsccssscenees 53 50 49 
Defined benefit pension ..... 32 28 20 
Defined contribution ........... 35 34 40 
Full-time workers 
Medi¢al G87 ca.c..cciscececsavcrdtnae - 73 56 


All retirement .......... eee = 58 
Defined benefit pension ..... - 33 24 
Defined contribution ........... - 40 


Part-time workers 


MECICRI CORE inncaureutrass ces - 12 9 
All POtremetit: cccscnscmonwan - 19 18 
Defined benefit pension ..... - 11 8 
Defined contribution ........... - 12 14 


Note: Dash indicates data were not collected or not tabulated in a 
given year. 


; 


e Finally, employees may alter their decision to partici- 
pate in certain benefit plans, for a variety of reasons, 
such as the availability of benefit coverage from an- 
other source or concern about the cost of a benefit 
plan. 


To pinpoint the exact cause of declining benefits coverage, a 
survey would have to study the same set of employees and 
employers throughout the period. BLS benefits data are from 
a sample survey, the composition of which changes at least in 
part each year.’ Thus, the data reflect a variety of possible 
influences, including shifts in the composition of the labor 
force, changes in employer offerings, and changes in employee 
choices.’° This article considers how each of these factors 
might influence benefits coverage. 

This analysis looks at medical care, defined benefit pen- 
sion, and defined contribution plans. These benefits have 
different traits and thus may react differently to influences. 
For example, employees often have to choose to participate in 
a medical care plan, and frequently must also agree to contrib- 
ute toward the cost of the plan. Employees may decide not to 
participate, perhaps due to the high cost or to the availability 
of coverage from a spouse or another source. Defined contri- 
bution plans are like medical care in that employees usually 
must choose coverage and often must agree to contribute to 
the plan. In contrast, private-sector employers that provide 
defined benefit plans often make the plan available to all work- 
ers within a specific group (such as full-time workers) at no 
cost to the employee; there is no choice and typically no 
method for opting out of coverage. Based on these traits, one 
might expect that participation changes in medical care and 
defined contribution plans are influenced by different factors 
than are participation changes in defined benefit plans. 


Labor force composition 


Table 2 provides data on benefit coverage for selected popula- 
tions in 2003. In general, these data indicate greater participa- 
tion in medical care and retirement plans among full-time work- 
ers, union workers, workers in goods-producing establish- 
ments, and workers in larger establishments. Thus, shifts in 
employment among these populations may influence overall 
benefit coverage. 

Changes in the composition of the Nation’s workers by 
industry, union status, employment size, and full-time/part- 
time status during the last decade were analyzed to determine 
whether there were structural changes to the U.S. economy 
that may affect benefits coverage. Among the most promi- 
nent shift has been the employment decline in goods-produc- 
ing industries—down from 24 percent to 20 percent of private 
industry employment. Looking beyond these percentages, 
the number of workers in goods-producing industries has 
remained relatively stable at between 21 million and 25 million 
over the last 10 years. At the same time, overall private-sector 
employment has risen from 91 million to nearly 110 million. 
This suggests that most employment growth has been in ser- 
vice-producing industries, which often have less benefits 
coverage. 

Employment has also shifted from full-time to part-time work 
and from union to nonunion work. In terms of the employment 
size of establishments, larger employers (those with 100 work- 
ers or more) have increased their share of total employment 
slightly over the past 10 years. These employment shifts may 
have contradictory effects on benefit participation. Employ- 
ment is shifting away from full-time union workers, who are 
more likely to have certain benefits, but also slightly toward 
larger establishments, which offer benefits more often. 


Percent of workers participating in selected employee benefit plans, by worker and establishment 

characteristic, private industry, 2003 

Private sector Medical All retirement Defined benefit Defined 

workers/establishments care benefit pension contribution 

ANIWOLK EIS eee certeat ete eaeeteateoteccccatcccacceutssccsaseesonascs 45 49 20 40 
White-collar workers 50 59 22 51 
Blue-collar WOrKers ...........s.sseeeseeseeeeeeee 51 50 24 38 
SOLrViCS: WOMK OCIS aececessscssecerevasecsnt«cvsexse 22 21 7 16 
Ua ERIC IG te rece ceceeaccamn tae Sac verona accesus sist scesesaastececesssvers 56 58 24 48 
Prt TG ss eee cececustecesuetanc sod Wacser ei edvavdecvesstegeecusoctatas 9 18 8 14 
NSE YOND scree eee att tee os Poa saeco Sch star aden en wcessicuscaaauaisectens 60 83 72 39 
INGIIEENOU seer seenca ee ecses sedan cote danceseedezsenvssacacecsnsiskarsaces 44 45 15 40 
Goods-producing industries ...........:.sseceeeereeeeees BY 63 31 49 
Service-producing industries ............:seeeeeeeeeeees 42 45 16 37 
Establishments with fewer than 100 workers ........ 36 35 8 31 
Establishments with 100 workers or more ............. 55 65 33 51 
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But is there a way to quantify the effect of these broad 
economic changes on the overall decline in benefits cover- 
age? One approach is through a sensitivity analysis. A sensi- 
tivity analysis compares two variables, and tracks how one 
variable would change if the other variable did not change. 
For example, if defined benefit plans were frequently found 
among full-time workers and rarely found among part-time 
workers—and the composition of the workforce over a given 
period moved substantially from full-time to part-time work- 
ers—a Sensitivity analysis would indicate how the proportion 
of all workers with defined benefit plans would have changed 
over the same time period had the full-time/part-time ratio not 
changed. 

A detailed look at the sensitivity analysis approach may be 
found in the appendix. A quick way of ascertaining the impact 
of a single compositional effect is to multiply the composition 
change by the difference in participation rates in the base year. 
For example, the change in the part-time share of employment 
between 1992/93 and 2003 was about 3.94 percentage points 
(part-time employment rose from 19.54 to 23.48 percent of all 
workers); the difference in 1992/93 medical care participation 
rates between full-time and part-time workers was about 64 
percentage points (76 percent among full-time workers, and 12 
percent among part-time workers). The simple calculation, 3.94 
percent times 64 percent (.0394 * .64), yields an estimate of the 
compositional effect of increased part-time employment at 
around 2.5 percentage points out of an overall decrease in 
medical care participation of 18 percentage points. Thus, 2.5 
percentage points—about one-sev- 
enth of the total—can be attributed to 
the shift away from full-time work." 


Effect of employment shifts from 1992-93 to 2003 on the percent 
of workers participating in selected benefits 


late benefit coverage rates.!> The following tabulation indi- 
cates the percentage of employment for selected groups, as 
identified by the benefits survey: 


Percent 
1992-93 2003 
Full-time yz.cctesceressetecseeeee: 80 aon 
Unionist eee eee 18 9 
100 workers or more........ 44 46 


Table 3 indicates the results of this analysis. The results sug- 
gest that there are small compositional effects from several 
variables, most notable full-time/part-time and union/non- 
union. The shift away from full-time workers resulted in a 2.5- 
percentage-point decline in overall medical care participation, 
while the shift from union to nonunion workers resulted in a 
1.6-percentage-point decline. The shift to larger establish- 
ments actually resulted in a participation increase of less than 
1 percentage point. While each alone may not have a large 
influence on overall benefit coverage decline, taken together 
the employment shifts account for about one-third of the de- 
cline in medical care coverage.'* The remainder is attributed to 
changes in actual participation within establishments, which 
could be due to employer offerings or employee choices, as 
discussed below. 

The sensitivity analysis showed a similar employment ef- 
fect for retirement plans. For example, the shift away from 


N 

This same approach, and the more [ Benefit/characteristic Participation in 2003 
detailed version specified in the ap- [ 
pendix, was used to identify employ- MOCICAIICAT GN rr. ccxccsscrraresinpnsacvescatrovacscexerencortters 45 percent participation 


ment composition effects on medical 
care and retirement coverage between 
1992-93 and 2003. Data are available 
from these years to conduct an analy- 
sis on the change employment among 
full-time and part-time workers, union 
and nonunion workers, and smaller and 
larger establishment (establishments 
with fewer than 100 workers and those 
with 100 workers or more). This analy- 
sis uses employment from the BLS ben- 
efits survey, which differs somewhat 
from the employment composition 
noted earlier from BLS employment sur- 


WIICUE Seartenseteraseesertacucseencs 


WHALOF coois camrorien vac aseccanese 


WUNON, sat deiennasernaxeeees 


LONGI, ce caer they netrunbisesaey see 


Decrease 2-3 percentage points 
Decrease 1-2 percentage points 
Increase less than 1 percentage point 


49 percent participation 


Decrease 1-2 percentage points 
Decrease 2-3 percentage points 
Increase less than 1 percentage point 


20 percent participation 


Decrease 1-2 percentage points 
Decrease 4—5 percentage points 
Increase less than 1 percentage point 


40 percent participation 


Decrease 1-2 percentage points 
Increase less than 1 percentage point 
Increase less than 1 percentage point 


veys. Nonetheless, use of these em- 
ployment figures is appropriate be- 
cause these data were used to calcu- 
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Note: Sensitivity analysis identified the effect of shifts in employment between 1992-93 and 2003 
from one group to another. For example, the shift from full-time to part-time employment resulted in a 2— 
3 percentage point decline in participation in medical care plans. 


union workers resulted in nearly a 5-percentage-point decline 
in defined benefit coverage. 


Employer offerings 


Another possible reason for the decline in the incidence of 
certain employee benefits throughout the past decade may be 
that employers—even in the same industry or employment 
size category—are not offering benefits as often as they once 
were. While the BLS benefits survey was not originally de- 
signed to capture the percent of establishments offering ben- 
efits or the percent of workers offered benefits, collection 
methods allow some estimates of plan offerings to be calcu- 
lated. A study of BLS benefits data from 1992-93 '5 and new 
data from the BLS 2003 National Compensation Survey offer a 
glimpse into changes that might have occurred in benefit of- 
fering. (See table 4.) 

While there are some methodological differences in the data 
from the 2 years, the changes in establishment offerings over 
the decade are striking.'© In all cases except defined benefit 
pension plans, a greater percentage of employers offered ben- 
efits in 2003 than in 1992-93. Interestingly, the benefits that 
were offered more often in 2003—health insurance and de- 
fined contribution plans—are those benefits that frequently 
require an employee contribution. Thus, while employers 
might be providing employees with the opportunity to be cov- 
ered by a benefit, coverage is not automatic. In contrast, em- 
ployer offerings of defined benefit plans, which are almost 
always entirely paid for by the employer and provided auto- 
matically to employees, declined over the 10-year period. 


Employee decisions 


Data are not collected on the decisions employees make when 
selecting their benefits, but some data are available on factors 
that may influence those decisions. Among medical care plans, 


[Table 4.| Zl Percent of establishments offering selected benefits, by employment size, 1992-93 and 2003 


between 1993 and 2003, the percent of all private sector work- 
ers with coverage who were required to contribute toward the 
cost of single coverage rose from 54 percent to 78 percent; for 
family coverage, the percent required to contribute also rose— 
from 74 percent to 90 percent. Further, for those required to 
contribute toward the cost of their medical care coverage, the 
monthly employee premium rose about 75 percent over the 10- 
year period, faster than the overall inflation rate. 

Survey data indicate a difference between the percentage 
of workers offered employer-sponsored medical care and the 
percentage who actually participate in such plans. These data 
are used to construct a “take-up rate,” which indicates the 
percent of those offered a benefit who actually choose to par- 
ticipate. Once again, recent survey data were designed to 
measure this concept, while prior survey data can be used to 
construct proxy estimates. In 1992-93, roughly 3 out of 4 
private industry workers were offered medical care and 63 per- 
cent participated; in 2003, 60 percent were offered a plan and 
45 percent participated. This amounts to a decline in the take- 
up rate from about 85 percent to 75 percent. Had the take-up 
rate remained at the higher rate in 2003, the percent of employ- 
ees participating would have exceeded 50 percent."” 

Similar evidence can be examined for defined contribution 
plans. In 1992-93, slightly more than half of participants in 
defined contribution plans were in savings and thrift plans. 
By definition, these plans require employees to contribute as a 
condition of joining the plan. Only if the employee makes a 
contribution is an employer contribution credited to the ac- 
count. Most of the remaining participants were in plans that 
generally did not require an employee contribution, such as 
deferred profit-sharing and money-purchase plans.'* In 2000, 
savings and thrift participants made up more than 70 percent 
of all defined contribution plan participants.’ 

The concept of take-up rate also applies to defined contri- 
bution plans, especially as more of these plans require an em- 
ployee contribution. In 1992-93, roughly 4 out of 10 private 


cover physical and mental health conditions. Data for 2003 refer to all 
health insurance benefits, including separate dental and vision plans not 


1992-93 2003 
Benefit a8 | 
All Smail Large All Small Large 
Health inSuranCe !........eseeseeeeeeeees 49 48 90 58 56 95 
AIM OtinGMmOMNt Srescssceetecceccorerscte-ea 28 24 80 47 45 88 
Defined benefit ............::eeeeee 13 10 45 10 9 38 
Defined contribution ................ 20 19 64 45 44 82 
' Data for 1992-93 refer to medical care benefits—plans designed to included in the 1992-93 data. 


Note: Small establishments have fewer than 100 employees; large 
establishments have 100 employees or more. 
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industry workers were offered defined contribution plans, and 
35 percent actually chose to participate—a take-up rate of more 
than 80 percent. The more precise data from 2003 indicate that 
51 percent of private industry workers were offered a defined 
contribution plan, and 40 percent participated—a take-up rate 
of 80 percent. 

Because defined benefit pension plans tend to be available 
to private-sector workers at no cost, nearly all those offered a 
plan were also participants. There was little change in this 
relationship between 1992-93 and 2003. 


A closer look 


The evidence so far suggests one factor leading to the de- 
cline in medical care coverage is that, even when offered, 
employees are not choosing to participate in an employer 
plan. There may be various reasons for such a choice, includ- 
ing the availability of coverage from other sources. In a 2002 
study, David Cutler attributes declining medical care cover- 
age to employee decisions not to accept coverage, and fur- 
ther attributes those decisions directly to the increase in em- 
ployee costs.”° 

New data from the BLS National Compensation Survey in- 
clude medical care offerings, coverage, employee costs, and 
wage levels. For the first time, all of these data are available for 
the same occupations, which facilitate new analyses. Carl 
Barsky looks at some of these issues on pages 21—28. He 
notes, for example, that a greater proportion of higher-paid 
than lower-paid workers have access to and choose to partici- 
pate in medical care plans. The take-up rate for those with 


Notes 


average wages of $15 per hour and higher was 82 percent, 
compared with a 69-percent take-up rate for those with lower 
earnings. Additional regression analysis indicates a correla- 
tion between employee contributions and participation. As 
contributions rise, workers are less likely to participate. 


More analysis to come 


Evidence from the last decade shows that declining participa- 
tion in medical care and retirement programs can be linked toa 
shift in the composition of the work force and, specifically for 
medical care, a rise in the proportion of employees who are 
offered a plan but decline to participate. Future data from BLS 
will allow these trends to be tracked over time and further 
decomposed by industry, occupation, and other variables. 

This analysis is a starting point for more in-depth studies 
designed to provide further insights into changes in benefits 
coverage over time. Specifically, this analysis by design only 
looked at a single variable at a time. Plans are under way for 
more sophisticated multiple variable regression analysis to 
help discern what effects the combination of employment vari- 
ables is having on benefits coverage. 

New data that are now available from the BLS National 
Compensation Survey allow even greater analysis of benefits 
coverage in various sectors of the economy. These data can 
also be used to explore the details of individual aspects of 
benefits, such as the effect that changes in benefit plan features 
have on plan participation. As several years of these data 
become available, they will help to inform future trends in 
employer-provided benefits. L] 


' The term “medical care” is used throughout this article to refer to 
coverage for medical conditions, such as hospitalization, physician vis- 
its, and substance abuse treatment. Separate coverage for dental or 
vision care expenses was excluded from this analysis. 

Due to changes in survey methodology, the percent of workers 
participating in medical care in 2003 excludes 8 percent of workers who 
had some type of coverage (medical, dental, vision, or some combina- 
tion) that could not be identified in the survey data collection process. 
This may serve to exaggerate the decline in medical care coverage. In 
his article, “New statistics for health insurance from the National Com- 
pensation Survey,” in this issue of the Review, Michael Lettau imputes a 
coverage type for the 8 percent of workers with missing data. After 
imputation, Lettau shows that 51 percent of workers have medical care 
coverage in 2003, identical to the participation rate found in the prior 
survey, conducted in 2000. 


* A defined benefit plan provides a periodic benefit at retirement, 
which is derived from a fixed formula and is guaranteed by the employer. 
A defined contribution plan specifies a formula for depositing funds into 
an account for each employee, but does not guarantee a future benefit. 
The trend over the last quarter century has been away from defined 
benefit plans toward defined contribution plans. For more information 
on this trend, see Employee Benefit Research Institute, EBR/ Research 
Highlights: Retirement Benefits, Issue Brief number 258, June 2003. 
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* Section 401(k) of the Internal Revenue Code, enacted as part of 
the Revenue Act of 1978, allows employers to establish defined contri- 
bution plans that permit employee contributions to be made on a tax- 
deferred basis. These plans, commonly referred to as 401(k) plans, 
became popular beginning in the early 1980s, once regulations address- 
ing plan design issues were finalized. 


* Diane Herz, Joseph Meisenheimer, and Harriet Weinstein, “Health 
and retirement benefits: data from two BLS surveys,” Monthly Labor 
Review, March 2000, pp. 3-20. 


° John Turner, Leslie Muller, and Satyendra Verma, “Defining par- 
ticipation in defined contribution pension plans,” Monthly Labor Re- 
view, August 2003, pp. 36-43. 


* Beth Levin Crimmel, “Employee Choice in Employer-Sponsored 
Health Insurance Plans: 2001,” Statistical Brief #29, Center for Financ- 
ing, Access and Cost Trends, Agency for Healthcare Research and Qual- 
ity, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. 


’ See, for example, Craig Copeland, “Employment-Based Retire- 


ment and Pension Plan Participation: Declining Levels and Geographic 
Differences,” EBRI Issue Brief, October 2003. 


* In 1993, 24 percent of private sector employment was in goods- 
producing industries, such as construction and manufacturing. In 2003, 


20 percent of private sector employment was in goods-producing 
industries. 


° In the BLS National Compensation Survey, approximately 20 


percent of the employer locations (called establishments) in the sample 
are replaced each year with new establishments. For the years covered 
by this article, a similar, though less regular, sample replacement pat- 
tern was used. 


'0 While there have been a number of new laws and court rulings 


throughout the past 10 years that could affect medical care and retire- 
ment benefit coverage, the timing of the BLS data do not correspond 
with the timing of these changes. Thus, it is difficult to determine what 
effect, if any, new laws and court rulings had on benefit coverage using 
these data. 


'' For more details on employment data from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, go to www.bls.gov/ces. 


12 The figures in the text may differ slightly from those in the 


appendix due to the use of rounded numbers in the text and more precise 
numbers in the appendix. 


‘3 While the BLS benefits survey was not designed to estimate em- 


ployment, the share of employment in various groups is similar to that 
found in the Bureau’s Current Employment Statistics program. For 
example, the Current Employment Statistics program shows that em- 
ployment in goods-producing industries declined from 24 to 20 percent 
of private industry employment from 1993 to 2003. Data from the 
benefits survey show a similar decline—from 26 percent to 23 percent 
of private industry employment over the same period. 


4 The exact effect of all of the employment shifts taken together 
cannot be determined from the data, because some of the shifts are over- 
lapping. For example, some of the shift from union to nonunion employ- 
ment may have included a shift from full-time to part-time workers. 


'S William J. Wiatrowski, “Counting the Incidence of Employee 
Benefits,” Compensation and Working Conditions, June 1996, pp. 10- 
18. 

‘6 The Bureau’s benefit surveys are designed to capture data on the 
number and percent of workers with benefit coverage. Different meth- 


Appendix: Sensitivity analysis 


ods were used to determine the percent of establishments offering ben- 
efits in 1992/93 and in 2003. In 1992/93, an establishment was counted 
as offering the benefit if at least one worker was found with the benefit. 
Because the survey only covers a sample of workers in each establish- 
ment, this method may serve to undercount the percentage of establish- 
ments offering coverage. In 2003, all establishments were asked if they 
offered coverage to any worker, regardless of whether any workers were 
counted as covered. In addition, data on the percent of establishments 
offering benefits in 1992/93 refer to medical care benefits, while 2003 
data refer to the broader concept of health insurance (which may in- 
clude separate dental or vision benefits). 


7 Because the 1992-93 survey did not specifically ask questions 
about the percent of employees offered benefits, several proxy esti- 
mates were derived. These estimates vary based on assumptions. For 
complete details, see William J. Wiatrowski, “Counting the Incidence 
of Employee Benefits,” Compensation and Working Conditions, June 
1996, pp. 10-18. 


'8 A deferred profit sharing plan provides participants with a share of 
company profits, typically allocated to each participant equally or pro- 
portionally to salary. A money purchase plan provides a fixed employer 
contribution, typically a percent of salary, to each employee’s account. 
These plans may allow optional employee contributions, but generally 
do not require employee contributions as a condition of joining the 
plan. 


'9 These data indicate the percent of full-time employees who are 
covered by various types of defined contribution plans, not the percent 
of plans offered. If anything, these data underestimate the prevalence 
of savings and thrift plans offered among all defined contribution plans 
because participation in savings and thrift plans (which require an em- 
ployee contribution) is generally a lower percentage of employees than 
is participation in other defined contribution plans (which typically do 
not require an employee contribution). Data on plan type are not yet 
available for 2003. 


20 David M. Cutler, “Employee Costs and the Decline in Health 
Insurance Coverage,” National Bureau of Economic Research Working 
Paper 9036, July 2002. 


A sensitivity analysis compares two variables, and tracks how one 
variable would change if another variable did not change. The follow- 
ing example looks at the change in medical care participation and the 
change in the ratio of employment among full-time and part-time 
workers. The results indicate what effect the change in employment 
ratio had on the overall change in medical care participation. 

Terms 

ER = Ratio of employment 

ERPT = Ratio of part-time employment to total employment 

ERFT = Ratio of full-time employment to total employment 

PR = Participation rate 

PRPT = Participation rate among part-time workers 


PRFT = Participation rate among full-time workers 


PRALL = Participation rate among all workers, both part time 
and full time 


A = Change from 1992/93 to 2003 


Because all workers are either part time or full time, 
ERPT + ERFT = 1. 


Formula | shows how the participation rate for a given year for all 
employees can be expressed as the employment-weighted average of 
the rates for part- and full-time employees. 

(1) PRALL = (ERPT * PRPT) + (ERFT * PRFT) 
For 2003, for example, formula 1 yields the following: 

45 = (.2348 * .09) + (.7652 * 56) 
Participation rates and employment ratios for a given year can be 
expressed as the rates and ratios from another year plus the change in 
those rates and ratios from the chosen year to the given year. 


Formulas 2 through 5 express 2003 rates as the corresponding 1992/ 
93 rate plus the change that occurred between 1992/93 and 2003. 


(2) ERPT2003 =ERPT1992/93 + AERPT1992/93 
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(3) PRPT2003 = PRPT1992/93 + APRPT 1992/93 
(4) ERFT2003 = ERFT1992/93 + AERFT 1992/93 
(5) PRFT2003 = PRFT1992/93 + APRFT 1992/93 


Formula 6 recasts formula 1 for 2003 by expressing all 2003 variables 
as changes from the corresponding 1992/93 variables. 


(6) PRALL2003 = [(ERPT1992/93 + AERPT1992/93) * 
(PRPT1992/93 + APRPT1992/93)] + [(ERFT1992/93 + 
AERFT 1992/93) * (PRFT 1992/93 + APRFT1992/93)] 

Multiplying formula 6 out yields: 
(7) PRALL2003 = 


(ERPT1992/93 * PRPT1992/93) + 
(1) 


(PRPT 1992/93 * AERPT 1992/93) + 
(2) 


(ERPT1992/93 * APRPT1992/93) + 
(3) 


(AERPT 1992/93 * APRPT 1992/93) + 
(4) 


(ERPTI992/93' © PRET 1992/93) + 
(5) 


(ERFT 1992/93 * APRFT 1992/93) + 
(6) 


(PRFT 1992/93 * AERFT1992/93) + 
(7) 


(AERFT 1992/93 * APRFT 1992/93) 
(8) 


Because the sum of terms | and 5 is identical to formula | for 1992/ 
93, we will look to the other terms for insights into changes from 
1992/93 to 2003. 

Substituting values from the 1992/93 and 2003 surveys yields: 


45 = (1954 * 12) + (.12 *.0394) + (.1954 * -.03) + (.0394 * -.03) 
+ (.8046 * .76) + (.8046 * -.2) + (.76 * -.0394) + (-.0394 * -.2) 


Simplifying these data yields: 


45 = (.023448) + (.004728) - (.00586) — (.00118) + (.611496) - 
(.16092) - (.02994) + (.00788) 
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The sum of terms 1 and 5 is .63, which is the value of PRALL for 
1992/93. 


The terms other than 1 and 5 show the effects of changes from 1992/ 
93 to 2003. 


Term 2 (PRPT1992/93 * AERPT1992/93), with a value of .004728, 
shows the impact of the increase in the proportion of part-time 
workers from 1992/93 to 2003, independent of other changes. 


Term 3 (ERPT1992/93 * APRPT 1992/93), with a value of -.00586, 
shows the impact of the decline in the participation rate among part- 
time workers from 1992/93 to 2003, independent of other changes. 


Term 4 (AERPT 1992/93 * APRPT1992/93), with a value of -.00118, 
reflects the joint effect (covariance) of the decline in participation 
rates among part-time workers and the increase in the portion of 
workers who are part time. 


Term 6 (ERFT1992/93 * APRFT 1992/93), with a value of -.16092, 
shows the impact of the decline in participation rates among full-time 
workers, independent of other changes. 


Term 7 (PRFT1992/93 * AERFT1992/93), with a value of -.02994, 
shows the impact of the decline in the portion of full-time workers, 
independent of other changes. 


Term 8 (AERFT 1992/93 * APRFT 1992/93), with a value of .00788, 
reflects the joint effect (covariance) of the decline in participation 
rates among full-time workers and the decline in the portion of 
workers who are full time. 


Combining terms 2 and 7 yields a value of -.02522 and shows the 
impact of the changes in the mix of part-time and full-time 
employment, independent of other changes. This is called the 
“between sector effect.” 


Combining terms 3 and 6 yields a value of -.16678 and shows the 
impact of the declining participation rates among full- and part-time 
workers, independent of other changes. This is called the “within 
sector effect.” Of course, there could be other compositional effects, 
such as a decline in the portion of unionized workers, which could 
account for this 17-percent change. 


Thus, of the 18-percentage-point decline in overall participation rates 
between 1992/93 and 2003, 2.5 percentage points can be attributed 
to the shift from full-time to part-time workers. Nearly all of the 
remaining drop was due to declining participation rates among full- 
time and part-time workers. 


Terms 4 and 8 have no appreciable effect on 1992/93 to 2003 changes. 
In general, unless the employment ratios and participation rates 
change dramatically, these terms will yield very small values and can 
be ignored. This is called the “residual.” 


Elizabeth Dietz 
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Prescription-Drug Coverage 


Trends in employer-provided 
prescription-drug coverage 


Prescription-drug costs have been rising faster 

than the rate of inflation; although coverage 

remains an integral part of employee health care plans, 
covered employees share a greater portion of the cost 
of prescription drugs and are being offered 

cost-saving incentives more than ever before 


escription drugs are an integral part of 
| Bas high-quality health care those living 

in the United States have come to know. 
More than 60 percent of Americans fill at least 
one prescription annually.’ U.S. expenditures 
on prescription drugs reached $162.4 billion 
in 2002, more than 10 percent of the total spent 
on all health care. From 1993 to 2003, while 
the general rate of inflation remained relatively 
low, medical care costs continued to rise rap- 
idly, with prescription-drug costs one of the 
contributing factors. Chart 1 depicts the 
Consumer Price Index (cp!) growth rates in the 
prices of prescription drugs and medical sup- 
plies, all medical care, and all items over the 
1993-2003 period. 

As one of the main sources of health 
coverage in the United States, private-sector 
employers are striving to contain the cost of 
employee medical plans and, along with them, 
the cost of prescription-drug coverage. Em- 
ployers have implemented a variety of methods 
to stem the rising costs of providing such cov- 
erage. This article examines Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (BLS, the Bureau) data on employer- 
provided prescription-drug coverage and 
discusses how cost-saving methods have 
emerged over the past decade. 


Data considerations 


Since the late 1970s, the Bureau has produced 
information on the incidence and detailed plan 
provisions of employer-provided medical 
benefits. The most recent data are from the 
benefits portion of the 2002-03 National Com- 
pensation Survey (Ncs), a forerunner of which 
was the Employee Benefits Survey (EBs). 
Among the differences between the ncs and the 
EBS are that (1) the 1993, 1995, and 1997 EBs 
data cited in this article represent full-time 
workers in private establishments of 100 or 
more workers, (2) the 2000 ncs data pertain to 
full-time workers regardless of establishment 
size, and (3) the 2002-03 ncs data represent 
all private-industry workers regardless of 
establishment size or part- or full-time status.4 
Despite these differences, there is still enough 
similarity in the surveys for a valid comparison 
of prescription-drug coverage over the 10-year 
period examined. Given the relatively small 
portion of part-time workers that have pre- 
scription-drug coverage,° it is unlikely that 
prescription-drug data for part-time workers 
have much impact on estimates for all workers. 
As for the difference between the surveys in 
the scope of the establishment size, the pattern 
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Consumer Price Index, December-to-December 12-month percent change, selected 
items, 1993-2003 


Percent Percent 

change change 
- r 

Prescription drugs 

and medical supplies A 


Medical care 


All items 


0 E | | | | | | fe) 
1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 


SOURCE: CPI Detailed Report: Data for December 2003 (U.S. Department of Labor, February 2004), Historical Consumer Price 
Index for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U), Table 26, pp. 85-91. 


of prescription-drug provisions tends to be similar inlarger _—_11.6.'° With an aging society, a longer average lifespan, and the 
and smaller establishments. For example, the 1996 EBs dataon _ increasing use of prescription drugs to treat chronic illnesses 
full-time workers in establishments with fewer than 100 —_and an expanding scope of maladies, expenditures are expected 
workers were similar to the 1997 data on full-time workers _ tocontinue torise rapidly, reaching $445.9 billion, or 17 percent 
in establishments with 100 or more workers.° Also, the 2002— __ of all personal health care spending, by 2012.!! 


03 ncs benefits data show that the percentage of workers with This scenario is of considerable concern to private em- 
prescription-drug coverage is similar in larger and smaller _ ployers, which are a primary provider of health insurance. 
establishments. (See table 1.) More than 160 million Americans—approximately 64 

percent of the entire U.S. population—are covered by an 
Prescription drugs in the economy employer-based health plan.'? More than 93 percent of 


private health insurance coverage was obtained through the 

U.S. aggregate spending for prescription drugs more than _ workplace (from a current or former employer or union) in 
tripled over the 1993-2003 period.’ Two main factors drove —_ 2001.'* Among people 18 to 64 years, 82.0 percent of workers 
the increase in expenditures: rising prices and increasing __ had health insurance that year, compared with 74.3 percent 
utilization of prescription drugs. As regards the first factor, of nonworkers.'* Health plans are a major benefit cost to 
the average price of a prescription rose from $22.06 in 1990 — employers, having commanded 6.5 percent of the total 
to $45.79 in 2000.° compensation dollar in December 2003.'° Chart 2 illustrates 
Although this price rise, most notably for newly marketed _ the volatility of health insurance costs in comparison to the 
drugs, accounted for 29 percent of the increase in spending, _cost of benefits as a whole and the cost of wages and salaries. 
growing consumption was responsible for the bulk of the Prescription drugs account for less than 20 percent of all 
increase.’ From 1992 to 2002, the number of prescriptions — employer health costs, but they are among the most volatile.'® 
purchased increased 74 percent (from 1.9 billion to 3.3 billion), | Although employer-provided medical insurance coverage!” 
while the U.S. population grew 12 percent; the average number _has declined over time—from 63 percent'® of all private- 
of prescriptions filled per person per year increased from 7.3 to —_ industry workers in 1992-93 to 45 percent!’ in 2002—-03— 
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prescription-drug coverage has remained a component of 
almost all these plans. In 2002-03, 41 percent of workers 
_ Surveyed had prescription-drug coverage. 


Cost containment measures 


The most basic way for a health insurer to contain costs is to 
limit the goods and services covered. For goods associated 
with pharmacology, health plans typically exclude proprietary 
medicines, medical appliances or devices, nonprescription 
drugs, in-hospital drugs,”° blood and blood plasma, and 
immunization agents. Also, plans generally place limits on 
the quantity dispensed in any one prescription. In addition, 
some plans require precertification, or preauthorization, of 
medications by a pharmacy review panel. One type of pre- 
certification is “step therapy,” the practice of requiring the 
patient to use a covered medication and to be evaluated for 
whether the medication is effective on him or her before a 
similar, excluded medication is prescribed.?! Some plans 
encourage the use of recently approved over-the-counter drugs 
by mailing coupons to purchase these drugs at a discount to 
enrollees who have been taking similar prescription drugs.” 
Other plans implement preventive measures such as health 
education programs for employees,” which tend to offset costs 
in the long run. Still other plans offer prescription-drug cards, 
which require a monthly fee and allow the card holder (and, 
often, family members) discounts on prescription drugs.”4 

In addition to adopting these cost-saving techniques, pri- 
vate employers have implemented methods designed to shift 
a portion of the price of prescription drugs to their health 
plan participants, and they have structured plans to give 
enrollees incentives to choose lower cost alternatives. The 
Bureau tracks data on several such methods. In the next 
section, selected methods are described, and data on their 
prevalence in the 1993-2003 period are presented. 


Trends revealed in the data 


The Bureau tracks data on the percentage of workers with 


prescription-drug coverage; specific types of limitations, 
such as copayments per prescription for brand-name drugs; 
annual deductibles; annual maximum limits on reim- 
bursement; and the percentages of workers in plans that offer 
higher coverage for generic drugs, at selected (network) 
pharmacies, and for mail-order drugs. With the 2002-03 sur- 
vey, the Bureau published data for the first time on the per- 
centage of workers participating in prescription card plans 
and the percentage of those in plans that give higher reim- 
bursement for formulary drugs (that is, drugs on a list of 
medications) than for drugs not on the formulary. (See table 
1.) The survey data show that, among the methods listed, 
higher reimbursement for generic drugs is the most widely 
applied method of cost containment for private-industry 
workers, regardless of their occupational group, their bar- 
gaining status, the size of the establishment they work in, or 
the industry group to which they belong. 


Copayments. Most workers are in plans that require a 
copayment for each prescription—a set amount, rather than 
a proportion of the prescription’s cost. For example, under 
this type of plan, the enrollee would pay $10 for each pre- 
scription filled, regardless of whether the retail cost of the 
same purchase would be $10 or $100. According to the 
Kaiser Family Foundation, average copayments for generic 
drugs increased from $7.42 in 2000 to $9.47 in 2003.”° BLs 
data show that copayment amounts for brand-name drugs rose 
dramatically from 1997 to 2003. (BLs data on copayment 
levels and averages traditionally have been published by fee 
arrangement and are discussed later, under the subsection 
titled “Prepaid and indemnity plans compared.”) 


Generic drugs and tiered plans. Generic drugs tend to be 
priced lower than their brand-name counterparts. The average 
retail price of a prescription for a brand-name drug in 2000 
was $65.29, as opposed to $19.33 for a generic-drug prescrip- 
tion.” When enrollees choose a generic over a brand-name 
drug to fill a prescription, the plan sponsor accrues substan- 
tial savings; therefore, many plans offer more generous 


Bitele)(-wak Prescription-drug benefits, summary of coverage, all private workers, National Compensation Survey, 2002-03 
ier, Establishment 
Occupational group Bargaining status Industry cig 
Benefit 
All White Blue Goods | Service; Fewer | 100 or 
workers | collar | collar | Service Union | Nonunion| _ pro- pro- | than 100} more 
ducing | ducing| workers | workers 
al! IL 
Higher reimbursement for generic drugs...... 83 84 78 90 70 84 78 85 83 83 
Coverage for mail-order CrugS............+-+se+ 70 73 65 15 65 Tf 65 73 64 15 
Prescription Card Plan...........sccssceceeeeeterseees 9 8 12 6 11 9 11 8 10 9 
Higher reimbursement for formulary drugs .. 27 30 22 22 21 27 22 29 25 28 
1 


Source: 2002-03 National Compensation Survey benefits data. 
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coverage for generic substitutes. According to BLs data, the 
percentage of employees in plans that offer this type of cost- 
saving incentive has increased markedly, from 25 percent in 
1993 to 83 percent a decade later. (See chart 3.) 

As part of the coverage of generic and brand-name drugs, 
many plans employ a cost structure known as a “tiered 
system.” In such a system, a formulary includes drugs that 
are covered at the highest level; medications not on the for- 
mulary usually require a higher copayment by the enrollee. 
For example, a three-tiered plan might require a $10 copay- 
ment for a generic drug on the formulary, a $20 copayment for 
a brand-name drug on the formulary, and a $30 copayment for 
any drug not on the formulary (regardless of whether the 
drug is generic or a brand-name drug). Although the Bureau 
does not publish percentages of workers in two- or three- 
tiered plans, the Kaiser Family Foundation reports that 63 
percent of covered workers were under three-tiered plans in 
2003, up from 27 percent in 2000.’ The rise in participation in 
tiered plans and in plans with higher coverage for generic 
drugs has provided enrollees with incentives to chouse less 
costly drugs; however, the level of participation in plans with 
brand-name drug coverage has remained consistent, at 99 
percent to 100 percent, over time.”® 


Mail-order drugs. Many plans cover mail-order drugs more 
generously than those purchased in a local pharmacy, which 
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reduces costs through its large volume of sales. The plan 
provider contracts with a pharmacy to purchase large quan- 
tities of commonly prescribed drugs at discount prices. In 
turn, patients are given the incentive of higher coverage for 
purchasing through their mail-order service. Mail-order 
prescription refills also are used for longstanding conditions 
such as diabetes. Patients who have prescriptions for chronic 
conditions tend to receive larger refills (for example, a 90-day 
supply) through mail-order pharmacies than do those who 
refill through traditional pharmacies (which tend to limit 
prescriptions to a 30-day supply).”° In 1993, mail-order drugs 
were offered to only 25 percent of employees with pre- 
scription-drug coverage. By 2003, the benefit was offered to 
70 percent of employees with coverage. (See chart 3.) 


Network pharmacies. Some plans cover “in-network” 
pharmacy purchases more generously than those which are 
out of network, because the plan has arranged for special 
discounts through specific pharmacies or pharmacy chains. 
Network pharmacies work in a similar manner as mail-order 
pharmacies, in the sense of saving through volume. A plan 
provider contracts with one or more pharmacy chains for 
discount prices. In turn, the chains are guaranteed a large 
volume of prescription-drug sales. The plan provider offers 
an in-network and an out-of-network option, with higher 
coverage given for in-network purchases. Network pharmacies 


Percent 
100 


Percentage of employees with employer-sponsored prescription-drug coverage subject 
to specified cost-saving measures, private industry, 1993, 1997, 2000, and 2002-03 
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are a cost-saving measure that has not taken hold quite as 
rapidly as incentives for using generic drugs and mail-order 
coverage over the past decade. Still, the incidence of this benefit 
among employees covered by health plans rose from 18 percent 
in 1993 to 42 percent in 2000.* (See chart 3.) 


Prepaid and indemnity plans compared. The 1993 ess and 
the 2002-03 ncs published data on prescription-drug cover- 
age in prepaid plans, previously classified as health main- 
tenance organizations (HMo’s), and for indemnity plans, 
previously classified as “non-HMo’s.” Prepaid plans intro- 
duced many cost-saving methods to the health insurance 
field, and the data show that indemnity plans have adopted 
some of these methods in greater numbers over time. With 
regard to prescription drugs, in 1993, 84 percent of employ- 
ees covered under prepaid plans. required a copayment on 
brand-name prescriptions, while only 27 percent of employ- 
ees covered under indemnity plans were charged copayments. 
Over time, copayments became much more common in in- 
demnity plans, rising to 57 percent of covered employees in 
2000.2! (See chart 4.) Over the 1993-2003 period, copayment 
amounts have increased greatly in both indemnity and pre- 
paid plans. The percentage of workers covered by indemnity 
plans with a $10 or greater copayment” for brand-name 
prescription drugs increased from 19 percent in 1993 to 79 
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percent in 2000, while the percentage covered by prepaid 
plans increased from 10 percent in 1993 to 78 percent in 
2000.*° (See chart 5.) In 2003, both the majority of workers 
participating in indemnity plans and the majority partic- 
ipating in prepaid plans were required to make a copayment 
of $15 or more. The average copayment for a brand-name 
prescription under indemnity plans increased from $8.70 in 
1997, to $14.11 in 2000, to $16.75 in 2002-03; under pre- 
paid plans, the copayments increased from $7.65, to $12.46, 
to $17.00 during the same years.*4 

A related cost-savings incentive is for enrollees to choose 
generic equivalents over brand-name prescription drugs 
when such generics are available. In a typical plan that 
includes this incentive, if no generic equivalent is available, 
the plan will cover the brand-name drug at the most generous 
level—for example, with the first-tier copayment per pre- 
scription; however, if a generic equivalent is available, the 
enrollee can choose between the generic drug, covered at 
the first level, and the brand-name drug. If the enrollee 
chooses the brand-name drug, he or she must pay the differ- 
ence in cost between the generic and the brand-name drug in 
addition to the copayment. For example, if the first-tier 
copayment is $10 per prescription, the market price of a 
brand-name drug costs $40, and its generic equivalent costs 
$15, then the enrollee would pay $35: $10 for the copayment, 
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Percentage of employees covered by plans requiring a copayment per prescription for 
brand-name drugs, by fee arrangement, private industry, 1993, 1997, and 2000 
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plus $25 for the difference between the generic and brand- 
name drugs. The ess did not track this feature in 1993; the 
first year the Bureau collected such data was 1995. The data 
show that this cost-saving incentive has grown from applying 
to under 10 percent of covered employees in 1995 to applying 
to 15 percent and 20 percent in 2000, for indemnity and 
prepaid plans, respectively.*® 


Less-often-used methods of cost containment. Coinsurance 
is a method of cost sharing in which the enrollee must pay a 
percentage of the cost of each prescription filled. For exam- 
ple, one coinsurance arrangement is that the plan pays 80 
percent of the cost and the enrollee pays 20 percent. Despite 
its cost containment possibilities, relatively few plans require 
coinsurance. Similarly, yearly deductibles and yearly maxi- 
mum reimbursement limits for prescription drugs have re- 
mained relatively uncommon among prepaid and indemnity 
plans over the 1993-2003 period. 


Coverage in the public sector 


Private employers are not the only ones reacting to 
increasing prices and demand for prescription drugs. With a 
growing population of elderly, who are most likely to need 
prescription drugs for ongoing, chronic conditions and to 
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have multiple prescriptions per individual,* there has been a 
great amount of public pressure for the Federal Government 
to help make prescription drugs more affordable. Prescrip- 
tion-drug coverage was the major initiative behind the Octo- 
ber 2003 passage of the Medicare Reform Act, which will 
provide coverage for the elderly.*’ In addition, many State 
and municipal governments have looked into purchasing 
drugs for their programs more cheaply.** The ess collected 
data on workers’ benefits in State and local government 
establishments biannually from 1990 through 1998 (except 
for 1996); the Ncs has collected such data since 1999, but 
only on private-industry establishments. Neither program 
surveyed workers in Federal establishments.*° 


A LOOK OVER THE PAST DECADE shows that prescription-drug 
coverage remains an integral part of employer-provided 
health plans. Although continuing to offer brand-name 
coverage, these plans have moved toward greater cost con- 
tainment measures for prescription drugs, including the use 
of incentives to choose lower cost alternatives. With so many 
individuals covered through employer-based health plans, the 
effects of cost shifts from employer to employee are broad 
reaching. The magnitude of the effects of these shifts is be- 
yond the scope of this study, but the effects can be seen in the 
aggregate data: while private health insurance spending for 


eleliz-ma Percentage of workers in indemnity plans, and percentage of workers in prepaid plans, subject 
to copayment per prescription, by amount of copayment, 1993, 1997, and 2000 
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prescription drugs has been one of the most rapidly in- 
creasing health care costs, it slowed in 2002 as growth in out- 
of-pocket spending increased. This slowdown has been 
attributed in part to the wider application of tiered drug 
formularies, which shift more of the cost to consumers.” Facing 


Notes 


the tandem pressures of rising costs and increasing utilization 
of prescription drugs, employers will no doubt continue to use a 
variety of cost containment measures. To capture the latest 
trends, the Ncs will continue to track developments in prescription- 
drug coverage among employer-sponsored medical plans. O 
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New statistics for health insurance from 
the National Compensation Survey 


Integrating compensation programs into the NCS 

provides new opportunities for calculating the relationships 

among the percentage of employers offering health insurance, 

the percentage of employees participating in health insurance plans, 
and the cost to employers for such plans 


ver the last several years, the Bureau 
(>): Labor Statistics has consolidated 

several of its compensation surveys 
into the National Compensation Survey (Ncs). 
Combining the separate surveys into one inte- 
grated program provides greater efficiency in 
data collection and processing, and also pro- 
vides greater flexibility in the calculation of 
compensation measures. Several new Statistics 
are planned for publication from the Ncs, which 
should give data users a more complete un- 
derstanding of the compensation package a 
U.S. worker typically receives. 

Data are available from the first collection 
period of the Ncs. It is now possible to calcu- 
late trial estimates for the proposed statistics. 
This article describes the integration of the 
separate surveys into the ncs and presents trial 
statistics for health insurance.' The calculation 
of the trial statistics is just the first step in the 
development of the new measures. It will take 
some time to incorporate their calculation into 
the production process for regular release. 
Nonetheless, the statistics in this article are 
examples of the types of measures BLs hopes to 
publish in the future. 
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Previous compensation surveys 


The ncs combined the Employment Cost Index 
(EcI) Survey, the Employee Benefits Survey 
(EBS), and the Occupational Compensation Sur- 
vey (ocs) Program. The Eci has been the most 
prominent of the compensation surveys. It 
shows employers’ costs for wage and nonwage 
compensation relative to a base period using a 
Laspeyres formula. Nonwage compensation 
covers an extensive list of employee benefits, 
including health insurance, pensions, paid 
leave, and legally-required benefits. BLs began 
reporting the Ec! for benefits in 1981. From that 
time until 1995, growth in benefit compensa- 
tion consistently outpaced growth in wage com- 
pensation. Then, during the second half of the 
1990s, the trend reversed and benefits grew ata 
lower rate than wages. Since 2000, benefit costs 
have accelerated, growing more quickly than 
wages once again.* 

As a measure of total compensation for U.S. 
workers, the eci is the chief indicator of com- 
pensation inflation for the U.S. labor market. 
However, it does not provide any detail on the 
benefit packages workers receive. As a step to 


providing such detail, BLs introduced the Employer Costs for 
Employee Compensation (EcEc) in 1987.4 The EcEc is based 
on the Ec! data for the current period. It reports average com- 
pensation for wages and salaries and for 19 categories of 
benefits. In December 2003, the Ecc for total compensation 
was $22.92 per hour worked for workers in private industry. 
Wages and salaries made up 71.9 percent of compensation, 
with an average of $16.49. Benefits made up the remaining 
28.1 percent, with an average of $6.43. Of particular interest 
among the individual benefits, the cost per hour worked for 
health insurance averaged $1.50 in December 2003, or 23 
percent of total benefit costs. 

Although the EcEc provides a good summary of the rela- 
tive cost for the various pieces of the benefit package a 
worker typically receives, it does not describe the character- 
istics of those benefits. Detailed characteristics of plans have 
historically been the purview of the Employee Benefits Sur- 
vey (EBS). The Ess reported the proportion of employees who 
participate in benefit plans with a particular provision or char- 
acteristic. The provisions ranged from the very broad, such 
as whether a health plan included dental coverage, to the very 
specific, such as whether a medical plan’s limit to inpatient 
alcohol detoxification coverage was measured in days rather 
than dollars. 

The Ess provided rich detail about benefit plans, but its 
drawback was the lag time between data collection and the 
published statistics. In contrast, the EcI is reported in the 
month after its reference period, and the EcEc is reported 
shortly thereafter, so their information is quite timely. More- 
over, Statistics from the EcI and the EBs programs did not con- 
nect employers’ costs for the benefits with the provisions of 
the benefit plans. The integrated cs allows both the timelier 
release of some of the data in plan provisions statistics and 
the publication of these data that link the costs of plans to 
their provisions. 


The integrated Ncs 


Some integration of the Eci and Ess predates the introduction 
of the National Compensation Survey. The EBs sample was 
made up of establishments in the Eci sample as of the August 
prior to the EBs reference year. Establishments also needed 
to satisfy the size and ownership restrictions for the year, as 
the Eps reported statistics for medium and large private es- 
tablishments in odd-numbered years, and for small private 
establishments and State and local government establish- 
ments in even-numbered years.° After the Eci determined the 
composition of the EBs sample, however, their data collec- 
tion was separate, which precluded combining the cost infor- 
mation with the provision information from the surveys. 
The ncs completes the integration of the Ect and EBs. Cost, 
provision, and participation data will be collected by benefit 


plan, which allows the costs of plans to be linked with their 
provisions. The cost data will be updated every 3 months, as 
required by the Ecl, for the approximate 5 years the establish- 
ment is scheduled to remain in the Ncs survey. Participation 
rates in the benefit plans, along with some broad provisions 
of the plans, will be updated annually to keep the informa- 
tion current. The more detailed characteristics of plans take 
longer for BLs to collect, compile, and verify; they will be 
collected exclusively when the establishment initially enters 
the sample. 


Trial statistics for health insurance 


Trial statistics for health insurance were calculated based on 
the integrated ncs data collection. The sample is restricted 
to private establishments. The reference month for most of 
the data is June 2003; almost all of the remaining data refer 
to either May or July 2003. The sample of establishments 
matches the sample used for the NCcs statistics in “Employee 
Benefits in Private Industry, 2003” News Release uspL: 03-— 
489. 

There are four types of trial statistics: cost per employee, 
access rates, participation rates, and cost per participant. The 
ECEC has always measured the employer costs per employee, 
so the cost-per-employee statistics follow the formula used 
for the EcEc.° The EBs measured participation rates in benefit 
plans with particular provisions, so the participation-rate sta- 
tistics follow the formula used historically by the EBs.’ Cost- 
per-participant statistics are new under the ncs; they equal 
the sum of costs among benefit plans with a particular provi- 
sion divided by the total number of participants in plans with 
the provision. 

Access-rate statistics are also new under the ncs. To un- 
derstand their calculation, it is important to become familiar 
with the sampling scheme used by the ncs. Sampling pro- 
ceeds as follows: 


¢ Establishments are selected for the sample. 


e Within each selected establishment, a small number of 
individual employees are selected from an employee list. 


e¢ For each selected worker, the establishment is asked 
to define the worker’s job according to the establish- 
ment’s most detailed classification system. 


e Data then are collected for all workers who hold the 
job. 


The ncs does not use individual workers as its unit of ob- 
servation because the Ec! needs the unit to remain intact if a 
worker leaves the establishment or switches to another job. 

In the calculation of the access-rate statistics, all workers 
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in the occupation are assumed to have access to a benefit 
plan if the establishment offers a plan to at least one of the 
workers in the occupation. The access rate then equals the 
number of employees with access to a plan divided by the 
total number of employees. (See box.) 

Shown below is the first set of trial statistics on health 
insurance for workers in private industries in 2003. The 
bold type highlights statistics that are new under the ncs. The 
statistics are calculated using estimation methods that some- 
times differ from the methods used for statistics published 
from the 2003 ncs. The units for the cost statistics are dol- 
lars per hour worked by the employee. 


Employer Access _ Partici- Employer 
cost per rate pation cost per 
employee rate participant 
Health 
insurance 
pianst os $1.39 - - - 
Medical............ 1.25 69 ed] $2.44 
Stand-alone 
dental eas. 12 28 pie 52 
Stand-alone 
VislOMererstnn-c? 02 .08 .06 72 


As noted, the cost per employee for health insurance is 
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$1.39 per hour worked. This statistic corresponds conceptu- 
ally to the ecec for health insurance, which is published ev- 
ery 3 months.? Health insurance plans are then divided into 
three types: medical, stand-alone dental, and stand-alone 
vision. Medical plans that also have dental or vision cover- 
age are included with medical to eliminate overlap among 
the categories. Of the employers’ average cost of $1.39 per 
hour, about 14 cents are for nonmedical health plans. 

Also shown are the access and participation rates for each 
type of plan. The ess always reported participation rates, but 
under the ncs, the goal is for the data to be timelier, because 
the participation rates will be kept up-to-date. In September 
2003, BLS reported participation rates in health insurance 
plans for the March 2003 reference date.'° The reported rate 
for medical plans was 45 percent for workers in private in- 
dustry. Note that this is lower than the 51 percent in the trial 
statistics shown above. However, in the news release, as well 
as in the articles by Carl Barsky and William Wiatrowski in 
this issue, the health plan type was not imputed if it could not 
be determined which type of coverage the plan included 
(medical, dental, vision, drug, or some combination).'! The 
8 percent of participants in a plan type that could not be de- 
termined were kept in a separate category. If the plan-type 
imputations are included, the participation rate in medical 
plans is raised to 51 percent. 

As mentioned earlier, statistics on access to benefit plans 
are new under the ncs. For medical plans, 69 percent of 
workers have access to a medical plan through their occupa- 
tion, which is 18 percentage points higher than the propor- 
tion of workers who participate in a medical plan.’ Twenty- 
eight percent of workers have access to a stand-alone dental 
plan, and 8 percent have access to a stand-alone vision plan. 
However, dental and vision coverage are often included as 
part of a comprehensive health plan. The access rate to den- 
tal plans increases to 45 percent when comprehensive plans 
that include dental coverage are added to the stand-alone 
plans, and the access rate to vision plans increases to 28 per- 
cent when comprehensive plans that include vision coverage 
are added to the stand-alone plans. 

The employer cost per participant for medical plans and 
for stand-alone dental and vision plans are also new under 
the Ncs. Cost-per-employee statistics include both partici- 
pants and nonparticipants, so they do not indicate whether 
the cost for a benefit is high because it is pervasive among 
workers or because it is very expensive for the few workers 
who receive it. This situation is clarified somewhat by the 
cost-per-participant statistics use of the Ncs data collection 
by plan, as the cost-per-participant formula is compatible 
with describing employers’ costs conditional of a particular 
plan provision. 

Following are the June 2003 participation rates and em- 
ployers costs per participant by type of medical plan for 


workers in all private industries. Again, the statistics are 
calculated using estimation methods that sometimes differ 
from the methods used for statistics published from the 2003 
NcS. The statistics in bold are new under the ncs. The units 


for the cost statistics are dollars per hour worked by the 


employee. 

Participation Participation Employer 
rate for all rate for medical cost per 
employees participants __ participant 

Medical plans .......... 0.51 1.00 $2.44 
Traditional 

indemnity ............ 04 .08 2.78 
Indemnity in and 

out of network.... .29 56 2.44 
Prepaid in and 

out of network.... .08 mills 2.50 
Prepaid in 

network only ....... alll aA 2.28 


The above tabulation repeats the cost per participant for 
medical plans of $2.44 in table 1. It then shows the cost per 
participant for four types of medical plans. The estimate of 
the employer cost per participant is the highest for traditional 
indemnity plans, averaging $2.78 per hour worked. Tradi- 
tional indemnity plans allow the participant the choice of any 
provider without effect on reimbursement. A possible expla- 
nation for this plan having the highest employer cost per par- 
ticipant is that of the other three medical plan types, tradi- 
tional indemnity plans impose the fewest cost containment 
measures on health providers. They continue to be relatively 
rare among the four types. Only 4 percent of workers par- 
ticipate in a traditional indemnity medical plan, which repre- 
sents 8 percent of all participants in medical plans. The esti- 
mate of the employer cost per participant is the lowest for 
prepaid-in-network-only plans—previously classified under 
the eps as a health maintenance organization (HMo)—at $2.28 
on average. Under this type of plan, the enrollee is only pro- 
vided coverage if he or she stays within the network of pro- 
viders. The most common type of medical plan, indemnity- 
in-and-out-of-network—previously classified under the EBs 
as a preferred provider organization (ppo)—has an average 
cost per participant of $2.44, which is the same as the overall 
average. Under this plan, the enrollee may go outside the 
network of providers, but at a greater cost. 

A recent trend in the provision of health insurance by 
employers has been toward employees explicitly helping to 
pay the cost. The following shows employee monthly pre- 
miums and employer monthly costs for workers in all private 
industries for June 2003. The statistics are calculated using 
estimation methods that sometimes differ from the methods 
used for statistics published from the 2003 ncs. The statistics 
in bold are new under ncs. The units for the cost statistics are 
dollars per month. 


Conditional Employee Employer 
participation monthly monthly cost 
rate premium _ per participant 

Single coverage .......... 1.00 $48 - 

Not required........... .26 0 - 

RREqUITEC irercsesreessss .74 65 ~ 
Family coverage ......... 1.00 209 = 

Not required........... 14 0 - 

PREQUITS dieeerceencretse: .86 242 - 
Selected coverage... 1.00 108 $381 


Almost three-quarters of participants are now required to 
contribute for single coverage, and 86 percent of participants 
are required to contribute for family coverage. For the aver- 
age monthly premium for em ployees, the Ncs survey consid- 
ers the premiums for single and family coverage as separate 
provisions of a single health insurance plan, so both the single 
and family premiums contribute to the respective averages, 
regardless of which coverage the participants choose. The 
premiums for employees are then combined based on their 
choice between single and family coverage to show an aver- 
age monthly premium for employees of $108.'* This com- 
pares to the average employer cost per month of $381 for 
medical plans, which is also based on the choice of employ- 
ees between single and family coverage. From the monthly 
averages, employees pay about 22 percent of the costs, while 
employers pay about 78 percent. 

Several years ago, BLS did a special tabulation of the share 
of expenditures for health insurance.'* For 1992, employees 
paid 14 percent, and employers paid 86 percent. The current 
estimates therefore provide further evidence for the trend of 
employees paying more of the premiums for their insurance. 
The special tabulation for 1992 also showed almost no dif- 
ference between small establishments and medium and large 
establishments in the employee share for health insurance 
expenditures. The June 2003 ncs data continue to show only 
a modest difference in the share by establishment size. The 
employee share for medical plans is just more than 23 per- 
cent in small establishments, and just more than 21 percent 
in medium and large establishments. 

The Ect has always collected employer costs for an extensive 
list of benefits. However, the published statistics have rarely 
focused on the relationship among the various forms of com- 
pensation, such as how the benefit package differs for workers 
from different points of the wage distribution.'° Shown below 
are the cost per employee, access rate, participation rate, and 
cost per participant for medical plans by wage quartile for work- 
ers in all private industries for June 2003. The dividing points 
for the quartiles are $8.49, $12.47, and $19.90.'’ The statistics 
are calculated using estimation methods that sometimes differ 
from the methods used for statistics published from the 2003 
NCS. The statistics in bold are new under the ncs. The units for 
the cost statistics are dollars per hour worked by the employee. 
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Employer Access Participation Employer 
cost per rate rate cost per 
employee employee 
Ist quartile......... $0.29 0.35 0.19 $1.54 
2nd quartile ....... 93 .70 49 1.91 
3rd quartile ........ 1.49 85 .65 2.28 
4th quartile ........ 2.28 88 12 3.18 


As might be expected, both the access and participation 
rates in medical plans increase with the wage level of the 
worker. However, the difference between the access rate and 
participation rate decreases with the wage level of the worker. 
About 82 percent of workers from the highest quartile with 
access to a medical plan participate—commonly called “take- 
up rate”—while only about 54 percent of workers from the 
lowest quartile with access to a medical plan participate. Take- 
up rates are the participation rates divided by the access rates. 

The lower cost per employee among workers with a lower 
wage level is obviously due in part to their lower participa- 
tion rate. Perhaps more surprising is the added role of a lower 


Notes 


average cost for the low-wage workers who do participate in 
a medical plan. The estimate of the employer cost per par- 
ticipant more than doubles from $1.54 for workers in the first 
wage quartile to $3.18 for workers in the fourth wage quartile. 

It is important to keep in mind that, for the classification 
of the wage quartiles, wage levels of workers are ranked 
among of all private workers, not just among workers from 
the same firm. It is therefore not correct to interpret differ- 
ences in the participation rates and average costs as neces- 
sarily representing the discrepancy between high and low- 
wage workers who work for the same employer. 


THE CONSOLIDATION of the separate compensation surveys into 
the National Compensation Survey gives BLS an opportunity 
to expand the number and type of compensation measures it 
reports. This paper uses Ncs data collected on or around June 
2003 to illustrate some of the new statistics planned for pub- 
lication in the future. These statistics and others like them 
should give data users a more complete picture of the com- 
pensation package a U.S. worker typically receives. L] 


1 The statistics are described as trial estimates because, as mentioned 
throughout the article, they use experimental calculation methods that 
sometimes differ from the procedures used for the statistics published 
from the 2003 National Compensation Survey. 


2 See Appendix A of Employment Cost Indexes, 1975-99, Bulletin 
2532 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, September 2000). 


3 See the BLS Compensation Cost Trends website, http://www.bls.gov/ 
ncs/ect/home.htm, for historical trends in the EcI. 


4 For a description of the calculation of the EcEc, see Appendix A of 
Employer Costs for Employee Compensation, 1986-99, Bulletin 2526 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, March 2000). 


> The Eps defined establishments with fewer than 100 employees as 
small, and establishments with at least 100 employees as medium or large. 


© See Appendix A of Employer Costs for Employee Compensation, 
1986-99, Bulletin 2526 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, March 2000). 


7 See Appendix A of National Compensation Survey: Employee Ben- 
efits in Private Industry in the United States, 2000, Bulletin 2555 (Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, January 2003). 


® Standard errors have not been calculated for the trial statistics. Con- 
sequently, none of the statistical inferences made in this article have been 
verified by a statistical test. 


° The published ecec for health insurance among private industry work- 
ers equals $1.45 for June 2003. The sample used for the statistics in this 
paper is a subset of the ecec sample, consisting of the more recent en- 
trants into the Ncs survey. The restriction on the sample appears to cause 
the slightly lower average cost. It does not appear to result from proce- 
dural differences in the estimation, such as the changed procedure for 
imputing missing cost information. 


'© See Employee Benefits in Private Industry, 2003, usp: 03-489 (Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics) Sept.17, 2003. 


'! See the articles by Carl B. Barsky, “Incidence benefits measures in the 
National Compensation Survey” and by William J. Wiatrowski, “Medical and 
retirement plan coverage: exploring the decline in recent years” in this issue. 

Imputation refers to the process of filling in values when an establish- 
ment provides only partial information about the compensation packages 
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their employees receive. The statistics in this article are calculated using 
an experimental procedure for imputing a missing plan type and other 
missing data elements. 


'2 Bis reported the access rate to medical plans as 60 percent for March 
2003, but again the plans for which the type could not be determined were 
kept as a separate category, which explains the lower rate. See National Com- 
pensation Survey: Employee Benefits in Private Industry in the United States, 
March 2003, Summary 04-02 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, April 2004). 


'3 The ncs collects data on employees’ selection of the coverage option 
for some, but not all, health insurance plans. Ideally, BLs field economists 
collect the employer and employee premiums and the number of partici- 
pants for each coverage option of a health insurance plan. However, if the 
establishment is unable or unwilling to provide such detailed information, 
the fallback is to collect the establishment’s expenditure on health insur- 
ance for the relevant group of workers. When expenditure data are col- 
lected, the split between single and family coverage will not be available. 
Therefore, the available data are used to impute the single/family split. 


'* The share from table 3 is based on the employer and employee costs 
for medical insurance, rather than employer and employee premiums. The 
article by Jordan Pfuntner, “New benefits data from the National Com- 
pensation Survey” in this issue discusses the difference between costs and 
premiums. See National Compensation Survey: Employee Benefits in 
Private Industry in the United States, March 2003, Summary 04-02 (Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, April 2004) for estimates of the employee and 
employer shares based on single and family premiums. 


'S See Expenditures for Health Care Plans by Employers and Employ- 
ees, 1992, uspL: 93-560 (Bureau of Labor Statistics) Dec. 20, 1993. 


'° For the first time, the news releases for the 2003 National Compensation 
Survey reported the provisions of benefit plans for workers from an occupa- 
tion within an establishment with an average wage rate above and below $15. 


"’ The dividing points between the wage quartiles are generally lower 
than those reported in the supplemental tables to the July 2002 ncs bulle- 
tin for national wage rates. This is due in part to the Ncs statistics in the 
supplemental tables being weighted by weekly hours, so the wage rates 
for full-time workers receive more weight than the wage rates for part- 
time workers. The supplemental tables for July 2002 are on the Internet at 
http://www.bls.gov/nes/ocs/sp/ncbl0540.pdf 


Temporary help in 
Georgia 


_ Many analyses of temporary workers are 


conducted at a very high level of 
aggregation, perhaps focusing on the 
potential of the employment series for 
the temporary help industry to act as a 
leading indicator of labor market 
conditions. Other reports focus on the 
experiences of individual workers, 
perhaps suggesting that being a “temp” 
fosters instability or, conversely, that 
temping may allow individuals to try on 
different occupations and employers 
and find a better and more productive fit 
in the labor force. 

In areport in the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Atlanta’s Econ South, Julie Hotchkiss 


walks a very useful middle path. Using 


unemployment insurance system wage 
records from the Georgia Department of 
Labor, she looks at temporary work 
through the experiences of a relatively 
large number of individuals. 

As many studies have pointed out, 
aggregate employment in the temporary 
help services industry is very volatile 
compared with the rest of the economy. 
Hotchkiss confirms this finding, “In 
Georgia, only 64 percent of the workers 
employed in temporary help services in 
2000Q1 were employed in 2002Q4, after 
the recession. In comparison, about 80 
percent of Georgia’s workers in 
manufacturing and other services and 
about 74 percent of workers in retail trade 
were still employed after the recession.” 

Similarly, workers who were in 
temporary services before the recession 
spent an average of 2.3 quarters 
unemployed during the downturn. In 
contrast, manufacturing employees were 
unemployed for an average of 1.1 month, 
retail trade employees for 1.5 month, and 
other service industry workers, 1.2 month. 

Even among those temporary 
workers who were employed as of the 
fourth quarter of 2002, three-quarters 
were employed by a different firm than 
the one they were employed in when the 
recession began. This was a far higher 


rate of employer change than was 
recorded for workers in the other 
industries. However, another unique 
feature of temporary help employment 
was that workers in that industry that did 
change jobs actually made a bit more, on 
average, in the fourth quarter of 2002 than 
they had made at their old jobs and those 
that stayed with the same employer, made 
a bit less. Hotchkiss concluded, “For 
many workers, temporary employment 
provides an entrée into a more permanent 
position, but, as seen here, that path may 
prove to be quite rocky.” 


Family in the fast track 


Whether women can have both careers 
and children (either sequentially or 
simultaneously) is an issue that evolved 
over the course of the last century. In 
“The Long Road to the Fast Track: 
Career and Family” (NBER Working 
Paper No. 10331), Claudia Goldin of 
Harvard University traces this 
evolution by considering five different 
cohorts of college graduate women. 
The first cohort graduated at the 
beginning of the 20th century and had a 
career or a family, but rarely both. The 
next cohort graduated between the end 
of World War I and the end of World War 
II, and tended to have a job and then a 
family. Women who graduated college 
between 1946 and the mid-1960s are the 
third cohort; they often had a family and 
then a job; according to Goldin’s 
estimates, only 17 percent of this group 
had no children by age 40, by far the 
lowest percentage of all five cohorts. The 
fourth cohort—graduates from the late 
1960s to the late 1970s—often strived to 
have career first and then family. 
Goldin says most about the two 
most recent cohorts, in part because 
she can analyze National Longitudinal 
Survey data that include these groups 
of college graduate women. Using NLS 
data, she finds that that 13 to 18 percent 
of the fourth cohort achieved “career 
then family” by the time they reached 
40. (She gives a range because the 


percentage depends upon how career 
is defined.) 

Women in the fifth and most recent 
cohort in Goldin’s study, graduated 
college from about 1980 to 1990, 
typically had the objective of combining 
career and family at the same time. 
According to Goldin’s analysis, 21 to 
28 percent actually realized that goal by 
age 40. In contrast, 45 to 55 percent of 
men college graduates in the same age 
group were able to combine career and 
family by age 40. Goldin notes, “But even 
though men managed to achieve career 
and family about two times as often as 
women, this is probably the lowest that 
figure has been in U.S. history.” 


Structural change in 
New York 


Like the issue of temporary help, 
structural change is perhaps most often 
addressed at a very high level of 
aggregation—the Nation as a whole, for 
example. The effects of restructuring— 
especially the employment and 
displacement effects, generally are felt 
most acutely, however, at the State and 
local level. Erica L. Groshen, Simon 
Potter, and Rebecca J. Sela provide a 
detailed analysis of how restructuring 
has affected New York State in the June 
issue of Current Issues in Economic and 
Finance from the New York Fed. 

Using a method Groshen and Potter 
applied to the national economy in a 
2003 report (see our September 2003 
précis), the authors find that the share 
industries that experience structural 
change during recent downturns is much 
higher than it was during the downturns 
of the 1970s and 1980s. The authors 
conclude that the New York economy 
experienced much greater degrees of 
structural change in the national recessions 
of the mid-1970s, early 1990s, and, most 
recently, 2001. As aresult, the downturns 
in the New York economy that were 
associated with those recessions were of 
significantly greater duration than were 
the recessions at the national level. 
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NOTeES ON CUeCN LQVO VIUIDHve 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that fol- 
low, the data in each group of tables are 
briefly described; key definitions are given; 
notes on the data are set forth; and sources 
of additional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production 
schedules, opening and closing of schools, 
holiday buying periods, and vacation prac- 
tices, which might prevent short-term evalu- 
ation of the statistical series. Tables contain- 
ing data that have been adjusted are identi- 
fied as “seasonally adjusted.” (All other 
data are not seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal 
effects are estimated on the basis of current 
and past experiences. When new seasonal 
factors are computed each year, revisions 
may affect seasonally adjusted data for sev- 
eral preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 17-21, 48, and 52. Seasonally ad- 
justed labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 
were revised in the February 2004 issue of 
the Review. Seasonally adjusted establish- 
ment survey data shown in tables 1, 12-14, 
and 17 were revised in the March 2004 Re- 
view. A brief explanation of the seasonal 
adjustment methodology appears in “Notes 
on the data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in 
table 54 are usually introduced in the Sep- 
tember issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes 
and percent changes from month-to-month 
and quarter-to-quarter are published for nu- 
merous Consumer and Producer Price In- 
dex series. However, seasonally adjusted in- 
dexes are not published for the U.S. aver- 
age All-Items cpi. Only seasonally adjusted 
percent changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 
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index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, 
the hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is 
$2 ($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 


“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a vari- 
ety of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published 
by the Bureau; the major recurring releases 
are published according to the schedule ap- 
pearing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and 
Earnings. Historical unadjusted and season- 
ally adjusted data from the household sur- 
vey are available on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/cps/ 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/ces/ 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975-95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cri Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Re- 
view. Additional data on international prices 
appear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found 
on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.govApe/ 
For additional information on interna- 


tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, Bulletin 
1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; 
and injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other 
adjustments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1—3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment 
Cost Index (ECI) program. The labor force 
participation rate, the employment-popula- 
tion ratio, and unemployment rates for ma- 
jor demographic groups based on the Cur- 
rent Population (“household”) Survey are 
presented, while measures of employment 
and average weekly hours by major indus- 
try sector are given using nonfarm payroll 
data. The Employment Cost Index (compen- 
sation), by major sector and by bargaining 
status, is chosen from a variety of BLS 
compensation and wage measures because 
it provides a comprehensive measure of 
employer costs for hiring labor, not just 
outlays for wages, and it is not affected 
by employment shifts among occupations 
and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, 
prices, and productivity are presented in 


table 2. Measures of rates of change of com- 
pensation and wages from the Employment 
Cost Index program are provided for all ci- 
vilian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; over- 
all prices by stage of processing; and over- 
all export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output per 
hour of all persons) are provided for major 
sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and 
compensation rates of change, which re- 
flect the overall trend in labor costs, are sum- 
marized in table 3. Differences in concepts 
and scope, related to the specific purposes 
of the series, contribute to the variation in 
changes among the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-29) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


Employment data in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 60,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of 
age and older. Households are interviewed 
on a rotating basis, so that three-fourths of 
the sample is the same for any 2 consecu- 
tive months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those 
who worked for pay any time during the 
week which includes the 12th day of the 
month or who worked unpaid for 15 hours 
or more in a family-operated enterprise and 
(2) those who were temporarily absent from 
their regular jobs because of illness, vaca- 
tion, industrial dispute, or similar reasons. 
A person working at more than one job is 
counted only in the job at which he or she 
worked the greatest number of hours. 
Unemployed persons are those who did 


not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 
ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look 
for work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 
The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the ci- 
vilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classi- 
fied as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a 
job and who have looked for work some- 
time in the past 12 months (or since the end 
of their last job if they held one within the 
past 12 months), but are not currently look- 
ing, because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is 
the proportion of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population that is in the labor 
force. The employment-population ratio is 
employment as a percent of the civilian 
noninstitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a de- 
cennial census, adjustments are made in the 
Current Population Survey figures to cor- 
rect for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. For a discussion of changes in- 
troduced in January 2003, see “Revisions 
to the Current Population Survey Effective 
in January 2003” in the February 2003 is- 
sue of Employment and Earnings (available 
on the BLS Web site at: http://www.bls.gov/ 
cps/rvcps03.pdf). 

Effective in January 2003, BLS began us- 
ing the X-12 ARIMA seasonal adjustment pro- 
gram to seasonally adjust national labor force 
data. This program replaced the X-11 ARIMA 
program which had been used since January 
1980. See “Revision of Seasonally Adjusted 
Labor Force Series in 2003,” in the Feb- 
ruary 2003 issue of Employment and 
Earnings (available on the BLS Web site 
at http:www.bls.gov/cps/cpsrs.pdf) for a 
discussion of the introduction of the use of 


X-12 ARIMA for seasonal adjustment of the 
labor force data and the effects that it had 
on the data. 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
691-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


Employment, hours, and earnings data in 
this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 
160,000 businesses and government agen- 
cies, which represent approximately 
400,000 individual worksites and represent 
all industries except agriculture. The active 
CES sample covers approximately one-third 
of all nonfarm payroll workers. Industries 
are classified in accordance with the 2002 
North American Industry Classification Sys- 
tem. In most industries, the sampling prob- 
abilities are based on the size of the estab- 
lishment; most large establishments are 
therefore in the sample. (An establishment 
is not necessarily a firm; it may be a branch 
plant, for example, or warehouse.) Self-em- 
ployed persons and others not on a regular 
civilian payroll are outside the scope of the 
survey because they are excluded from estab- 
lishment records. This largely accounts for 
the difference in employment figures between 
the household and establishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit 
which produces goods or services (such as 
a factory or store) at a single location and is 
engaged in one type of economic activity. 
Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Persons 
holding more than one job (about 5 percent 
of all persons in the labor force) are counted 
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Current Labor Statistics 


in each establishment which reports them. 

Production workers in the goods-pro- 
ducing industries cover employees, up 
through the level of working supervisors, 
who engage directly in the manufacture or 
construction of the establishment’s product. 
In private service-providing industries, data 
are collected for nonsupervisory workers, 
which include most employees except those 
in executive, managerial, and supervisory 
positions. Those workers mentioned in 
tables 11-16 include production workers in 
manufacturing and natural resources and 
mining; construction workers in construc- 
tion; and nonsupervisory workers in all pri- 
vate service-providing industries. Produc- 
tion and nonsupervisory workers account 
for about four-fifths of the total employment 
on private nonagricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings ad- 
justed to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this se- 
ries is derived from the Consumer Price In- 
dex for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory 
workers for which pay was received, and are 
different from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of av- 
erage weekly hours which was in excess of 
regular hours and for which overtime pre- 
miums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one- 
half of the industries with unchanged em- 
ployment; 50 percent indicates an equal bal- 
ance between industries with increasing and 
decreasing employment. In line with Bureau 
practice, data for the I-, 3-, and 6-month 
spans are seasonally adjusted, while those 
for the 12-month span are unadjusted. Table 
17 provides an index on private nonfarm 
employment based on 278 industries, and a 
manufacturing index based on 84 industries. 
These indexes are useful for measuring the 
dispersion of economic gains or losses and 
are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks’’), The March 
2003 benchmark was introduced in Febru- 
ary 2004 with the release of data for Janu- 
ary 2004, published in the March 2004 is- 


sue of the Review. With the release in June 
2003, CES completed a conversion from the 
Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) sys- 
tem to the North American Industry Classi- 
fication System (NAICS) and completed the 
transition from its original quota sample de- 
sign to a probability-based sample design. 
The industry-coding update included recon- 
struction of historical estimates in order to 
preserve time series for data users. Nor- 
mally 5 years of seasonally adjusted data are 
revised with each benchmark revision. 
However, with this release, the entire new 
time series history for all CES data series 
were re-seasonally adjusted due to the NAICS 
conversion, which resulted in the revision 
of all CES time series. 

Also in June 2003, the CES program in- 
troduced concurrent seasonal adjustment for 
the national establishment data. Under this 
methodology, the first preliminary estimates 
for the current reference month and the re- 
vised estimates for the 2 prior months will 
be updated with concurrent factors with 
each new release of data. Concurrent sea- 
sonal adjustment incorporates all available 
data, including first preliminary estimates 
for the most current month, in the adjustment 
process. For additional information on all of 
the changes introduced in June 2003, see the 
June 2003 issue of Employment and Earnings 
and “Recent changes in the national Current 
Employment Statistics survey,’ Monthly La- 
bor Review, June 2003, pp. 3-13. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) oc- 
curred with the publication of January 2003 
data. For information on the revisions for 
the State data, see the March and May 2003 
issues of Employment and Earnings, and 
“Recent changes in the State and Metropoli- 
tan Area CES survey,” Monthly Labor Re- 
view, June 2003, pp. 14-19. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12-ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying sur- 
vey intervals (also known as the 4- versus 
5-week effect), thereby providing improved 
measurement of over-the-month changes 
and underlying economic trends. Revisions 
of data, usually for the most recent 5-year 
period, are made once a year coincident with 
the benchmark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
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third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Fourth-quarter data are pub- 
lished as preliminary in January and Febru- 
ary and as final in March. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Current Employment Statistics: (202) 
691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of 
local economic conditions, and form the ba- 
sis for determining the eligibility of an area 
for benefits under Federal economic assis- 
tance programs such as the Job Training 
Partnership Act. Seasonally adjusted unem- 
ployment rates are presented in table 10. 
Insofar as possible, the concepts and defi- 
nitions underlying these data are those 
used in the national estimates obtained 
from the CPs. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly 
data for all States and the District of Co- 
lumbia are derived using standardized pro- 
cedures established by BLS. Once a year, 
estimates are revised to new population con- 
trols, usually with publication of January 
estimates, and benchmarked to annual aver- 
age CPS levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) 
or (202) 691-6559 (table 11). 


Quarterly Census of 
Employment and Wages 


Description of the series 


Employment, wage, and establishment data 
in this section are derived from the quar- 
terly tax reports submitted to State em- 
ployment security agencies by private and 
State and local government employers sub- 
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ject to State unemployment insurance (vu!) 
laws and from Federal, agencies subject 
to the Unemployment Compensation for 


Federal Employees (ucre) program. Each 
quarter, State agencies edit and process the 


data and send the information to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 

The Quarterly Census of Employment 
and Wages (QCEW) data, also referred as ES- 
202 data, are the most complete enumeration 
of employment and wage information by in- 
dustry at the national, State, metropolitan 
area, and county levels. They have broad eco- 
nomic significance in evaluating labor mar- 
ket trends and major industry developments. 


Definitions 


In general, the Quarterly Census of Employ- 
ment and Wages monthly employment data 
represent the number of covered workers 
who worked during, or received pay for, the 
pay period that included the 12th day of the 
month. Covered private industry employ- 
ment includes most corporate officials, ex- 
ecutives, supervisory personnel, profession- 
als, clerical workers, wage earners, piece 
workers, and part-time workers. It excludes 
proprietors, the unincorporated self-em- 
ployed, unpaid family members, and certain 
farm and domestic workers. Certain types 
of nonprofit employers, such as religious or- 
ganizations, are given a choice of coverage 
or exclusion in a number of States. Workers 
in these organizations are, therefore, re- 
ported to a limited degree. 

Persons on paid sick leave, paid holiday, 
paid vacation, and the like, are included. Per- 
sons on the payroll of more than one firm 
during the period are counted by each ul- 
subject employer if they meet the employ- 
ment definition noted earlier. The employ- 
ment count excludes workers who earned no 
wages during the entire applicable pay pe- 
riod because of work stoppages, temporary 
layoffs, illness, or unpaid vacations. 

Federal employment data are based on 
reports of monthly employment and quar- 
terly wages submitted each quarter to State 
agencies for all Federal installations with 
employees covered by the Unemployment 
Compensation for Federal Employees (UCFE) 
program, except for certain national secu- 
rity agencies, which are omitted for security 
reasons. Employment for all Federal agen- 
cies for any given month is based on the 
number of persons who worked during or 
received pay for the pay period that included 
the 12th of the month. 

An establishment is an economic unit, 
such as a farm, mine, factory, or store, that 
produces goods or provides services. It is 


typically at a single physical location and 
engaged in one, or predominantly one, type 
of economic activity for which a single in- 
dustrial classification may be applied. Oc- 
casionally, a single physical location encom- 
passes two or more distinct and significant 
activities. Each activity should be reported 
as a separate establishment if separate 
records are kept and the various activi- 
ties are classified under different NAICS 
industries. 

Most employers have only one establish- 
ment; thus, the establishment is the predomi- 
nant reporting unit or statistical entity for 
reporting employment and wages data. Most 
employers, including State and local govern- 
ments who operate more than one establish- 
ment in a State, file a Multiple Worksite Re- 
port each quarter, in addition to their quar- 
terly ul report. The Multiple Worksite Re- 
port is used to collect separate employment 
and wage data for each of the employer’s 
establishments, which are not detailed on the 
UI report. Some very small multi-establish- 
ment employers do not file a Multiple 
Worksite Report. When the total employ- 
ment in an employer’s secondary establish- 
ments (all establishments other than the larg- 
est) is 10 or fewer, the employer generally 
will file a consolidated report for all estab- 
lishments. Also, some employers either can- 
not or will not report at the establishment 
level and thus aggregate establishments into 
one consolidated unit, or possibly several 
units, though not at the establishment level. 

For the Federal Government, the report- 
ing unit is the installation: a single loca- 
tion at which a department, agency, or other 
government body has civilian employees. 
Federal agencies follow slightly different cri- 
teria than do private employers when break- 
ing down their reports by installation. They 
are permitted to combine as a single state- 
wide unit: 1) all installations with 10 or fewer 
workers, and 2) all installations that have a 
combined total in the State of fewer than 50 
workers. Also, when there are fewer than 25 
workers in all secondary installations in a 
State, the secondary installations may be 
combined and reported with the major in- 
stallation. Last, if a Federal agency has fewer 
than five employees in a State, the agency 
headquarters office (regional office, district 
office) serving each State may consolidate 
the employment and wages data for that State 
with the data reported to the State in which 
the headquarters is located. As a result of 
these reporting rules, the number of report- 
ing units is always larger than the number 
of employers (or government agencies) but 
smaller than the number of actual establish- 
ments (or installations). 


Data reported for the first quarter are 
tabulated into size categories ranging from 
worksites of very small size to those with 
1,000 employees or more. The size category 
is determined by the establishment’s March 
employment level. It is important to note that 
each establishment of a multi-establishment 
firm is tabulated separately into the appro- 
priate size category. The total employment 
level of the reporting multi-establishment 
firm is not used in the size tabulation. 

Covered employers in most States report 
total wages paid during the calendar quar- 
ter, regardless of when the services were per- 
formed. A few State laws, however, specify 
that wages be reported for, or based on the 
period during which services are performed 
rather than the period during which com- 
pensation is paid. Under most State laws or 
regulations, wages include bonuses, stock 
options, the cash value of meals and lodg- 
ing, tips and other gratuities, and, in some 
States, employer contributions to certain de- 
ferred compensation plans such as 401(k) 
plans. 

Covered employer contributions for old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
(OASD!), health insurance, unemployment in- 
surance, workers’ compensation, and private 
pension and welfare funds are not reported 
as wages. Employee contributions for the 
same purposes, however, as well as money 
withheld for income taxes, union dues, and 
so forth, are reported even though they are 
deducted from the worker’s gross pay. 

Wages of covered Federal workers rep- 
resent the gross amount of all payrolls for 
all pay periods ending within the quarter. 
This includes cash allowances, the cash 
equivalent of any type of remuneration, sev- 
erance pay, withholding taxes, and retire- 
ment deductions. Federal employee remu- 
neration generally covers the same types of 
services as for workers in private industry. 

Average annual wage per employee for 
any given industry are computed by divid- 
ing total annual wages by annual average em- 
ployment. A further division by 52 yields 
average weekly wages per employee. Annual 
pay data only approximate annual earnings 
because an individual may not be employed 
by the same employer all year or may work 
for more than one employer at a time. 

Average weekly or annual wage is af- 
fected by the ratio of full-time to part-time 
workers as well as the number of individu- 
als in high-paying and low-paying occupa- 
tions. When average pay levels between 
States and industries are compared, these 
factors should be taken into consideration. 
For example, industries characterized by 
high proportions of part-time workers will 
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show average wage levels appreciably less 
than the weekly pay levels of regular full- 
time employees in these industries. The op- 
posite effect characterizes industries with 
low proportions of part-time workers, or in- 
dustries that typically schedule heavy week- 
end and overtime work. Average wage data 
also may be influenced by work stoppages, 
labor turnover rates, retroactive payments, 
seasonal factors, bonus payments, and so on. 


Notes on the data 


Beginning with the release of data for 2001, 
publications presenting data from the Cov- 
ered Employment and Wages program have 
switched to the 2002 version of the North 
American Industry Classification System 
(NAICS) as the basis for the assignment and 
tabulation of economic data by industry. 
NAICS is the product of a cooperative effort 
on the part of the statistical agencies of the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico. Due to 
difference in NAICS and Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) structures, industry data 
for 2001 is not comparable to the sIc-based 
data for earlier years. 

Effective January 2001, the program be- 
gan assigning Indian Tribal Councils and re- 
lated establishments to local government 
ownership. This BLS action was in response 
to a change in Federal law dealing with the 
way Indian Tribes are treated under the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Tax Act. This law re- 
quires federally recognized Indian Tribes to 
be treated similarly to State and local gov- 
ernments. In the past, the Covered Employ- 
ment and Wage (CEW) program coded Indian 
Tribal Councils and related establishments 
in the private sector. As a result of the new 
law, CEW data reflects significant shifts in 
employment and wages between the private 
sector and local government from 2000 to 
2001. Data also reflect industry changes. 
Those accounts previously assigned to civic 
and social organizations were assigned to 
tribal governments. There were no required 
industry changes for related establishments 
owned by these Tribal Councils. These tribal 
business establishments continued to be 
coded according to the economic activity of 
that entity. . 

To insure the highest possible quality 
of data, State employment security agen- 
cies verify with employers and update, if 
necessary, the industry, location, and own- 
ership classification of all establishments 
on a 3-year cycle. Changes in establish- 
ment classification codes resulting from the 
verification process are introduced with the 
data reported for the first quarter of the year. 


Changes resulting from improved employer 
reporting also are introduced in the first 
quarter. For these reaSons, some data, es- 
pecially at more detailed geographic lev- 
els, may not be strictly comparable with 
earlier years. 

County definitions are assigned accord- 
ing to Federal Information Processing Stan- 
dards Publications as issued by the National 
Institute of Standards and Technology. Ar- 
eas shown as counties include those desig- 
nated as independent cities in some juris- 
dictions and, in Alaska, those areas desig- 
nated by the Census Bureau where counties 
have not been created. County data also are 
presented for the New England States for 
comparative purposes, even though town- 
ships are the more common designation used 
in New England (and New Jersey). 

The Office of Management and Budget 
(OMB) defines metropolitan areas for use in 
Federal statistical activities and updates 
these definitions as needed. Data in this table 
use metropolitan area criteria established by 
OMB in definitions issued June 30, 1999 
(OMB Bulletin No. 99-04). These definitions 
reflect information obtained from the 1990 
Decennial Census and the 1998 U.S. Cen- 
sus Bureau population estimate. A complete 
list of metropolitan area definitions is avail- 
able from the National Technical Informa- 
tion Service (NTIS), Document Sales, 5205 
Port Royal Road, Springfield, Va. 22161, 
telephone 1-800-553-6847. 

OMB defines metropolitan areas in terms 
of entire counties, except in the six New 
England States where they are defined in 
terms of cities and towns. New England data 
in this table, however, are based on a county 
concept defined by OMB as New England 
County Metropolitan Areas (NECMA) be- 
cause county-level data are the most detailed 
available from the Quarterly Census of Em- 
ployment and Wages. The NECMA is a county- 
based alternative to the city- and town-based 
metropolitan areas in New England. The 
NECMA for a Metropolitan Statistical Area 
(MSA) include: (1) the county containing the 
first-named city in that MSA title (this county 
may include the first-named cities of other 
MSA, and (2) each additional county having 
at least half its population in the MSA in 
which first-named cities are in the county 
identified in step 1. The NECMA is officially 
defined areas that are meant to be used by 
statistical programs that cannot use the regu- 
lar metropolitan area definitions in New 
England. 

FoR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
covered employment and wage data, contact 
the Division of Administrative Statistics and 
Labor Turnover at (202) 691-6567. 
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Job Openings and Labor 
Turnover Survey 


Description of the series 


Data for the Job Openings and Labor Turn- 
over Survey (JOLTS) are collected and com- 
piled from a sample of 16,000 business es- 
tablishments. Each month, data are collected 
for total employment, job openings, hires, 
quits, layoffs and discharges, and other sepa- 
rations. The JOLTS program covers all private 
nonfarm establishments such as factories, 
offices, and stores, as well as Federal, State, 
and local government entities in the 50 States 
and the District of Columbia. The JOLTS 
sample design is arandom sample drawn from 
a universe of more than eight million estab- 
lishments compiled as part of the operations 
of the Quarterly Census of Employment and 
Wages, or QCEW, program. This program in- 
cludes all employers subject to State unem- 
ployment insurance (UI) laws and Federal 
agencies subject to Unemployment Compen- 
sation for Federal Employees (UCFE). 

The sampling frame is stratified by owner- 
ship, region, industry sector, and size class. 
Large firms fall into the sample with virtual 
certainty. JOLTS total employment estimates are 
controlled to the employment estimates of the 
Current Employment Statistics (CES) survey. 
Aratio of CES to JOLTS employment is used to 
adjust the levels for all other JOLTS data ele- 
ments. Rates then are computed from the ad- 
justed levels. 

The monthly JOLTs data series begin with 
December 2000. Not seasonally adjusted data 
on job openings, hires, total separations, quits, 
layoffs and discharges, and other separations 
levels and rates are available for the total non- 
farm sector, 16 private industry divisions and 
2 government divisions based on the North 
American Industry Classification System 
(NAICS), and four geographic regions. Season- 
ally adjusted data on job openings, hires, total 
separations, and quits levels and rates are avail- 
able for the total nonfarm sector, selected in- 
dustry sectors, and four geographic regions. 


Definitions 


Establishments submit job openings infor- 
mation for the last business day of the refer- 
ence month. A job opening requires that (1) 
a specific position exists and there is work 
available for that position; and (2) work 
could start within 30 days regardless of 
whether a suitable candidate is found; and 
(3) the employer is actively recruiting from 
outside the establishment to fill the position. 
Included are full-time, part-time, permanent, 


short-term, and seasonal openings. Active 
recruiting means that the establishment is 
taking steps to fill a position by advertising 


, in newspapers or on the Internet, posting 


help-wanted signs, accepting applications, 
or using other similar methods. 

Jobs to be filled only by internal transfers, 
promotions, demotions, or recall from lay- 
offs are excluded. Also excluded are jobs with 
start dates more than 30 days in the future, 
jobs for which employees have been hired 
but have not yet reported for work, and jobs 
to be filled by employees of temporary help 
agencies, employee leasing companies, out- 
side contractors, or consultants. The job 
openings rate is computed by dividing the 
number of job openings by the sum of em- 
ployment and job openings, and multiplying 
that quotient by 100. 

Hires are the total number of additions to 
the payroll occurring at any time during the 
reference month, including both new and re- 
hired employees and full-time and part-time, 
permanent, short-term and seasonal em- 
ployees, employees recalled to the location 
after a layoff lasting more than 7 days, on- 
call or intermittent employees who returned 
to work after having been formally separated, 
and transfers from other locations. The hires 
count does not include transfers or promo- 
tions within the reporting site, employees 
returning from strike, employees of tempo- 
rary help agencies or employee leasing com- 
panies, outside contractors, or consultants. 
The hires rate is computed by dividing the 
number of hires by employment, and multi- 
plying that quotient by 100. 

Separations are the total number of termi- 
nations of employment occurring at any time 
during the reference month, and are reported 
by type of separation—quits, layoffs and dis- 
charges, and other separations. Quits are vol- 
untary separations by employees (except for 
retirements, which are reported as other separa- 
tions). Layoffs and discharges are involuntary 
separations initiated by the employer and in- 
clude layoffs with no intent to rehire, formal 
layoffs lasting or expected to last more than 7 
days, discharges resulting from mergers, 
downsizing, or closings, firings or other dis- 
charges for cause, terminations of permanent 
or short-term employees, and terminations of 
seasonal employees. Other separations include 
retirements, transfers to other locations, deaths, 
and separations due to disability. Separations 
do not include transfers within the same loca- 
tion or employees on strike. 

The separations rate is computed by di- 
viding the number of separations by employ- 
ment, and multiplying that quotient by 100. 
The quits, layoffs and discharges, and other 
separations rates are computed similarly, 


dividing the number by employment and 
multiplying by 100. 


Notes on the data 


The JOLTS data series on job openings, hires, 
and separations are relatively new. The full 
sample is divided into panels, with one panel 
enrolled each month. A full complement of 
panels for the original data series based on 
the 1987 Standard Industrial Classification 
(SIC) system was not completely enrolled in 
the survey until January 2002. The supple- 
mental panels of establishments needed to 
create NAICS estimates were not completely 
enrolled until May 2003. The data collected 
up until those points are from less than a 
full sample. Therefore, estimates from ear- 
lier months should be used with caution, as 
fewer sampled units were reporting data at 
that time. 

In March 2002, BLS procedures for col- 
lecting hires and separations data were revised 
to address possible underreporting. As a re- 
sult, JOLTS hires and separations estimates for 
months prior to March 2002 may not be com- 
parable with estimates for March 2002 and 
later. 

The Federal Government reorganization 
that involved transferring approximately 
180,000 employees to the new Department 
of Homeland Security is not reflected in the 
JOLTS hires and separations estimates for the 
Federal Government. The Office of Person- 
nel Management’s record shows these trans- 
fers were completed in March 2003. The 
inclusion of transfers in the JOLTS definitions 
of hires and separations is intended to cover 
ongoing movements of workers between es- 
tablishments. The Department of Homeland 
Security reorganization was a massive one- 
time event, and the inclusion of these inter- 
governmental transfers would distort the 
Federal Government time series. 

Data users should note that seasonal ad- 
justment of the JOLTS series is conducted with 
fewer data observations than is customary. 
The historical data, therefore, may be sub- 
ject to larger than normal revisions. Because 
the seasonal patterns in economic data series 
typically emerge over time, the standard use 
of moving averages as seasonal filters to cap- 
ture these effects requires longer series than 
are currently available. As a result, the stable 
seasonal filter option is used in the seasonal 
adjustment of the JOLTS data. When calculat- 
ing seasonal factors, this filter takes an aver- 
age for each calendar month after detrending 
the series. The stable seasonal filter assumes 
that the seasonal factors are fixed; a neces- 
sary assumption until sufficient data are avail- 


able. When the stable seasonal filter is no 
longer needed, other program features also 
may be introduced, such as outlier adjustment 
and extended diagnostic testing. Additionally, 
it is expected that more series, such as lay- 
offs and discharges and additional industries, 
may be seasonally adjusted when more data 
are available. 

JOLTS hires and separations estimates can- 
not be used to exactly explain net changes in 
payroll employment. Some reasons why it is 
problematic to compare changes in payroll 
employment with JOLTS hires and separations, 
especially on a monthly basis, are: (1) the 
reference period for payroll employment is 
the pay period including the 12th of the 
month, while the reference period for hires 
and separations is the calendar month; and 
(2) payroll employment can vary from month 
to month simply because part-time and on- 
call workers may not always work during the 
pay period that includes the 12th of the 
month. Additionally, research has found that 
some reporters systematically underreport 
separations relative to hires due to a num- 
ber of factors, including the nature of their 
payroll systems and practices. The shortfall 
appears to be about 2 percent or less over a 
12-month period. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the Job 
Openings and Labor Turnover Survey, con- 
tact the Division of Administrative Statistics 
and Labor Turnover at (202) 961-5870. 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 30-36) 


Compensation and waged data are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file 
with the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECI) is a 
quarterly measure of the rate of change in 
compensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services—to measure 
change over time in employer costs of em- 
ploying labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
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costs, on wages and salaries, and on ben- 
efit costs are available for private nonfarm 
workers excluding proprietors, the self-em- 
ployed, and household workers. The total 
compensation costs and wages and salaries 
series are also available for State and local 
government workers and for the civilian 
nonfarm economy, which consists of pri- 
vate industry and State and local govern- 
ment workers combined. Federal workers 
are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments pro- 
viding 6,000 occupational observations se- 
lected to represent total employment in each 
sector. On average, each reporting unit pro- 
vides wage and compensation information 
on five well-specified occupations. Data are 
collected each quarter for the pay period in- 
cluding the 12th day of March, June, Sep- 
tember, and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargain- 
ing status, region, and metropolitan/non- 
metropolitan area series, however, employ- 
ment data by industry and occupation are 
not available from the census. Instead, the 
1980 employment weights are reallocated 
within these series each quarter based on the 
current sample. Therefore, these indexes are 
not strictly comparable to those for the ag- 
gregate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including pro- 
duction bonuses, incentive earnings, com- 
missions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 


benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and 
employee benefits are such items as pay- 
ment-in-kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 1981=100) are available 
on the Internet: 
http://www.bls.gov/ect/ 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 
Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and State 
and local government establishments. The 
data are presented as a percentage of em- 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, 
or as an average benefit provision (for ex- 
ample, the average number of paid holidays 
provided to employees per year). Selected 
data from the survey are presented in table 
34 for medium and large private establish- 
ments and in table 35 for small private estab- 
lishments and State and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 
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Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are cov- 
ered by a benefit, whether or not they use 
that benefit. If the benefit plan is financed 
wholly by employers and requires employ- 
ees to complete a minimum length of ser- 
vice for eligibility, the workers are consid- 
ered participants whether or not they have 
met the requirement. If workers are re- 
quired to contribute towards the cost of a 
plan, they are considered participants only 
if they elect the plan and agree to make the 
required contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use pre- 
determined formulas to calculate a retire- 
ment benefit (if any), and obligate the em- 
ployer to provide those benefits. Benefits 
are generally based on salary, years of ser- 
vice, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type 
of defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 
ary to an employer-sponsored plan and de- 
fer income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as 
life insurance, medical care, and vacation 
days, and among several levels of coverage 
within a given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979— 
86 period included establishments that em- 
ployed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, 
depending on the industry (most service 
industries were excluded). The survey con- 
ducted in 1987 covered only State and lo- 
cal governments with 50 or more employ- — 
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ees. The surveys conducted in 1988 and 
1989 included medium and large establish- 
ments with 100 workers or more in private 
industries. All surveys conducted over the 
1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private estab- 
lishments were conducted in even-num- 
bered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm estab- 
lishments with fewer than 100 workers, 
while the State and local government sur- 
vey includes all governments, regardless of 
the number of workers. All three surveys in- 
clude full- and part-time workers, and 
workers in all 50 States and the District of 
Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends on 
the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/ebs/ 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lock- 
outs (involving 1,000 workers or more) oc- 
curring during the month (or year), the num- 
ber of workers involved, and the amount of 
work time lost because of stoppage. These 
data are presented in table 36. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establish- 
ments directly involved in a stoppage. They 
do not measure the indirect or secondary 
effect of stoppages on other establishments 
whose employees are idle owing to material 
shortages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers in- 
volved in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as a 
percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total em- 
ployment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691-6282, or the Internet: 

http:/www.bls.gov/cba/ 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 37—47) 


Price data are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price in- 
dexes are given in relation to a base period—— 
December 2003 = 100 for many Producer 
Price Indexes (unless otherwise noted), 1982— 
84 = 100 for many Consumer Price Indexes 
(unless otherwise noted), and 1990 = 100 for 
International Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, 
one consisting only of urban households 
whose primary source of income is derived 
from the employment of wage earners and 
clerical workers, and the other consisting of 
all urban households. The wage earner in- 
dex (CPI-W) is a continuation of the historic 
index that was introduced well over a half- 
century ago for use in wage negotiations. 
As new uses were developed for the CPI in 
recent years, the need for a broader and more 
representative index became apparent. The 
all-urban consumer index (CPI-U), introduced 
in 1978, is representative of the 1993-95 
buying habits of about 87 percent of the non- 
institutional population of the United States 
at that time, compared with 32 percent rep- 
resented in the cpI-w. In addition to wage 
earners and clerical workers, the CPI-U cov- 
ers professional, managerial, and technical 
workers, the self-employed, short-term 
workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The cP! is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 


tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of 
items are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 38. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote | to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, 
and do not indicate differences in the level 
of prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the CPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made in 
the CPI-W. The central purpose of the change 
was to separate shelter costs from the invest- 
ment component of homeownership so that 
the index would reflect only the cost of shel- 
ter services provided by owner-occupied 
homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI-W were 
introduced with release of the January 1987 
and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of Prices and Price Indexes: 
(202) 691-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains about 
3,200 commodities and about 80,000 quo- 
tations per month, selected to represent the 
movement of prices of all commodities pro- 
duced in the manufacturing; agriculture, for- 
estry, and fishing; mining; and gas and elec- 
tricity and public utilities sectors. The stage- 
of-processing structure of PPI organizes 
products by class of buyer and degree of fab- 
rication (that is, finished goods, intermedi- 
ate goods, and crude materials). The tradi- 
tional commodity structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by similarity of end use or 
material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the 2002 North American In- 
dustry Classification System and product 
codes developed by the U.S. Census Bureau. 
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To the extent possible, prices used in cal- 
culating Producer Price Indexes apply to the 
first significant commercial transaction in 
the United States from the production or 
central marketing point. Price data are gen- 
erally collected monthly, primarily by mail 
questionnaire. Most prices are obtained di- 
rectly from producing companies on a vol- 
untary and confidential basis. Prices gener- 
ally are reported for the Tuesday of the week 
containing the 13th day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for 
the various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights rep- 
resenting their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-prod- 
uct groupings, and a number of special com- 
posite groups. All Producer Price Index data 
are subject to revision 4 months after origi- 
nal publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of Industrial Prices and Price 
Indexes: (202) 691-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods and ser- 
vices traded between the United States and 
the rest of the world. The export price in- 
dex provides a measure of price change 
for all products sold by U.S. residents to 
foreign buyers. (“Residents” is defined as 
in the national income accounts; it in- 
cludes corporations, businesses, and indi- 
viduals, but does not require the organi- 
zations to be U.S. owned nor the individu- 
als to have U.S. citizenship.) The import 
price index provides a measure of price 
change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manu- 
factures, and finished manufactures, includ- 
ing both capital and consumer goods. Price 
data for these items are collected primarily 
by mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, 
the data are collected directly from the ex- 
porter or importer, although in a few cases, 
prices are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all prod- 
ucts, the prices refer to transactions com- 


pleted during the first week of the month. 
Survey respondents are asked to indicate 
all discounts, allowances, and rebates ap- 
plicable to the reported prices, so that the 
price used in the calculation of the indexes 
is the actual price for which the product 
was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices for 
U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are de- 
fined according to the five-digit level of detail 
for the Bureau of Economic Analysis End-use 
Classification, the three-digit level for the Stan- 
dard International Trade Classification (SITC), 
and the four-digit level of detail for the Har- 
monized System. Aggregate import indexes by 
country or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected cat- 
egories of internationally traded services, 
calculated on an international basis and on 
a balance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. The 
trade weights currently used to compute 
both indexes relate to 2000. 

Because a price index depends on the 
same items being priced from period to pe- 
riod, it is necessary to recognize when a 
product’s specifications or terms of transac- 
tion have been modified. For this reason, the 
Bureau’s questionnaire requests detailed de- 
scriptions of the physical and functional 
characteristics of the products being priced, 
as well as information on the number of units 
bought or sold, discounts, credit terms, pack- 
aging, class of buyer or seller, and so forth. 
When there are changes in either the specifi- 
cations or terms of transaction of a product, 
the dollar value of each change is deleted from 
the total price change to obtain the “pure” 
change. Once this value is determined, a link- 
ing procedure is employed which allows for 
the continued repricing of the item. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of International Prices: (202) 
691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 48-51) 


Business and major sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real out- 
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put to real input. As such, they encompass a 
family of measures which include single- 
factor input measures, such as output per 
hour, output per unit of labor input, or out- 
put per unit of capital input, as well as mea- 
sures of multifactor productivity (output per 
unit of combined labor and capital inputs). 
The Bureau indexes show the change in out- 
put relative to changes in the various inputs. 
The measures cover the business, nonfarm 
business, manufacturing, and nonfinancial 
corporate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of capital services 
input. Multifactor productivity is the quan- 
tity of goods and services produced per com- 
bined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, inputs 
include labor, capital, energy, nonenergy ma- 
terials, and purchased business services. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production 
of a unit of output and are derived by divid- 
ing compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting 
compensation of all persons from current- 
dollar value of output and dividing by out- 
put. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. . 


Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 


_ from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 


of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
cost. Combined units of labor, capital, energy, 
materials, and purchased business services are 
similarly derived by combining changes in 
each input with weights that represent each 
input’s share of total costs. The indexes for 
each input and for combined units are based 
on changing weights which are averages of the 
shares in the current and preceding year (the 
Tornquist index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually- 
weighted index constructed by excluding 
from real gross domestic product (GDP) the 
following outputs: general government, non- 
profit institutions, paid employees of private 
households, and the rental value of owner- 
occupied dwellings. Nonfarm business also 
excludes farming. Private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business further exclude gov- 
ernment enterprises. The measures are sup- 
plied by the U.S. Department of Commerce’s 
Bureau of Economic Analysis. Annual esti- 
mates of manufacturing sectoral output are 
produced by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Quarterly manufacturing output indexes 
from the Federal Reserve Board are adjusted 
to these annual output measures by the BLS. 
Compensation data are developed from data 
of the Bureau of Economic Analysis and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data are 
developed from data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 48-51 describe the rela- 
tionship between output in real terms and 
the labor and capital inputs involved in its 
production. They show the changes from pe- 
riod to period in the amount of goods and 
services produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or 
any other specific factor of production. 
Rather, they reflect the joint effect of many 
influences, including changes in technol- 
ogy; shifts in the composition of the labor 


force; capital investment; level of output; 
changes in the utilization of capacity, en- 
ergy, material, and research and develop- 
ment; the organization of production; mana- 
gerial skill; and characteristics and efforts 
of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 691-5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity indexes mea- 
sure the relationship between output and 
inputs for selected industries and industry 
groups, and thus reflect trends in industry 
efficiency over time. Industry measures in- 
clude labor productivity, multifactor pro- 
ductivity, compensation, and unit labor 
costs. 

The industry measures differ in meth- 
odology and data sources from the produc- 
tivity measures for the major sectors be- 
cause the industry measures are developed 
independently of the National Income and 
Product Accounts framework used for the 
major sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing an 
index of industry output by an index of la- 
bor input. For most industries, output in- 
dexes are derived from data on the value of 
industry output adjusted for price change. 
For the remaining industries, output indexes 
are derived from data on the physical quan- 
tity of production. 

The labor input series is based on the 
hours of all workers or, in the case of some 
transportation industries, on the number of 
employees. For most industries, the series 
consists of the hours of all employees. For 
some trade and services industries, the se- 
ries also includes the hours of partners, pro- 
prietors, and unpaid family workers. 

Unit labor costs represent the labor 
compensation costs per unit of output pro- 
duced, and are derived by dividing an index 
of labor compensation by an index of out- 
put. Labor compensation includes payroll 
as well as supplemental payments, includ- 
ing both legally required expenditures and 
payments for voluntary programs. 

Multifactor productivity is derived by 
dividing an index of industry output by an 
index of combined inputs consumed in pro- 


ducing that output. Combined inputs in- 
clude capital, labor, and intermediate pur- 
chases. The measure of capital input rep- 
resents the flow of services from the capital 
stock used in production. It is developed 
from measures of the net stock of physical 
assets—equipment, structures, land, and in- 
ventories. The measure of intermediate 
purchases is a combination of purchased 
materials, services, fuels, and electricity. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics and the Census Bureau, with addi- 
tional data supplied by other government 
agencies, trade associations, and other 
sources. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Pro- 
ductivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


international Comparisons 
(Tables 52-54) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 52 and 53 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and 
unemployment approximating U.S. con- 
cepts for the United States, Canada, Austra- 
lia, Japan, and six European countries. The 
labor force statistics published by other indus- 
trial countries are not, in most cases, compa- 
rable to U.S. concepts. Therefore, the Bureau 
adjusts the figures for selected countries, for 
all known major definitional differences, to the 
extent that data to prepare adjustments are 
available. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. For further information on ad- 
justments and comparability issues, see 
Constance Sorrentino, “International unem- 
ployment rates: how comparable are they?” 
Monthly Labor Review, June 2000, pp. 3-20 
(available on the BLS Web site at http:// 
www.bls.gov/opub/mIr/2000/06/ 
arti full.pdf). 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemployment, 
see the Notes section on Employment and 
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Unemployment Data: Household survey 
data. 


Notes on the data 


The foreign country data are adjusted as 
closely as possible to U.S. concepts, with the 
exception of lower age limits and the treatment 
of layoffs. These adjustments include, but are 
not limited to: including older persons in the 
labor force by imposing no upper age limit, 
adding unemployed students to the 
unemployed, excluding the military and family 
workers working fewer than 15 hours from the 
employed, and excluding persons engaged in 
passive job search from the unemployed. 

Data for the United States relate to the 
population 16 years of age and older. The U.S. 
concept of the working age population has 
no upper age limit. The adjusted to U.S. 
concepts statistics have been adapted, insofar 
as possible, to the age at which compulsory 
schooling ends in each country, and the 
Swedish statistics have been adjusted to 
include persons older than the Swedish upper 
age limit of 64 years. The adjusted statistics 
presented here relate to the population 16 
years of age and older in France, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom; 15 years of age and 
older in Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy, and 
the Netherlands. An exception to this rule is 
that the Canadian statistics are adjusted to 
cover the population 16 years of age and 
older, whereas the age at which compulsory 
schooling ends remains at 15 years. In the labor 
force participation rates and employment- 
population ratios, the denominator is the 
civilian noninstitutionalized working age 
population, except that the institutionalized 
working age population is included in Japan 
and Germany. 

In the United States, the unemployed 
include persons who are not employed and 
who were actively seeking work during the 
reference period, as well as persons on layoff. 
Persons waiting to start anew job who were 
actively seeking work during the reference 
period are counted as unemployed under U.S. 
concepts; if they were not actively seeking 
work, they are not counted in the labor force. 
In some countries, persons on layoff are 
classified as employed due to their strong job 
attachment. No adjustment is made for the 
countries that classify those on layoff as 
employed. In the United States, as in Australia 
and Japan, passive job seekers are not in the 
labor force; job search must be active, such 
as placing or answering advertisements, 
contacting employers directly,or registering 
with an employment agency (simply reading 
ads is not enough to qualify as active search). 
Canada and the European countries classify 


passive jobseekers as unemployed. An 
adjustment is made to exclude them in Canada, 
but not in the European countries where the 
phenomenon is less prevalent. Persons waiting 
to start a new job are counted among the 
unemployed for all other countries, whether 
or not they were actively seeking work. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, and the Netherlands are 
calculated using adjustment factors based on 
labor force surveys for earlier years and are 
considered preliminary. The recent year 
measures for these countries are therefore 
subject to revision whenever more current 
labor force surveys become available. 

There are breaks in series for the United 
States (1994, 1997, 1998, 1999, 2000, 2003), 
Australia (2001), and Germany (1999). 

For the United States, beginning in 1994, 
data are not strictly comparable for prior years 
because of the introduction of a major 
redesign of the labor force survey question- 
naire and collection methodology. The 
redesign effect has been estimated to increase 
the overall unemployment rate by 0.1 
percentage point. Other breaks noted relate 
to changes in population controls that had 
virtually no effect on unemployment rates. 

For a description of all the changes in the 
U.S. labor force survey over time and their 
impact, see Historical Comparability in the 
“Household Data” section of the BLS publi- 
cation Employment and Earnings (available 
on the BLS Web site at http://www.bls.gov/ 
cps/eetech_methods.pdf). 

For Australia, the 2001 break reflects the 
introduction in April 2001 of a redesigned 
labor force survey that allowed for a closer 
application of International Labor Office 
guidelines for the definitions of labor force 
statistics. The Australian Bureau of Statistics 
revised their data so there is no break in the 
employment series. However, the reclassi- 
fication of persons who had not actively 
looked for work because they were waiting to 
begin a new job from “not in the labor force” 
to “unemployed” could only be incorporated 
for April 2001 forward. This reclassification 
diverges from the U.S. definition where 
persons waiting to start a new job but not 
actively seeking work are not counted in the 
labor force. The impact of the reclassification 
was an increase in the unemployment rate by 
0.1 percentage point in 2001. 

For Germany, the 1999 break reflects the 
incorporation of an improved method of data 
calculation and a change in coverage to 
persons living in private households only. 

For further qualifications and historical 
data, see Comparative Civilian Labor Force 
Statistics, Ten Countries, on the BLS Web site 
at http://www.bls.gov/fls/flslforc.pdf 
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FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
series, contact the Division of Foreign 
Labor Statistics: (202) 691-5654 or 
flshelp@bls.gov 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 54 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United States, 
Canada, Japan, and nine European countries. 
These measures are trend comparisons—that 
is, series that measure changes over time— 
rather than level comparisons. There are greater 
technical problems in comparing the levels of 
manufacturing output among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—out- 
put, total labor hours, and total compensa- 
tion. The hours and compensation measures 
refer to all employed persons (wage and sal- 
ary earners plus self-employed persons and 
unpaid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts 
of each country. However, the output se- 
ries for Japan prior to 1970 is an index of 
industrial production, and the national ac- 
counts measures for the United Kingdom 
are essentially identical to their indexes of 
industrial production. 

The 1977-97 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating 
(value added) measures prepared by the 
Bureau of Economic Analysis of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. Comparable 
manufacturing output data currently are not 
available prior to 1977. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133- 
55.) The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1997. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ 
fixed price weights, but the weights are up- 
dated periodically (for example, every 5 or 10 
years). 
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To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, 
BLS uses gross product originating in manu- 
facturing for the United States for these com- 


, parative measures. The gross product origi- 


nating series differs from the manufactur- 
ing Output series that BLS publishes in its 
news releases on quarterly measures of U.S. 
productivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 48 and 50 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are devel- 
oped from statistics of manufacturing em- 
ployment and average hours. The series used 
for France (from 1970 forward), Norway, 
and Sweden are official series published with 
the national accounts. Where official total 
hours series are not available, the measures 
are developed by BLS using employment fig- 
ures published with the national accounts, 
or other comprehensive employment series, 
and estimates of annual hours worked. For 
Germany, BLS uses estimates of average 
hours worked developed by a research in- 
stitute connected to the Ministry of Labor 
for use with the national accounts employ- 
ment figures. For the other countries, BLS 
constructs its own estimates of average 
hours. 

An hours series is not available for Den- 
mark after 1993; therefore, the BLS mea- 
sure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) in- 
cludes all payments in cash or in-kind made 
directly to employees plus employer expen- 
ditures for legally required insurance pro- 
grams and contractual and private benefit 
plans. The measures are from the national 
accounts of each country, except those for 
Belgium, which are developed by BLS using 
statistics on employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation. For Canada, France, 
and Sweden, compensation is increased to 
account for other significant taxes on pay- 
roll or employment. For the United King- 
dom, compensation is reduced between 1967 
and 1991 to account for employment-related 
subsidies. Self-employed workers are in- 
cluded in the all-employed-persons measures 
by assuming that their hourly compensation 
is equal to the average for wage and salary 
employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International 


Standard Industrial Classification. However, 
the measures for France (for all years) and 
Italy (beginning in 1970) refer to mining and 
manufacturing less energy-related products, 
and the measures for Denmark include min- 
ing and exclude manufacturing handicrafts 
from 1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Tables 55-56) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and IIl- 
nesses collects data from employers about 
their workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and 
illnesses. The information that employers pro- 
vide is based on records that they maintain un- 
der the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A strati- 
fied random sample with a Neyman alloca- 
tion is selected to represent all private in- 
dustries in the State. The survey is stratified 
by Standard Industrial Classification and 
size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfa- 
tal work-related injuries and illnesses that 
involve one or more of the following: loss 
of consciousness, restriction of work or mo- 
tion, transfer to another job, or medical 
treatment other than first aid. 


Occupational injury is any injury such 
as a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that 
results from a work-related event or a 
single, instantaneous exposure in the work 
environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting 
from an occupational injury, caused by ex- 
posure to factors associated with employ- 
ment. It includes acute and chronic illnesses 
or disease which may be caused by inhala- 
tion, absorption, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which the 
employee was either away from work or at 
work in some restricted capacity, or both, be- 
cause of an occupational injury or illness. BLS 
measures of the number and incidence rate 
of lost workdays were discontinued begin- 
ning with the 1993 survey. The number of 
days away from work or days of restricted 
work activity does not include the day of in- 
jury or onset of illness or any days on which 
the employee would not have worked, such 
as a Federal holiday, even though able to 
work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guide- 
lines for Occupational Injuries and III- 
nesses (U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, September 1986). 
Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable 
cases, lost workday cases, days away from 
work cases, and nonfatal cases without lost 
workdays. These data also are shown sepa- 
rately for injuries. Illness data are available for 
seven categories: occupational skin diseases 
or disorders, dust diseases of the lungs, respi- 
ratory conditions due to toxic agents, poison- 
ing (systemic effects of toxic agents), disor- 
ders due to physical agents (other than toxic 
materials), disorders associated with repeated 
trauma, and all other occupational illnesses. 
The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported dur- 
ing the year. Some conditions, for example, 
long-term latent illnesses caused by exposure 
to carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to 
the workplace and are not adequately recog- 
nized and reported. These long-term latent ill- 
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nesses are believed to be understated in the 
survey’s illness measure. In contrast, the over- 
whelming majority of the reported new ill- 
nesses are those which are easier to directly 
relate to workplace activity (for example, con- 
tact dermatitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on 
the available measures is presented in the an- 
nual bulletin, Occupational Injuries and IIl- 
nesses: Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data pub- 
lished annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for detailed 


industries and for individual States at more 
aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occupa- 
tional injuries and illnesses, contact the Of- 
fice of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or 
access the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/iif/ 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernment workers are covered by the pro- 
gram. To be included in the fatality cen- 
sus, the decedent must have been em- 
ployed (that is working for pay, compen- 
sation, or profit) at the time of the event, 
engaged in a legal work activity, or 
present at the site of the incident as a re- 
quirement of his or her job. 
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Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or un- 
intentional wound or damage to the body re- 
sulting in death from acute exposure to energy, 
such as heat or electricity, or kinetic energy 
from a crash, or from the absence of such es- 
sentials as heat or oxygen caused by a specific 
event or incident or series of events within a 
single workday or shift. Fatalities that occur 
during a person’s commute to or from work 
are excluded from the census, as well as work- 
related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the 
time of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
the Internet at: 


http://www.bls.gov/if/ 


i 
| 
1 
; 1. Labor market indicators 
a 
: 
i eee 2002 2003 2004 
1 Selected indicators 2002 2003 -— 
| ll Ml IV I i] Ul IV I ll 
| Employment data 
| 
i Employment status of the civilian noninstitutional 
ve 
population (household survey): - 
| Labor force participation ratte........-.s-ssessssscsessssssssssessesssssesseseensees 1 66.6 66.2 66.7 66.6 66.5 66.3 66.4 66.2 66.1 66.0 65.9 
| Employment-population ratio........ccsssseesssscesesescsesesesescscscsceeseeces z 62.7 62.3 62.8 62.8 62.5 62.4 62.3 62.1 62.3 62.2 62.2 
UMEMPIOVMOMUTAtOs: z. ccctevavascncacsanekeaccsnsaaccsioadese wanaueseseos ces 5.8 6.0 5.9 5.8 5.9 5.8 6.1 6.1 5.9 5.6 5.6 
| IOI Pacenec sxc dewencttan sesaye cor cecneretoace ts aeicuesve crise vad svonsvscemauaers 5.9 6.3 6.0 5.9 6.1 641 6.5 6.4 6.1 SH 5.7 
GOA VCORS ss ncssnsonssarnonorcscenssoaboncecssnsnsoseestcatoesesrercscecaoreher es 12.8 13.4 12.8 13.1 12.5 12.6 14.0 13.8 13.1 12.5 12.9 
\ DOVES! ANG Ole cnccscccetecsvsstroxectvesceseftsecessavssexestonevasisssosntvans 47 5.0 48 47 4.9 5.0 §.2 5.1 4.9 4.5 4.5 
WV ONION sweutan vansen se csncvcnacsres s Cou ute sts cnnsee anc steerincen acute sean 5.6 57 yy / 5.6 5.7 5.5 5.7 5.8 5.6 5.6 5.4 
FT OROIZ4A: VOONS sic cnsvassocsscersavasssnssssnesusersiavenucusasassdiucitsesssssivecctpoes W141 11.4 11.2 10.9 11.4 11.2 11.8 11.5 10.9 11.1 10.9 
2D VOAMS ING OLGON as pase ce sonata sons senesnreaecveceabacanetecraseasssccecveveenesn 46 46 48 46 4.6 4.5 4.6 47 4.6 4.5 4.4 
q Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands: ' 
MOtAN TONE ANI seen ccrrsrsevsecsucitey Serscarectuesussarestraranpetencaceereserssancedeuaced 130,341 | 129,932] 130,389 130,287 | 130,248] 130,047] 129,878| 129,820} 130,002/ 130,367] 131,148 
SHOAL FIV ALCL ssszovontsavsspasavevuntvorvapsncosetenrccsverassssevexsesvesssasves 108,828 | 108,356} 108,895) 108,736 | 108,654 108,428| 108,309} 108,260| 108,453] 108,827 | 109,596 


(GQOGS-PLOGUCING: ne cccetepttancrcsratss et sosnibtastadyretoncat sen stoceaneean| | 22 OT 21,817 22,638 22,466 22,252 22,025 21,848 21,718 21,676 21,719 21,863 
MART ACTING tantureneccsseencrrasertenes-ceceoessvacsesrenrccrereavencd i 1O;209 14,524 15,347 15,197 14,979 14,775 14,570 14,410 14,340 14,326 14,377 


Service-providing 107,789 | 108,115} 107,751 | 107,821 | 107,995} 108,022} 108,030} 108,102} 108,326 | 108,648; 109,285 
Average hours: 
TOtal | PPEVAtC sco scnesecosesstsserssescvvantsovonnse osence chs cee cecesteveeseecevseornes 33.9 33.7 33.9 33.9 33.8 33.8 33.7 33.6 33.7 33.8 33.7 
Manufacturing. ......-sscseesescecrsceetecsseenscsseecaeesneeseesersanesseal 40.5 40.4 40.6 40.4 40.4 40.4 40.2 40.2 40.6 41.0 40.9 
VON WING) oa cencac sinctats doneyevescest er suvnces cxesd acanupwccacs cstzin eee ore 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.2 41 41 4.4 4.6 4.6 
Employment Cost Index” 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)...... 3.4 3.8 9 9 6 1.4 8 11 5 1.4 9 
PRVAtS IGS: WONKENSiicc.socerrcasconesensceseysaeesstansaressuss¥ebasvardaren 3.2 4.0 14 6 4 ibys 8 1.0 4 1.6 9 
Goods Ododng eae et ieee, Son eer 37 4.0 z) 6 9 1.8 9 7 5 Ae 9 
SorViCeNOVICI Greet ee tesa il Nerd en teaat 341 4.0 1.2 6 2 1.5 8 14 5 14 1.0 
State and local government workers 4.1) 3.3 4 2.2 9 27 4 1.7 5 7 4 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 
WON Srern ere eeesen secs 4.2 4.6 1.0 ee 9 1.6 1.2 1.0 7 2.8 1.5 
Nonunion.... 3.2 3.9 11 5] 4 1.6 nS 1.0 4 1.3 8 


‘ Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, household survey data reflect revised population 
? Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated controls. Nonfarm data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American 
using the last month of each quarter. Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) 


3 Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service- system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with Sic-based data. 


providing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


2003 2002 2003 2004 
Selected measures 2002 <a 
il Ml IV I Il il IV Il 
—— —— 
Compensation data’? 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
GIVI EI TNOMEANIN secrcenccrseesssvsccnccsextexsctsyecvereatsaedeveectscarsonnesat 3.4 3.8 0.9 0.9 0.6 1.4 0.8 1.1 0.5 1.4 0.9 
PriVAtOIMOMfANM ssccscsivesvsessvececrceeserescusnaseaseutveovencsouensexevere 3.2 4.0 1.1 6 4 1. 8 1.0 4 1.5 9 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
CIVIIAMINONANM  repseseeecsceccsscanasves oss 2.9 2.9 8 oh 4 1.0 6 9 3 6 6 
Private nonfarm PRU 3.0 1.0 4 3 | mf 8 4 ai a, 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... 2.3 2.3 6 6 -0.1 1.8 -.3 -.2 -.2 12 12 
Producer Price Index: 

FirSI@C GOOOSirrs-cucesshearcesestanipevaccedasencxensensssenetesanerptoreryaic 3.2 3.2 2 2 -1 3.7 -.8 3 0 t2 p od 
Finished !COMSUIMEN GOODS: =e jrvrecscccccvorsersresuarneneicscsecrevel 4.2 4.2 4 .0 -.3 2.4 1.8 3 0 1.5 1.4 
CapltaliequipmentinncecersranccesversheeacehoMeanetdesentaesevscerrs 4 4 -3 —7 6 6 -.6 -1 0 6 E =) 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components............ 4.6 4.6 11 1.1 BL 6.5 -2.1 =1 0 2.5 3.0 

ChUGE MALONANSs: veicscssscesscccsvecsescectavsesevvccccascentnccevansoreteqssouut 25.2 25.2 37.1 1.9 6.5 28.0 -10.6 3.4 14.4 6.0 7.6 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 
Business sector..........+. 4.9 4.5 1.5 4.9 2.0 3.5 12 8.7 1.8 4.6 - 
Nonfarm! DUSINGSS SOCOM sccscccscresseeceaveeveesvovvsredOfarseacsosseasevae 5.0 4.4 oF 4.5 2.3 3.4 6.2 9.5 2.5 3.8 - 
Nonfinancial corporations’ ...:.cccsssscsesssssssssssssssssssesasizsisss 5.1 5.8 6.0 4.9 4.9 2.4 9.7 9.5 4.3 2.3 - 


' Annual changes are December-to-December changes. 


Quarterly changes are 


calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not 


seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. 
? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


3 Annual rates of change are 


computed by comparing annual averages. 


Quarterly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. 
The data are seasonally adjusted. 


* Output per hour of all employees. 


Quarterly change Four quarters ending— 
Components 2003 2004 2003 2004 
i) a Ml = IV | 1) ul il IV | | ll 
Average hourly compensation: ' 
All PSYSONS; DUSINGSS SOCHON ciait csosiracterenccasesvessaeseceossasestscvervosvexces 5.3 4.1 3.8 5.9 - 3.4 41 45 48 - 
All persons, Nonfarm DUSINESS SECLOF..........ceeseeseeeesereeseneereaeeees 4.9 47 4.2 4.6 = 3.1 4.0 45 4.6 = 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
8 tet 5 1.4 9 3.7 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.9 
8 1.0 A 1.5 9 3.5 4.0 4.0 3.9 4.0 
1.2 1.0 Me 2.8 1.6 5.0 4.8 4.6 5.7 6.0 
8 1.0 4 1.3 8 3.3 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.5 
4 1.7 5 Rj 4 44 3.6 3.3 3.3 3.4 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
CO art ROR crc grteensuradt ec oaeeccche acai 6 9 r.” 6 5 27, 20] 20] 26] 26 
an 8 4 ef *4 2.6 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.6 
ve 6 6 6 1.0 3.0 2.6 2.4 2.5 2.9 
NOMUM ON scscvosscasqsravcrencovenccta » 9 2 rf 6 2.5 3.1 3.1 2.6 2.5 
State and local governments. 3 1.0 4 4 2 3.1 2.3 2.1 2.1 1.9 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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4. Empioyment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status Annual myeiaye 2003 2004 
2002 | 2003 | June | July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 
TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population! oo. cccccscsecccsseex 217,570 | 221,168 | 221,014 | 221,252 | 221,507 | 221,779 | 222,039 | 222,279 | 222,509 | 222,161 | 222,357 | 222,550 | 222,757 | 222,967 | 223,196 
Civilian labor force.............. 144,863 | 146,510 | 146,917 | 146,652 | 146,622 | 146,610 | 146,892 | 147,187 | 146,878 | 146,863 | 146,471 | 146,650 | 146,741 | 146,974 | 147,279 
Participation rate......... 66.6 66.2 66.5 66.3 66.2 66.1 66.2 66.2 66.0 66.1 65.9 65.9 65.9 65.9 66.0 
Employed !ttee.az-ccneeends 136,485 | 137,736 | 137,673 | 137,604 | 137,693 | 137,644 | 138,095 | 138,533 | 138,479 | 138,566 | 138,301 | 138,298 | 138,576 | 138,772 | 139,031 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............ 62.7 62.3 62.3 62.2 62.2 62.1 62.2 62.3 62.2 62.4 62.2 62.1 62.2 62.2 62.3 
Unemployed... 8,378 8,774 9,245 9,048 8,929 8,966 8,797 8,653 8,398 8,297 8,170 8,352 8,164 8,203 8,248 
Unemployment rate.... 5.8 6.0 6.3 6.2 6.1 6.1 6.0 5.9 aii 5.6 5.6 ow f 5.6 5.6 5.6 
Not in the labor force........ 72,707 | 74,658 | 74,097] 74,600) 74,884] 75,168| 75,147| 75,093} 75,631 | 75,298| 75,886} 75,900] 76,016] 75,993] 75,916 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population oo. ccccceccssseesssen 96,439 | 98,272) 98,196) 98,304] 98,434) 98568] 98696] 98,814/| 98,927) 98866| 98,966] 99,065} 99,170} 99,279} 99,396 
Civilian labor force...... 73,630 | 74,623) 74,675) 74,660] 74,682) 74,905] 74,942] 75,188] 75,044) 75,171| 74,797] 75,018} 74,871 | 75,048) 75,372 
Participation rate. 76.3 75.9 76.0 75.9 75.9 76.0 75.9 76.1 75.9 76.0 75.6 Ou 1S) 75.6 75.8 
Employeo i s.:-csccersronres 69,734 | 70,415; 70,190} 70,269] 70,324] 70,596 | 70,726] 70,964/ 71,099} 71,329] 70,969} 71,128} 71,118] 71,162] 71,570 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 72.3 71.7 OS 71.5 71.4 71.6 TAT, 71.8 71.9 72.1 len 71.8 71.7 (ATE 72.0 
Unemployed............00+ 3,896 4,209 4,485 4,391 4,358 4,309 4,216 4,224 3,945 3,842 3,828 3,890 3,753 3,886 3,802 
Unemployment rate.... 5.3 5.6 6.0 5.9 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.6 5.3 Bx 5.1 5.2 5.0 5.2 5.0 
Not in the labor force.......| 22,809 | 23,649| 23,521 | 23,644] 23,751| 23,663| 23,754| 23,620] 23,882) 23,694] 24,168] 24,047| 24,299] 24,231 | 24,023 
Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
Population zee tench 105,136 | 106,800 | 106,724 | 106,839 | 106,957 | 107,080 | 107,197 | 107,303 | 107,404 | 107,131 | 107,216 | 107,299 | 107,389 | 107,483 | 107,586 
Civilian labor force.. 63,648 | 64,716 | 64,989| 64,835) 64,836 | 64,608| 64,899| 64,917| 64,846| 64,515] 64,629| 64,687 | 64,785| 64,813] 64,893 
Participation rate. 60.5 60.6 60.9 60.7 60.6 60.3 60.5 60.5 60.4 60.2 60.3 60.3 60.3 60.3 60.3 
Employediss sccccontes 60,420 | 61,402} 61,610] 61,479) 61,467] 61,191 | 61,524) 61,597] 61,521} 61,260] 61,456} 61,373} 61,571 | 61,721] 61,629 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 57.5 57.5 57.7 S75 CYS) 57.1 57.4 57.4 §7.3 §7.2 57.3 57.2 57:3 57.4 7.3 
Unemployed...........::00 3,228 3,314 3,379 3,356 3,369 3,417 3,375 3,320 3,326 3,255 3,172 3,314 3,215 3,092 3,264 
Unemployment rate... Lo ot 52 Sz oe 5.3 52 51 5.1 5.0 4.9 4 5.0 4.8 5.0 
Not in the labor force.......| 41,488 | 42,083) 41,735] 42,004] 42,121 | 42,472| 42,299] 42,387 | 42,558) 42,617) 42,587) 42,613] 42,604] 42,670} 42,693 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ ae 4 ee 15,994 | 16,096] 16,095) 16,109] 16,116] 16,131] 16,145] 16,162] 16,178) 16,164] 16,175} 16,186} 16,198} 16,205] 16,214 
Civilian labor force..... 7,585 7,170 7,254 7,157 7,104 7,097 7,051 7,082 6,987 7,177 7,045 6,945 7,085 7,113 7,014 
Participation rate. 47.4 44.5 45.1 44.4 44.1 44.0 43.7 43.8 43.2 44.4 43.6 42.9 43.7 43.9 43.3 
Employed..........::s:c:ee+ 6,332 5,919 5,873 5,856 5,902 5,857 5,846 5,972 5,859 5,977 5,875 5,797 5,888 5,888 5,832 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 39.6 36.8 36.5 36.4 36.6 36.3 36.2 37.0 36.2 37.0 36.3 35.8 36.3 36.3 36.0 
Unemployed... 1,253 1,251 1,381 1,301 1,202 1,240 1,205 1,109 1,128 1,200 1,170 1,148 1,197 1,225 1,181 
Unemployment rate.... 16.5 17.5 19.0 18.2 16.9 WES 17.1 ie 16.1 16.7 16.6 16.5 16.9 17.2 16.8 
Not in the labor force.......| 8,409 8,926 8,841 8,952 9,012 9,034 9,094 9,080 9,191 8,987 9,130 9,240 9,113 9,092 9,200 
White® 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 2 ee 179,783 | 181,292 | 181,184 | 181,341 | 181,512 | 181,696 | 181,871 | 182,032 | 182,185 | 181,879 | 182,001 | 182,001 | 182,252 | 182,384 | 182,531 
Civilian labor force...........-.J 120,150 | 120,546 | 120,816 | 120,645 | 120,658 | 120,411 | 120,736 | 121,041 | 120,751 | 120,723 | 120,540 | 120,542 | 120,675 | 120,984 | 121,180 
Participation rate......... 66.8 66.5 66.7 66.5 66.5 66.3 66.4 66.5 66.3 66.4 66.2 66.2 66.2 66.3 66.4 
EMpPlOVOO! ecrsseexssreute-s- 114,013 | 114,235 | 114,222 | 114,086 | 114,156 | 114,015 | 114,535 | 114,783 | 114,678 | 114,765 | 114,602 | 114,433 | 114,712 | 114,976 | 115,152 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 63.4 63.0 63.0 62.9 62.9 62.8 63.0 63.1 62.9 63.1 63.0 62.8 62.9 63.0 63.1 
Unemployed...........0+ 6,137 6,311 6,594 6,559 6,502 6,397 6,200 6,258 6,073 5,958 5,938 6,109 5,963 6,008 6,028 
Unemployment rate.... 5.1 5:2 5.5 5.4 5.4 §.3 Si 5.2 5.0 4.9 4.9 5.1 49 5.0 5.0 
Not in the labor force.......| 59,633 | 60,746 | 60,368] 60,696) 60,854| 61,285] 61,135) 60,991) 61,434] 61,156] 61,460] 61,579] 61,577) 61,400} 61,351 
Black or African American® 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ ante ae 25,578 | 25,686 | 25,664) 25,702} 25,742] 25,784) 25,825) 25,860] 25,894 | 25,867 | 25,900 | 25,932 | 25,967 | 26,002| 26,040 
Civilian labor force...........-.4 16,565 | 16,526) 16,655] 16,563] 16,585 | 166,677| 16,589 | 16,524] 16,365| 16,602} 16,404) 16,595 | 16,485 | 16,442) 16,506 
Participation rate......... 64.8 64.3 64.9 64.4 64.4 64.7 64.2 63.9 63.2 64.2 63.3 64.0 63.5 63.2 63.4 
EVD OV OC eercse-secertesaiths 14,872 | 14,739) 14,729] 14,727] 14,771 14,826 | 14696) 14,812] 14679] 14886} 14,804| 14909] 14,878| 14818| 14,833 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............ 58.1 57.4 57.4 57.3) 57.4 Bie) 56.9 57:3 56.7 57.5 57.2 57.2 57.3 57.0 57.0 
Unemployed.............+-+++ 1,693 1,787 1,926 1,836 1,813 1,851 1,893 1,712 1,686 1,736 1,600 1,686 1,607 1,624 1,673 
Unemployment rate.... 10.2 10.8 11.6 114 10.9 11.1 11.4 10.4 10.3 10.5 9.8 10.2 9.7 | 9.9 10.1 
Not in the labor force....... 9,013 9,161 9,009 9,139 9,127 9,107 9,236 9,336 9,529 9,265 9,495 9,337 9,482 9,560 9,534 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] = 


ERD ere Annual average 2003 2004 
mploymen' us ah : T 
2002 | 2003 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 
+ + — =: 
Hispanic or Latino 
ethnicity 
Civilian noninstitutional 
DODUIAtION oo. cecccccssssseeeeen 25,963 | 27,551! 27,494] 27,597| 27,701| 27,808} 27,913) 28,016 28,116 | 27,619| 27,705| 27,791 | 27,879| 27,968} 28,059 
Civilian labor force............./ 17,943 | 18,813] 18,840] 18,770] 18,843] 18,877| 18,940] 19,125| 19,035) 18,811 | 18,693 | 19,010 19,064} 19,313] 19,304 
Participation rate......... 69.1 68.3 68.5 68.0 68.0 67.9 67.9 68.3 67.7 68.1 67.5 68.4 68.4 69.1 68.8 
Employed.........sessesseeeees 16,590 17,372 17,290 17,247 173 83 17,456 | 17,556 17,709 17,784 | 17,441 17,303 17,596 17,693 17,958 18,019 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio’............. 63.9 63.1 62.9 62.5 62.8 62.8 62.9 63.2 63.3 63.2 62.5 63.3 63.5 64.2 64.2 
Unemployed... 1,353 1,441 1,550 1,523 1,460 1,421 1,383 1,416 1,250 1,370 1,389 1,414 1,371 1,355 1,285 
Unemployment rate.... cs Tes 8.2 8.1 78 75 7.3 7.4 6.6 7.3 7.4 74 ta 7.0 6.7 
Not in the labor force.......... 8,020 8,738 8,654 8,828 8,858 8,931 8,974 8,891 9,082 8,807 9,012 8,781 8,815 8,654 8,755 
a 
" The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. NOTE: Estimates for the above race groups (white and black or African American) do not sum 
? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. to totals because data are not presented for all races. In addition, persons whose ethnicity is 


3 Beginning in 2003, persons who selected this race group only; persons who selected _ identified as Hispanic or Latino may be of any race and, therefore, are classified by ethnicity as 
more than one race group are not included. Prior to 2003, persons who reported more _ well as by race. Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the 
than one race were included in the group they identified as the main race. household survey. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands] 
ee _— —  — — — ——— 
Annual average 2003 2004 
Selected categories [ fe hor T a" nd 
2002 | 2003 , June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. nif Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. May June 
T t - 
Characteristic all 


Employed, 16 years and over..| 136,845 | 137,736 | 137,673 | 137,604) 137,693} 137,644] 138,095 | 138,583) 138,479| 138,566) 138,301 138,298} 138,576) 138,772) 139,031 
73,332 | 73,124) 73,149) 73,263| 73,488| 73,643| 73,915, 74,085| 74343| 73,901 | 74,006 | 74,053) 74,035} 74,476 
64,404 | 64,548) 64,455| 64,431 64,155} 64,452) 64,618 64,394) 64,223} 64,400} 64,292| 64523) 64,737| 64,555 


OSIM vic atervenscssacnsryrconeees 44,116} 44,653 44,459 44,747 44,659 44,566 44,684 45,152 45,431 45,490 45,128 | 45,043 44,735 44,723 44,938 
Married women, spouse 
(HOS a incasvacessssasprancevanexcat 34,155} 34695) 34627| 34648) 34,684 34,612} 34993| 35,076 35,034 | 34,585 | 34502| 34256| 34339| 34522| 34,461 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
(QCBSONE: sesrter reno grerian 4,213 4,701 4,615 4,661 4,498 4,896 4,800 4,880 4,788 4,714 4,487 4,733 4,574 4,665 4513 
Slack work or business 
CONGUGNS: csvcteners tossriney 2,788 3,118 3,136 3,113 3,063 3,185 3,030 3,226 3,205 2,996 2,865 3,011 2,819 
Could only find part-time , a oT 
WONG ake raatieradvauiiciels 1,124 1,279 1,266 1,296 1,201 1,334 1,356 1,350 1,295 1,380 1,347 1,427 1,439 1,467 1,404 
Part time for noneconomic ; 
PEASONG cic cesses 18,843 | 19,014} 19,382 19,089 | 19,482 19,021 18,935 | 19,110 18,561 18,905 | 18,900| 19,006| 19,000| 19,621 19,531 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 


(EASON Srv cdndesmeatecicrrosan 4,119 4,596 4,500 4,568 4,404 4,794 4,690 4,782 4,727 4,613 4,328 4,622 
Slack work or business . bi ae bs 
COMGHONG: <cciasininncennnsesers 2,726 3,052 3,064 3,071 2,989 3,127 2,964 3,153 3,144 2,911 2 
Py dey tier shan ‘ 3 778 2,927 2,756 2,812 2,762 
WOK. aierediannraccntras 1,114 1,264 1,244 1,273 1,191 1,335 1,349 1,353 1,279 1,399 
Part time for noneconomic g a at > pe 
FEASONS...ccseeeneeee| 18,487] 18,658) 18,930 18,651 19,016 18,633 18,752 18,367 | 18,636| 18,691 | 18,693 


18,664 | 19,220| 19,072 


" Excludes persons "with a job but not at work’ during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


SN 


F Annual average 2003 2004 

Selected categories (a 

2002 2003 | June} July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
~ + — 
Characteristic 
Total, 16 years and OIdET.........c.scceeeeeeseees 5.8 6.0 6.3 6.2 6.1 6.1 6.0 5.9 Syl 5.6 5.6 SH f 5.6 5.6 5.6 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 yealrs.......cesecceseeee! 16.5 1735 19.0 18.2 16.9 17.5 17.1 15.7 16.1 16.7 16.6 16.5 16.9 17.2 16.8 
Men, 20 years and older.... or 5.3 5.6 6.0 5.9 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.6 5.3 5.3 5.1 §.2 5.0 5.2 5.0 
Women, 20 years and Older.........cc:ceeceee 5.1 5.1 5.2 5.2 §.2 §.3 5.2 5.1 5.1 5.0 4.9 §.1 5.0 4.8 5.0 
Whitentotalipeetscctteresne-t eee 51 5.2 5.5 5.4 5.4 5:3 5.1 | 5.2 5.0 49 4.9 5 4.9 5.0 5.0 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.. 14.5 15.2 16.2 1507, 15.1 Aoi 14.3 14.3 14.8 14.1 15.2 14.8 15.7 15.7 14.8 
Men, 16 to 19 years... 15.9 17.1 17.6 17.9 16.5 17.6| 15.9 16.8 16.3 14.0 15.5 16.2 17.9 18.6 16.4 
Women, 16 to 19 years. ced 13.1 13.3 14.8 13.3 13.7 12.6 12.6 11.5 13.1 14.2 14.9 13.3 13.3 We 13.2 
Men, 20 years and oldet.............:.000 4.7 5.0 5.3 5.3 5.3 5.0 4.9 5.0 4.7 4.5 4.5 47 4.5 4.7 4.5 
Women, 20 years and older.............. 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.5 4.4 4.4 4.3 4.4 4.2 4.4 4.2 44 4.4 
Black or African American, total’......... 10.2 108} 11.6] 11.1] 109) 11.1] 11.4] 10.4] 10.3] 10.5 9.8] 10.2 9.7 9.9} 10.1 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years..... 29.8 33.0 38.5 35.1 29.8 32.7 37.3 28.9 27.3 32.5 25.1 29.4 28.3 32.5 32.6 
Men, 16 to 19 years.......... Sii-3: 36.0} 396.5] 37.1 27.8 | 34.2 40:9) 32:5] 28:4) 42:4 29.6} 36.6] 30.9] 303] 33.9 
Women, 16 to 19 years. 28.3 30.3 40.3 33.4 31.5 31.4 33.2 25.7 26.5 25.8 21.9 22.8 26.1 34.1 31.4 
Men, 20 years and older...... ee 9.5 10.3 11.0 10.3 10.5 11.0 10.5 10.1 9.3 9.6 9.4 9.2 9.3 9.3 9.3 
Women, 20 years and older.............. 8.8 9.2 9.6 9.6 9.7 9.2 9.8 9.1 9.7 9.1 8.8 9.3 8.7 8.4 8.9 
Hispanic or Latino ethnicity................ 7.5 eh 8.2 8.1 7.8 75 1.3 74 6.6 7.3 7.4 7.4 Ther 7.0 6.7 
Married men, spouse present............ 3.6 3.8 4.3 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.7 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.2 3.1 3.1 3.2 
Married women, spouse present. 3.7 3.7 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.7 3.3 3.7 
Full-time workers.... wea 5.9 6.1 6.4 6.3 6.2 6.2 6.1 6.1 5.8 5:7 5.6 5.8 5.6 5.7 5.6 
Part-time WOrkOIrSis..cuccssssece-cicssscrescssoays- 5.2 55 5.9 5.5 5.3 5.7 5.5 5.1 §.3 5.4 §.2 5.4 5.3 §.2 5.5 
Educational attainment” 

Less than a high school diploma.............-., 8.4 8.8 9.4 8.8 9.3 8.7 8.8 8.5 8.1 8.8 8.5 8.8 8.7 8.8 8.8 
High school graduates, no college’.......... 5.3 5.5 5.7 5.5 5.4 5.4 5.5 5.4 5.5 4.9 5.0 5.3 5.2 5.0 54 
Some college or associate degree........... 4.5 4.8 4.9 5.0 47 4.8 | 4.8 4.8 4.5 4.5 4.4 47 44 4.0 4.2 
Bachelor's degree and higher" 2.9 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.2| 3.1 3.1 S10} 250) 2103] 219s |e 2208 | ee 22 |e 


a A RR 


' Beginning in 2003, persons who selected this race group only; persons who 
selected more than one race group are not included. Prior to 2003, persons who 
reported more than one race were included in the group they identified as the 


main race. 


? Data refer to persons 25 years and older. 


* Includes high school diploma or equivalent. 
“ includes persons with bachelor's, master's, professional, and doctoral degrees. 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the 


household survey. 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of Annual average 2003 2004 
unemployment 2002 2003 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
im T 
Less than 5 WeeKS.......ccecceeeseeeeeee| 2,893 2,785 | 2,937] 2,739} 2,735) 2,749] 2,733] 2,622| 2,627| 2,612| 2,468) 2,589| 2,792| 2,707| 2,688 
HOM 4:WOOKSiscsccsesccscssccsesscecennscvests 2,580 2,612 | 2,787] 2,698) 2,630] 2,736] 2,585] 2,556] 2,450| 2,394| 2,412] 2,414] 2,369| 2,376] 2,405 
15 WEEKS ANd OVEF.....ceeieseeeeeteseeeeee 2,904 3,378 | 3,510] 3,559] 3,561) 3,511] 3,478] 3,484] 3,403| 3,365) 3,274] 3,320| 2,969| 3,077| 3,065 
15 to 26 weeks...... 1,369 1,442] 1,500] 1,598) 1,561] 1,438] 1,460] 1,448) 1,513] 1,467] 1,403] 1,332] 1,170] 1,288] 1,306 
27 weeks and over 1,535 1,936 | 2,010] 1,961| 2,001] 2,073| 2,018] 2,036] 1,890] 1,898| 1,871| 1,988] 1,800] 1,789] 1,759 
| 

Mean duration, in weeks..... a 16.6 19.2 19.6 19.3 19.2 19.6 19.4 20.0 19.6 19.8 20.3 20.1 19.7 20.0 19.9 
Median duration, in weeks 9.1 10.1 dies 10.1 10.0 10.1 10.3 10.4 10.4 10.7 10.3 10.3 9.5 10.0 10.8 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Reason for Annual average 2003 2004 
PE sar aT 
unemployment 2002 2003 June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June 

Job losers’ ivnotacta sia tecedeeseuttens teal 4,607 4,838 4,972 4,947 4,939 4,947 4,877 4,719 4,618 4,382 4,323 4,607 4,399 4,211 4,099 

On temporary layOff...ceccseseeneeed 1,124 TZ 1,177 1,173 1,092 1,110 1,097 1,055 1,060 1,028 1,064 1,040 994 926 1,011 

Not on temporary layoff. i 3,483 3717 | 8,795 3,774 3,847 3,837 3,780 3,664 3,558 3,353 3,258 3,567 3,405 3,286 3,088 
JOD ICAVETS......eseeeeereeeee A 866 818 890 798 790 836 789 931 783 804 827 836 822 846 902 
FREOMICANS rr cccsveneceancrecsecesarccresstospeext 2,368 2,477 2,646 2,522 2,530 2,436 2,518 2,440 2,366 2,509 2,424 2,424 2,314 2,438 2,435 
NOW ONtrant......csssscecesssssocceseases 536 641 642 661 650 684 653 619 694 681 676 627 645 fis 636 

Percent of unemployed 

NOD IGGErS uae eee ek ee te 55.0 55.4 54.3 55.4 55.4 55.6 55.2 54.2 54.6 52.3 52.4 54.2 53.8 51.3 50.8 

On temporary layoff..........cccceeeed 13.4 12.8 12.9 13.1 12.3 12.5 12.4 12.1 12.5 12.3) 12.9 12.2 12.1 11.3 125 

Not on temporary layoff. i 41.6 42.4 41.5 42.3 43.2 43.1 42.8 42.1 42.0 40.0 39.8 42.0 41.6 40.0 38.3 
Job leavers......... aad 10.3 9.3 9.7 8.9 8.9 9.4 8.9 10.7 9.3 9.6 10.0 9.8 10.1 10.3 THz 
Reentrants... See 28.3 28.2 28.9 28.2 28.4 27.4 28.5 28.0 28.0 30.0 29.4 28.5 28.3 29.7 30.2 
NEWiGhtrantSiccensccsrseccerstersccecseaeswes 6.4 7.3 7.0 7.4 7.3 rire 7.4 ts 8.2 8.1 8.2 7.4 7.9 8.7 7.9 

Percent of civilian 
labor force 

Noblosc(seee eee eee 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.0 2.9 2.8 
Job leavers.. 6 6 6 a) 5 6 o 6 5 5 6 6 6 6 6 
Reentrants... sna 1.6 ur, 1.8 5 1.7 wer 1.7 17 1.6 17 1.7 Bg 1.6 Tei: 1 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 


Annual average 
Sex and age 2 a fas 3 = T oe T 

[ 2002 2003 June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
Total, 16 years and older..............+++ 5.8 6.0 6.3 6.2 6.1 6.1 6.0 5.9 5.7 5.6 5.6 5.7 5.6 5.6 5.6 
16 to 24 years ; 12.0 12.4 13.3 12.9 12.4 12.8 12.3 12.1 AAT 12.0 11.8 11.8 11.6 12.1 12.0 
1Gitd 19YVGAIS: i icesccsenccuntenosecsec 16.5 17.5 19.0 18.2 16.9 17.5 TH 18.7 16.1 16.7 16.6 16.5 16.9 17.2 16.8 
MONO VESIS. cavscsssncscssvesvernes 18.8 19.1 21.1 20.3 18.8 19.3 20.2 17.5 18.3 18.2 17.6 19.4 20.2 21.6 20.6 
18 to 19 years... 15.1 16.4 17.4 16.8 15.7 16.2 15.2 14.7 14.7 15.7 15.7 14.5 14.7 14.7 14.3 
20 to 24 years.. 9.7 10.0 10.5 10.4 10.2 10.6 10.1 10.4 9.6 9.8 9.5 9.6 9.2 9.7 9.8 
25 years and older.. 4.6 4.8 5.1 5.0 5.0 4.9 4.9 4.8 4.7 4.5 4.5 4.6 4.5 4.4 4.5 
25 to 54 years...... 48 5.0 5.2 5.1 $.1 5.1 $.1 5.0 4.9 47 47 4.9 4.6 45 4.5 
55 years and older... 3.8 41 4.4 4.2 41 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.9 3.7 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.9 
Men, 16 years and older..........:+++ 5.9 6.3 6.7 6.6 6.4 6.4 6.2 6.2 5.8 5.7 5.7 5.8 5.7 5.8 5.6 
16 to 24 years , 12.8 13.4 14.1 14.4 12.9 14.4 13.2 13.4 12.6 12.7 12.2 12.6 12.8 13.0 12.8 
TG TONG VORIG rrecrevsscrosscsssiorne 18.1 19.3 19.9 20.4 17.6 19.6 18.7 18.3 17.4 17.5 17.2 18.3 19.1 19.1 18.1 
AGitON7 VOONS, sccieteccaseiticen 21.1 20.7 23.2 22.3 20.6 2B 20.4 18.3 18.4 19.3 19.4 22.3 23.4 23.3 22.8 
18 to 19 years. i 16.4 18.4 17.9 19.0 15.6 18.2 17.9 18.1 16.9 16.2 15.7 15.8 16.5 16.6 15.8 
2OiNG:24 VOAISicietactvsnersncetiinns 10.2 10.6 11.5 11.6 10.7 11.7 10.8 11.2 10.4 10.5 10.0 10.1 10.0 10.3 10.4 
25 years And OIdEL.....cscceseseeeee 4.7 5.0 5.4 5.2 5.2 5.0 5.0 5.0 4,7 4.5 4.5 4.6 4.4 4.6 4.4 
25 to 54 years.... iia 4.8 5.2 5.4 5.3 5.4 §.2 5.2 5.2 4.9 47 47 4.8 4.5 47 4.4 
55 years and oldef..........000 41 4.4 5.3 4.6 4.4 4.2 4.0 44 4.0 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.9 44 4.3 
Women, 16 years and older... ‘ 5.6 6.7 5.9 §.7 5.8 5.8 5.7 6.6 5.6 5.6 5.5 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.6 
16 to 24 years... hii 11.1 11.4 12.4 11.3 11.8 11.4 11.3 10.7 10.7 11.3 11.2 10.8 10.3 11.1 11.2 
TGitG 19 VAIS. isrniesarssscctersriby« 14.9 15.6 18.2 15.9 16.2 15.2 15.4 13.0 14,7 15.9 16.0 14.7 14.5 15.3 15.6 
16.10 17 YOOrS. viccsiessccavniers 16.6 17.5 19.1 18.3 17.0 16.5 20.1 16.6 18.2 17.1 15.9 16.9 17.3 20.1 18.7 
18 tO 19 years. band 13.8 14.2 16.8 14.5 15.8 14.1 12.5 11.1 12.2 15.2 15.6 13.0 12.6 12.7 12.6 
BOLO AAN GAS rercssssrerdetanmss 9.1 9.3 9.5 9.0 9.7 9.5 9.3 9.6 8.8 8.9 8.9 8.9 8.3 9.0 9.0 
25 years and OIdEL...... cece 4.6 4.6 4.7 47 4.7 4.7 4.7 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.4 4.6 46 42 45 
25 10:54 YOars..ccceseresesacesssens 48 4.8 4.9 4.9 4.8 4.9 4.9 48 5.0 4.8 4.5 4.9 47 4.4 47 

55 years and older’............ 3.6 a7 3.7 4.2 4.5 3.8 


' Data are not seasonally adjusted. 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


M 
ame jay Apr. May me May | Apr. May 
2003 | 2004" | 2004° 2003 | 2004" | 2004? 

Alabaimalhccccsortaesssvcncnnoteens neraansvasicees 5.8 5.8 5.9} Missouri 5.8 4.7 5.1 
Alaska... Pay 7.9 7.1 UESNe WMOTILAN As cccssssnscestavssencecvecssececceesoassceareubunees 47 4.6 47 
ALIZONALeevascasessvestearavnieesivacedeotcovs seeesoey 5.9 5.4 5.1| Nebraska. 41 3.5 3.7 
AIKANSASS, srtretsronsesccie re ereisaisaskeeneetiner ee 6.2 5.6 5.8} Nevada........... 5.4 4.3 41 
Californias iecsssccenscsasses nccasese os eabesn'vensers te 6.8 6.2 6.3] New Hampshire...........scscccsccsrseererecereed 4.2 4.0 4.0 
\Coloradosenesessscccsrattresteceseenuatanseumseaeseeee| 6.2 5.1 4.9) NOW JOTSCY i ceccscvessescosvasssccasessssssosvescesonses 5.9 §.3 49 
Connecticut. 5.4 46 4.6| New Mexico 6.3 5.6 5.4 
DGIAW ANC rereccsxtasncseeecceerornsuscsatrnenaecsacseseonl| 4.2 3.8 S83 PENOW. YOMKices vcsevcccnvencoste <evestsssccannncesveceneveses 6.3 6.2 5.8 
District Of: COMWMDIA.cccsssssreresccosavscecnssen =e 7.0 7.4 TSN NOMth)| CALOWNAsccexervascessssenrscestvraeecasy seen ce! 6.5 5.3 5.3 
lOriGal sie scescesvestvsstecccorssesucarusssnivesseseeveseneod 5.3 47 ALOlls North Dakotacercsccesscte-ccsosvanevcecasecasscepences 4.0 CRT, 3.2 
GOOr Glas aacesceecsscnitovensees 2 4.9 3.8 SiG ONOxcrascrsastrnetaccrctnencdeurscurveseassscese dees es 61 5.8 5.6 
Hawaii... 4.3 3.6 3.0} Oklahoma... Al 5.9 4.8 4.4 
AG ANO Gre esnrccnsesssanccaustecss anes iee ss ecy ew eneaca 5.5 4.3 4. OS CONC COM saneaecnersosuneetersinten ate aaenencnnseneaeanens 8.6 6.7 6.8 
UI inet Speosece ctastepsatetenanaccne eactsseoreeeee oeecterre 6.6 6.1 6.4] PONNMSYIVANIA.........cceeseeseseesesessseesesereeseesed 5.6 5.3 5.1 
Indiana srccseccesrervee vestoaceraestvenavcnacceeccee 5.1 4.9 5.2 Pe ISIAIVG, axcsvesestncsv thnx ois uaaescsaeeek ieee 5.4 5.7 5.6 
lOW as saiveccnrsssvaceucttavetevcrstcesccavtowuuneceses 4.5 3.9 4.3) South Carolina... 6.8 6.7 6.3 
KANSAS? cscsseccenscsccssceatessterteraasser 5.3 4.7 4.74 South) DakOtaisrcscscccxccceccrsssevcussticcsressccrritace 3.6 2.8 3.4 
Kentucky... 6.2 5.4 5.4| Tennessee..... 5.7) 4.9 4.8 
Louisiana............. fs 6.7 5.9 6.1} Texas... e 6.9 6.0 5.9 
MAIN Oscresceyrensays ion scnnevairan tea casienaeneseia voz 5.0 4.2 FU PUAN sseassnasencaneast-eassshacrecsnaneeneesaecncsas spaced 5.7 4.4 4.6 
MarylanGancscrcmunessiccemtecrersecsstanrenace cers 4.5 4.0 SO MEMMONG rctratoccstesetaueriassuseteaWedceessesessce 4.5 3.5 3.5 
MASSACHUSONS:onr-svcconcscagctusvnnifuratesneasenccivs 5.8 48 G2) MIRQUMEs cenccmcsecsecccsvessesnsxoveorsuxcexvendessosasvests 44 3.4 3.5 
Michigan tee, 6.1 6.6| Washington. Lh 6.3 6.1 
MINMCSOta. ceccccsvesecvetvsesscsersssissestenvsevessonsees 4.9 4.2 4,3 |" WestVirglinia.c-trvsccnvevtestassesourresseorsesteees 6.2 5.2 5.2 
MISSISSIPD Iie ccsest-vecvercersreuncvnesoocoesvenecesece 6.7 5.0 5:61] WISCONSIN israss-cevctvescovccesnapnanannere at ouumed cae 5:7, 4.6 5.1 

Wal olunllare Pesarsc een eer ecooro toscana coenorcoroecoencece| 4.4 3.4 3.7 
° = preliminary 
11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 

May Apr. May May Apr. May 
State State 
2003 2004? 2004? | 2003 2004? 2004? 

Alabama 2,143,538} 2,164,637) 2,159,125} Missouri.... { 3,021,943} 3,010,915} 3,016,518 
Alaska.... 330,377 343,783 344,537} Montana... 474,229 477,097 477,521 
Arizona.. 2,690,756) 2,763,760! 2,753,009) Nebraska.. 974,730 985,357 988,182 
Arkansas... «| 1,265,463} 1,316,909! 1,319,947} Nevada........ 1,138,466) 1,185,278) 1,178,291 
Galiforniasicccnssntseovesncvesersereee see eee|l0y440;500)'17,572;267' |) 17;618,1:7/| NeW HampShite irrcesccrsscsssvscersseczsnes 715,833 726,029 726,888 
CONS AGO ss -sustrunnsnescesmntonecny sneer 2,476,644] 2,504,555} 2,516,192) New Jersey..........esccessesssesseseessees 4,368,050} 4,421,065) 4,403,622 
Connecticut ress sccwcttesccsttacseccane 1,803,002| 1,782,042 AETST65 11], NOW MOXIGOsccscsceccsnccraccenesveascuassent 894,343 903,579 905,492 
Delaware............ 416,602 426,632 425,210} New York pal 931,345 929,948 926,782 
District of Columbia. ; 303,461 303,791 299,786} North Carolina..........sssscsessecees | 4,232,277| 4,205,839] 4,196,496 
gate Renee ems Pree meee Pee srcr re ene ererre 8,148,252) 8,345,360! 8,340,806) North Dakota..........ceccceseeeeeeeeteeeee 346,200 348,789 349,577 
(G@OIrGla: ecarcevererscsrestarseunero ens 4,404,445| 4,395,403) 4,406,985) Ohi0.......... ce eeeeeeeeeseesseeeeseeeseee? 5,918,780} 5,869,026] 5,843,839 
Hawaii 615,845 628,628 629,876| Oklahoma. 1,700,447| 1,699,967} 1,694,391 
Idaho.. ; 692,012 698,751 701,076} Oregon......... 1,860,588} 1,897,510} 1,883,098 
NRGRONS sac kevccea sone eee soeuucccesunerce 6,217,583} 6,380,392} 6,392,724) Pennsylvania 6,172,665| 6,252,548} 6,253,802 
WRCHANG ec cccercstonseceexvschnvuneaxainears 3,185,058} 3,180,180} 3,167,432] Rhode Island 574,293 569,847 568,863 
\OW ainstceenccoreeertces en eeeeen- «ae 1,611,648} 1,620,076} 1,631,711] South Carolina... cceeeeeeseeeeee 1,999,025} 2,050,029} 2,051,057 
KANSAS wccunabctesstonectc sees ccsscnsetevare 1,431,096} 1,461,387} 1,463,836] South Dakota... 424,350 422,624 424,204 
Kentucky... 1,953,876) 1,987,901 1,687,991] Tennessee... ...| 2,907,095] 2,929,129) 2,930,548 
VOUS Ravccecesstasduvassouctesekeracnenes ans 2,042,075| 2,022,288) 2,024,336] Texas.... -| 10,906,609} 10,969,010) 10,956,081 
Main@seccarcseesnemtcneanesventertercns se 690,852 695,487 TOO; B2SUTANS ceccvsoseaessacno-ee 1,181,178] 1,199,722} 1,206,350 
Marylannd........:s.csccssrscsssscssseeseneees 2,902,837| 2,944,444) 2,954,376) Vermont........cccecesceserersrerssereeees 350,443 352,777 352,306 
Massachusetts. B1429'91 4) 3:393,857)) 3:408; 5391) Vinginiaces-censv-cer- eeeseeeer-sveeeoceee 3,768,345} 3,838,695| 3,846,260 
Michigan....... 5,043,199} 5,032,115} 5,065,925) WashingtoN..........seceseerereeee| 3,131,425} 3,217,995] 3,204,437 
Minnesota..... 2,919,722} 2,945,777; 2,951,369) West Virginia... 5 788,076 796,329 795,509 
MissiSSippi.......+.-+++++++- 1,315,215| 1,311,658) 1,317,118] WiscONSIN..........cccscseseeeeeesseeses} 3,076,363} 3,100,331! 3,115,602 

WYOMING iiecasssecccescentteccenenssstecuecneses 277,403 277,614 278,186 


i 


° = preliminary. 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 
Annual average 2003 | 2004 
Industry i — ic mee 
2002 | 2003 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. |_ Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. | May’ | June? 


ae + + 


TOTAL NONFARW... 130,341] 129,931] 129,859| 129,814] 129,789] 129,856| 129,944] 130,027) 130,035| 130,194] 130,277| 130,630] 130,954] 131,189/ 131,301 
TOTAL PRIVATE....... -| 408.828] 108.356] 108,292] 108.253] 108.209] 108.317| 108,384) 108.483] 108.491) 108.667) 108.738) 109.077| 109.382] 109.645) 109.762 
GOODS-PRODUCING..........002++: 22.557|  21.817| 21,805] 21,744] 21,712| 21,697| 21,674] 21,686| 21,668] 21,696] 21,684) 21,778) 21,822) 21,888) 21,878 
Natural resources and 
mining... 4 583 571 573 571 569 568 569 571 570 570 572 581 585 588 589 
Logging si 70.4 68.5 69.7 68.2 67.5 67.4 67.9 67.6 65.9 65.1 64.2 65.9 66.7 65.6 64.3 
Mining.ecesssssveesseee | 51221 502.31 503.2! 502.7; 501.8) 500.8] 501.5] 503.4 504.3] 505.1 508.1] 514.9] 5185) 522.7) 524.4 
Oil and gas extraction........... 421.9] 1229] 123.7] 123.5/ 1232] 123.6/ 124.1) 123.9] 124.6] 1269) 1289] 130.0) 131.0) 1322) 131.4 
iininasexcentioitandaas ae 210.6; 202.7! 203.3] 204.3/ 203.6/ 201.6] 202.1) 202.4/ 202.0) 200.0! 2006) 202.8) 205.2! 207.3) 2082 
Coal minina.........cssesesces-+ 74.4 70.4 70.9 71.6 70.7 69.2 69.6 69.5 69.8 69.6 70.2 70.6 71.8 72.7 73.7 
Support activities for mining...) 1798] 1768| 1762) 1749] 1750] 1756| 175.3] 177.1] 177.7} 1782! 1786) 182.1) 1823) 183.2) 1848 


6,716 6,722 6,718 6,721 6,739 6,754 6,754 6,771 6,774 6,812 6,791 6,853 6,872 6,911 6,911 
1,574.8] 1,575.9] 1.572.3| 1,566.4] 1,570.0] 1,577.7) 1,579.4) 1.583.9} 1,585.1} 1,593.3) 1,590.9} 1,607.6) 1,609.8) 1,620.2; 1.620.5 


Construction... 
Construction of buildinas. 


Heavy and civil enaineerina.... 930.6 910.7 907.3 910.6 913.9 915.2 910.8 918.8 920.7 928.0 924.0 926.8 924.7 924.5 922.1 
Speciality trade contractors... 4.210.4| 4.235.5| 4.238.8] 4.244.1] 4,255.5} 4.260.9) 4.263.7| 4.268.6| 4.268.4| 4.290.2| 4.276.5| 4.318.9| 4.337.3) 4.366.2| 4.368.5 
Manufacturing.......csesccccecseersssees 15,259 14,525} 14,514 14,452 14,404 14,375| 14,351 14,344, 14,324) 14,314) 14,321 14,344 14,365 14,389 14,378 
Production workerS..........:+++ 10.766] 10.200} 10.181] 10.136] 10.104} 10.077] 10.058} 10,048) 10.044) 10.035} 10.038} 10.058) 10.085) 10.110) 10.103 
Durable gOod5s..........ssssssssesee 9,483 8,970 8,958 8,908 8,886 8,867 8,854 8,874 8,868 8,869 8,882 8,889 8,924 8,946 8,949 
Production workerS..........++. 6,529 6,157 6.142 6,104 6,099 6.077 6,066 6,089 6,079 6.081 6.088 6.101 6.126 6.148 6.151 
Wood products.........esseeeseees 554.9 536.1 533.3 532.4 528.9 531.8 533.4 536.3 536.6 536.3 538.4 539.7 540 544.2 544.3 
Nonmetallic mineral products 516.0 492.6 494.8 760.8 490.2 488 486.6 489.7 487.5 492.7 490.5} 493.2 497.8 501.6 503.2 
Primary metals...........::ss+04 509.4 476.7 475.8 472.1 470.6 466.3 463.4 464.1 464.6 432.2 462.2 462.0 462.5 464.1 465.8 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,548.5] 1,478.4 1,474.4) 1.468.4| 1,465.6} 1,461.1] 1,461.3) 1,468.1] 1,471.2) 1,471.8) 1.476.6| 1.478.5| 1,486.7) 1.494.7| 1,495.2 
MaGHINGIV 0.53 s<0s<crccccsencscnsexnenve 1,229.5} 1,153.5] 1,149.9] 1.145.5} 1,140.8] 1.139.4| 1.137.0} 1,142.5) 1.140.4| 1.138.7| 1.141.2) 1.145.1) 1.152.0) 1,153.2] 1,156.8 
Computer and electronic 


products" 1,507.2] 1,360.9) 1,359.3} 1,348.7) 1,343.8) 1,339.2] 1,332.8] 1,334.4) 1,332.2) 1,333.2! 1,333.9] 1,338.0) 1,339.7) 1,344.0) 1,343.8 
Computer and peripheral 
OGUIDMONE fcr sec cesnsoveccassucyes 250.0 225.7 221.8 224.0 222.5 221.9 219.3 219.1 217.8 219.4 219.0 218.6 218.1 218.0 216.4 


Communications equipment. . 185.8 157.0 156.3 155.8 155.0 154.1 153.9 154.4 153.0 154.8| 154.8} 155.0 155.1 155.6 156.9 
Semiconductors and 


electronic components......../ 524.5 461.8 461.5 457.9 456.2 453.3 449.4 451.2 451.3 450.2 451.4) 452.1 453.4 455.8 457.0 
Electronic instruments........., 450.0 429.3 426.9 424.7 425.2 425.5 425.1 425.2 425.3 423.7 423.3 426.8 427.5 429.7 430.0 
Electrical equipment and | 
ADDN ANCOS ap arcesvsrevtevseercorccaes 496.5 459.9 459.7 457.7 453.8 452.1 450.8 450.9 451.2 449.8 448.6 446.8 446.5 446.4 446.7 
Transportation equipment....... 1,828.9} 1,775.4) 1,775.0} 1,759.8} 1,766.5) 1,765.6] 1,765.5) 1,766.5} 1,762.7) 1,760.6) 1,766.5) 1,769.1) 1,768.8) 1,767.8} 1,765.0 
Furniture and related 
PROGUCHS Sie capncsustntsxsanapnsing 604.1 $73.5 671.1 572.6 568.1 568.0 568.2 568.9 569.3 §71.3 §71.2 573.4 $76.5 $76.2 575.1 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 688.3 662.8 664.3 660.2 657.9 655.9 655.2 652.7 651.9 652.0 653.0} 653.0 653.0 653.5 652.6 
Nondurable goods.............++++4 5,775 5,555 5,556 5,544 5,518 5,508 5,497 5,470 5,456 5,445 5,439 5,445 5,441 5,443 5,249 
Production workerS........0++++ 4,239 4,043 4,039 4,032 4,005 4,000 3,992 3,959 3,965 3,954) 3,950 3,957 3,959 3,962 3,952 
Food manufacturing...........20+-4 1,525.7} 1,518.7) 1,517.8} 1,522.1) 1,523.8; 1,526.0) 1,528.2} 1,508.3} 1,506.3} 1,500.7} 1,502.4) 1,504.5} 1,502.7} 1,503.8] 1,501.3 
Beverages and tobacco | 


PR OGUCES terran rave sss velesvousn erst 207.4 200.6 2..04 200.7 201.0 200.2 201.0 198.3 198.3 197.7) 195.9 197.2 197.8 197.7 198.7 
; 290.9 260.3 262.9 256.9 251.8 250.2 247.0 245.1 241.0 239.2 237.3 237.1 235.8 236.0 234.7 

194.6 179.8 181.6 178.7 170.7 173.7 172.6 175.2 174.3 176.9 176.6 179.7 180.1 181.7 179.9 
359.7 312.7 313.2 307.5 304.0 299.8 299.7 297.7 297.7 296.1 297.1 294.3 292.7 290.1 287.4 
50.2 45.2 44.2 44.9 44.3 44.2 43.7 441 44.3 44.6 44.8 44.8 44.6 44.5 44.1 
546.6 519.0 519.2 516.3 $15.1 513.8 513.3 511.7 510.3 $09.8 508.0 508.8 507.0 506.9 504.1 


Printing and related support 


ACHVINGS: Peayarcaeevarctiovniwniaayy 706.6 680.0 682.2 681.1 678.8 676.2 673.3 673.1 670.1 667.6 665.0 664.4 663.6 665.8 664.6 
Petroleum and coal products... 118.1 114.6 114.8 114.6 113.8 112.9 112.6 112.0 112.4 114.3 112.9 113.1 112.6 1138.3 114.0 
GANGA GENS et cecssrty ovansevovocvevnthers 927.5 7.9 907.9 908.2 905.4 902.7 899.1 897.6 895.9 893.7 894.7 894.9 896.4 894.2 892.8 
Plastics and rubber products.. 848.0 815.9 811.8 813.1 808.8 808.4 806.3 806.5 805.8 804.8 803.9 806.3 807.5 809.4 807.7 

SERVICE-PROVIDING......c0escss000 107,784) 108,114} 108,054) 108,070} 108,077| 108,159] 108,270} 108,341} 108,367} 108,498} 108,593} 108,852) 109,132) 109,301| 1 09,423 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING i vexsressdvovaccuvens 86,271} 86,538) 86,487) 86,509) 82,497| 86,620} 86,710; 86,797| 86,823} 86,971| 87,054; 87,299] 87,560| 87,757| 987,884 
Trade, transportation, 
ANA UtHitlES.........csesscecereseeeeeees 25,497} 25,275) 25,266} 25,225} 25,225] 26,252) 25,272! 25,261/ 25,211] 25,312} 25,331) 25,415] 25,448 25,485} 25,509 
Wholesale trade........cccsescneee 5,652.3) 5,605.0} 5,608.6) 5,596.8) 5,589.0] 5,585.1] 5,581.6] 5,592.7| 5,598.4) 5,611.4) 5,612.2) 5,623.5) 5,632.5 5,636.1) 5,633.8 
Durable goodS...........c06ccseeee 3,007.9] 2,949.2) 2,948.4) 2,942.5] 2,936.2] 2,932.1] 2,932.0] 2,943.9] 2,945.8} 2,954.9] 2,953.8] 2,963.4] 2,967.5 2,968.4) 2,970.9 
Nondurable GOOKS: sr reszecnence 2,015.0) 2,002.1} 2,005.1} 2,001.6} 1,997.9] 1,995.9) 1,992.4] 1,989.2} 1,991.8] 1,993.7] 1,994.5] 1,995.3] 1,996.3] 1,996.9 1991 3 
Electronic markets and : 
agents and brokers............. 629.4 654.3 655.1 652.7 651.9] 6657.1 657.2 659.6 660.8 662.8 663.9 664.8 668.7 670.8 671.6 
Retail trade 15.025.1} 14.911.5) 14,908.0) 14.896.5) 14.911.6| 14.926.8) 14,948.1| 14.921.7| 14.876.0| 14.944.8| 14.963.0| 15.013.0| 15.037.1| 15.054.7 15.061.4 


Motor vehicles and parts 


dealers'........:.... 
Automobile dealers. 


Furniture and home 


1,879.4] 1,883.5] 1,881.7| 1,883.7] 1,883.5| 1,889.8] 1,889.7) 1,892.9| 1,893.7| 1,895.4) 1,900.9! 1,906.9] 1.910.9/ 1 
1,252.8} 1,255.1] 1,254.8) 1,256.9] 1,257.0 1,259.7| 1,259.6| 1,258.9) 1:259.5| 1/261.3| 1/262.9| 1'263.9| 1'2647 besig coe 


furnishings Stores... 538.7 542.9 543.1 540.1 538.0 539.7 540.2 544.8 $47.2 546.4 4 

Gere ee k 544.5 544.8 $44.5 545.0 544.6 
SHOPOS sia racescassu fever reensses covsvncsce 525.3 511.9 Sie 507.2 507.4 506.7 506.5 512.8 511.9 509.3 508.2 511.7 $14.1 $13.1 $12.6 
See notes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 
industry Annual average 2003 < cu 2004 : 
2002 | 2003 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May? | June® 
Building material and garden 
SUPPIY StOFES...........eseseeeseeees 1,176.5) 1,191.1) 1,187.4) 1,188.3) 1,194.7) 1,203.4} 1,204.0} 1,210.0] 1,209.5) 1,221.4) 1,231.4) 1,243.5} 1,247.3] 1,250.3] 1,248.2 
Food and beverage stores......! 2,881.6] 2,840.9) 2,847.3) 2,835.6) 2,833.6) 2,829.4 2,838.7; 2,821.4] 2,813.9] 2,826.3) 2,831.3) 2,838.9] 2,839.9] 2,845.9] 2,843.2 
Health and personal care 
SONOS cae sidan ius andansaecceanan aac, 938.8 943.1 943.2 941.4 941.0 943.1 948.3 951.6 952.6 954.1 954.9 958.2 957.9 958.4 961.7 
Gasoline stations 895.9 879.9 882.6 877.9 881.4 877.9 873.8 875.2 871.1 875..1 871.8 873.0 872.4 872.5 871.4 
Clothing and clothing 
accessories stores ............. 1,312.5) 1,296.7) 1,293.1) 1,294.0] 1,294.8} 1,295.6] 1,302.6] 1,297.1) 1,301.0} 1,304.3) 1,311.3] 1,321.8] 1,328.0] 1,333.5} 1,341.6 
Sporting goods, hobby, 
book, and music stores........ 661.3 645.0 644.8 644.1 642.5 642.8 642.0 641.6 633.2 635.9 636.8 636.5 635.8 636.7 636.0 
General merchandise stores1.| 2,812.0} 2,815.2) 2,811.2} 2,820.4] 2,834.9] 2,839.9] 2,842.9] 2,826.4) 2,793.4] 2,822.7| 2,822.5] 2,824.4] 2,831.0) 2,830.2) 2831.5 
Department stores.............. 1,684.0/ 1,618.8) 1,612.2) 1,613.7) 1,622.3} 1,623.7) 1,623.5} 1,612.6) 1,601.3) 1,603.4) 1,602.7) 1,604.9 16.7} 1,606.5} 1,603.4 
Miscellaneous store retailers... | 959.5 934.1 934.7 934.0 931.9 931.7 933.5 930.9 924.4 929.6 924.6 926.9 927.9 927.3 929.8 
Nonstore retailers................. 443.7 427.5 427.6 429.8 427.9 426.8 425.9 417.3 424.1 424.3 424.8 427.4 429.8 431.7 431.7 
Transportation and 
WAFrehOUSING..........esseseeeeeeenee| 4,223.6| 4,176.7} 4,171.6} 4,153.6] 4,148.4] 4,160.8) 4,162.9 4,168.0) 4,157.0) 4,175.9] 4,175.8} 4,197.0} 4,196.5| 4,212.2] 4231.4 
Air transportation.............00064 563.5 527.3 523.0 513.8 $12.4 511.8 506.1 511.5 $12.9 510.2 511.6 512.9 513.3 513.6 513.1 
Rail transportation ue 217.8 215.4 216.0 216.1 213.8 215.6 215.2 215.5 215.5 215.4 PANSY 216.0 216.3 216.3 217.2 
Water transportation............. 52.6 $2.5 53.1 53.1 52.9 $1.5 §2:5 50.9 50.0 50.6 48.8 49.2 50.6 50.9 $1.9 
Truck transportation.............. 1,339.3) 1,328.0) 1,324.6) 1,324.3) 1,329.6} 1,328.7| 1,329.3) 1,335.7) 1,338.7) 1,343.6] 1,344.1} 1,346.4) 1,352.2] 1,354.3] 1,360.1 
Transit and ground passenger 
transportation............0.....04 380.8 380.3 378.3 372.8 371.2 380.7 389.2 385.7 385.0 382.3 380.1 380.5 372.3 382.8 385.9 
Pipeline transportation........... 41.7 40.0 40.4 40.1 39.5 39.3 39.0 38.7 38.8 38.3 38.2 38.1 38.1 38.3 38.4 
Scenic and sightseeing 
transportation..............00e 25.6 28.0 29.1 29.1 28.9 28.9 29.0 28.7 29.4 28.7 29.7 31.4 31.4 31.1 30.8 
Support activities for 
transportation...............0...44 524.7 516.3 Sth $13.4 §12.2 515.4 514.3 $12.4 511.6 514.1 $15.5 518.5 519.1 519.8 520.7 
Couriers and messengers...... 560.9 566.6 569.4 569.5 566.7 566.5 565.0 564.7 559.0 566.9 567.7 §72.1 §70.9 574.3 579.9 
Warehousing and storage 516.7 522.3 520.6 521.4 §21.2 522.4 522.6 §24.2 516.1 525.8 524.4 531.9 532.6 530.8 533.4 
UTI Seer rE cpecccrceepo steel 596.2 580.8 577.8 578.1 578.8 578.9 579.2 578.9 $79.3 580.2 580.0 581.2 582.1 582.1 582.0 
Information 3,395 3,198 3,194 3,188 3,174 3,175 3,166 3,172 3,175 3,163 3,169 3,169 3,173 3,177 3,178 
Publishing industries, except 
MUGHVOU ctees cases cisetrencescee 964.1 926.4 926.4 922.7 922.0 919.3 918.0 918.4 917.4 914.0 915.1 915.3 916.3 915.4 916.8 
Motion picture and sound 
recording industries............. 387.9 376.1 374.2 376.6 369.9 375.4 373.4 382.7 385.2 379.7 382.7 381.2 385.7 390.1 389.4 
Broadcasting, except Internet.. 334.1 327.0 326.3 326.5 325.5 327.6 326.0 327.0 329.5 329.7 331.8 333.0 333.3 335.4 335.8 
Internet publishing and 
DrOAGCASUNG zesterceeecesateeesrs 33.7 30.0 29.5 30.1 30.0 30.1 29.9 30.4 30.4 30.8 31.9 31.9 32.5 33.0 33.5 
Telecommunications............. 1,186.5} 1,082.6} 1,082.0} 1,075.3} 1,071.3} 1,069.4) 1,065.2} 1,062.2} 1,061.2} 1,061.3) 1,058.2) 1,055.0} 1,051.9} 1,047.7) 1,046.0 
ISPs, search portals, and 
data processing............2....4 441.0 407.5 408.0 409.5 407.6 405.4 404.8 402.6 402.6 400.1 401.1 403.7 404.0 405.5 407.0 
Other information services..... 47.3 48.1 47.5 47.3 47.8 48.0 48.3 48.2 48.2 47.8 48.0 48.6 49.6 49.6 49.8 
Financial activities..................| 7847] 7,974] 7,988] 7,995} 7,996] 8,004] 7,990} 7,985] 7,981] 7,981} 7,989) 8,003} 8,015] 8,032} 8,038 
Finance and insurance............ 5,817.3] 5,920.5) 5,933.8) 5,936.8) 5,936.8] 5,945.6] 5,930.2) 5,922.7} 5,916.5) 5,917.1) 5,924.7) 5,933.0) 5,947.7) 5,950.8) 5,955.8 
Monetary authorities— 
Central!DaNnKeccceevesstrsneensnnes 23.4 22i7 22.7 22.7 22.6 22.6 22.5 22.5 22.5 22.4 22.4 22.3 22.3 21.8 21.9 
Credit intermediation and 
related activities’............... 2,686.0| 2,785.6] 2,797.6] 2,802.6] 2,806.0] 2,808.1) 2,801.0) 2,790.3] 2,783.3] 2,785.3) 2,787.2) 2,793.8] 2,802.1] 2,805.3) 2,808.9 
Depository credit 
intermediation’. .............-+- 1,733.0] 1,752.1] 1,752.2] 1,755.1] 1,756.0} 1,757.9] 1,760.1] 1,758.1) 1,757.1] 1,758.7] 1,762.6) 1,762.8] 1,765.0} 1,765.8) 1,767.9 
Commercial bankina.........., 1,278.1] 1,281.1] 1,281.5} 1,283.2} 1.283.9| 1,283.6) 1.284.4) 1,280.5) 1,278.9] 1.280.4) 1,283.5) 1.284.1| 1,285.0) 1.284.7) 1,285.4 
Securities, commodity 
contracts, investments......... 789.4 764.4 760.7 760.4 758.7 761.7 762.0 769.1 771.9 773.8 778.2 780.8 781.0 784.0 787.0 
Insurance carriers and 
related activities................- 2,233.2| 2,266.1] 2,271.3] 2,269.7} 2,268.7) 2,271.9) 2,264.7) 2,261.2) 2,258.1) 2,255.8) 2,257.4) 2,257.1} 2,259.5) 2,261.6) 2,260.3 
Funds, trusts, and other 
financial vehicles..............-.| 85.4 81.7 81.5 81.4 80.8 81.3 80.0 79.6 80.7 79.8 79.5 79.0 78.8 78.1 Tit 
Real estate and rental 
and leasing... ..| 2,029.8] 2,053.6] 2,053.8) 2,057.8] 2,058.8) 2,057.9} 2,060.2} 2,062.7) 2,064.0) 2,063.6) 2,064.5} 2,069.5) 2,071.6) 2,081.2) 2,082.1 
IGG GSANG. isc cesnccveseeeecnead 1,352.9) 1,384.4] 1,382.4] 1,385.3) 1,386.6) 1,388.8) 1,390.6} 1,394.5) 1,395.7) 1,397.7) 1 ,400.2| 1,405.8) 1,409.2) 1,417.0) 1,418.0 
Rental and leasing services... 649.1 640.8 642.8 643.9 643.4 639.8 639.9 639.0 638.3 636.0 634.2 634.1 633.2 635.1 634.9 
Lessors of nonfinancial 
intangible assets...............+/ 27.6 28.4 28.6 28.6 28.8 29.3 29.7 29.2 30.0 29.9 30.1 29.6 29.2 29.1 29.2 
Professional and business 
SOPVICES. ......0c0ssccrssscccserscsees 15,976] 15,999) 15,967} 16,021 15,998} 16,051 16,070} 16,114) 16,159} 16,172) 16,196) 16,237) 16,363) 16,429) 16,468 
ae he ant hig 6,675.6] 6,623.5] 6,606.5} 6,585.7} 6,578.1} 6,606.3} 6,624.1] 6,647.9! 6,669.3) 6,657.9] 6,658.1] 6,679.8) 6,701.4; 6,707.1) 6,730.2 
“(apn oes 1,115.3] 1,136.8] 1,137.4} 1,195.0) 1,133.8) 1,196.6] 1,140.4) 1,142.9] 1,140.5) 1,138.7] 1,130.2) 1,138.4] 1,141.9) 1,143.4] 1,147.5 
Accounting and bookkeeping ; 
GOVICES one ranecaseatiise saan 837.3 815.6 802.0 800.7 800.7 802.5 801.5 810.6 826.6 815.2 813.3 812.8 818.5 807.5 810.8 
Architectural and engineering 
SOVCAS cs cteavreccessstess sx e000 1,246.1] 1,228.0) 1,220.8] 1,224.6] 1,222.0) 1,230.1) 1,230.9} 1,233.9) 1,235.2) 1,230.9) 1,240.0) 1,246.4) 1,254.1) 1,258.0) 1,262.4 
See notes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 


noes Annual average 2003 [ 2004 
ustry 2002 | 2003 | June | July | Aug | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. fh Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May” |_dune? 
af aj) {a 
Computer systems design 
and related services..........| 1,152.8] 1,108.3} 1,112.4] 1,100.7} 1,094.5} 1,103.3) 1,107.0 1,105.7] 1,105.7] 1,104.6] 1,099.8) 1,103.5} 1,103.5 1,109.2} 1,115.5 
Management and technical 
consulting Services...........+ 734.4 747.3 741.6 742.5 744.2 749.3 755.6 760.6 764.0 765.4 767.9 774.0 780.9 785.3 790.0 
Management of companies 
and enterprises.........sses| 1,705.4] 1,675.5} 1,374.9] 1,680.3 1,671.4] 1,671.7} 1,669.1] 1,671.6] 1,670.2) 1,675.1) 1,675.6 1,676.6] 1,679.7| 1,683.3] 1,685.9 
Administrative and waste 
SCIVICES..c.ccccsccerssesenseene| 7,595.2) 7,698.3} 7,685.9] 7,754.7] 7,748.1] 7,773.1] 7,776.3) 7,794.5 7,819.2) 7,838.5] 7,862.4) 7,880.1] 7,982.3} 8,038.4) 8,052.2 
Administrative and support 
SEIVICES)..cecsccceuescecaee:| 7276.8] 73,764.0| 7,364.8] 7,426.5 7,427.0| 7,451.6] 7,456.0] 7,473.7| 7,496.3] 7,517.5) 7,539.6 7,556.8 7,657.0| 7,713.6) 7,725.5 
Employment services'........| 3,246.5) 3,336.2} 3,314.6 3,369.6] 3,366.2| 3,389.1] 3,402.0] 3,427.6] 3,461.3] 3,473.8] 3,493.8} 3,492.3) 3,553.7; 3,591.3) 3,594.6 
Temporarv help services....| 2.193.7| 2.243.2| 2,235.4] 2,248.8] 2.262.3] 2.287.2| 2.291.7| 2319.4] 2.355.3) 2344.3) 2.3704) 2380.3) 2.423.8 2.453.3} 2.465.4 
Business support services... 756.6 747.4 747.8 744.2 748.7 753.2 753.2 746.7 745.1 739.0 739.8 746.0 748.6 751.6 757.2 
Services to buildinas 
and dwellings. .........«-..| 1,606.1} 1,631.7) 1.634.8] 1.643.8] 1.648.4] 1.645.2| 1,639.6] 1,639.4) 1.635.9| 1.637.1) 1.639.5 1.646.2| 1.674.5| 1.685.2| 1.691.0 
Waste management and 
remediation services..........- 318.3 321.9 321.1 328.2 321.1 321.5 320.3 320.8 322.9 321 322.8 323.3 325.3 324.8 326.7 
Educational and health 
GOVICES ic cvewerccucsnssede 16,199} 16,577/ 16,576} 16,568) 16,591 16,672} 16,678} 16,705) 16,731 16,746] 16,764) 16,813) 16,854) 16,893} 16,930 
Educational services...............| 2,642.8) 2,688.5} 2,677.7] 2,676.4) 2,673.9} 2,689.1] 2,707.7) 2,723.1] 2,728.0} 2,729.3) 2,727.4) 2,736.0 2,740.8} 2,745.1) 2,752.1 
Health care and social 
ASSISTANCE. .....ecsceseeeeeeeee-4 13,555.7| 13,888.0] 13,898.4] 13,891.3] 13,916.8] 13,933.3) 13,970.0) 13,981.5| 14,003.2) 14,017.1) 14,036.8) 14,077.1| 14,113.1 14,147.9| 14,177.4 
Ambulatory health care 
WONTAR us oes tah eercies 4,633.2} 4,776.0] 4,777.3] 4,783.4) 4,791.9] 4,792.8} 4,812.8] 4,818.7) 4,831.0) 4,840.3) 4,855.3) 4,868.0) 4,883.6) 4,897.7 4,908.6 
Offices of physicians...........| 1,967.8] 2,003.8] 2,001.0} 2,004.6} 2,007.1) 2,008.2) 2,018.5} 2,023.3) 2,030.0] 2,032.3) 2,034.4) 2,043.5) 2,046.1) 2,049.6) 2,051.4 
Outpatient care centers......., 413.0 423.1 425.0 422.8 423.5 422.9 423.3 426.4 425.0 427.8 431.1 430.3 432.2 435.2 435.2 
Home health care services... 679.8 727.1 729.7 732.0 733.7 732.8 737.7 735.7 739.9 740.2 741.5 743.8 748.4 752.2 757.8 
HospitalS.....0c0cceseeseee! 4,159.6] 4,252.5] 4,259.8] 4,247.4] 4,260.2] 4,264.4] 4,268.9] 4,278.1] 4,283.9] 4,287.8) 4,284.1) 4,298.0) 4,305.1] 4,314.7) 4,320.4 
Nursina and residential 
Carafaciities: 2,743.3] 2,784.3} 2,786.7) 2,784.2| 2,787.7| 2,789.3) 2,794.2} 2,792.8] 2,793.0} 2,792.1) 2,791.1) 2,798.4) 2,802.8) 2,804.8) 2,805.0 
Nursina care facilities..........) 1,573.2} 1.582.8) 1.586.1] 1.582.8) 1.580.5} 1.583.1] 1.585.2) 1.584.1| 1.581.7| 1.580.3) 1.578.7) 1.582.1| 1.584.0} 1.584.8) 1.5849 
Social assistance’.........0...{ 2019.7} 2,075.2] 2,074.6) 2,076.3) 2,080.0) 2,086.8) 2,094.1) 2,091.9) 2,095.3} 2,096.9! 2,106.3) 2,112.7) 2,121.6) 2,130.7) 2,143.4 
Child day care services........| 744.1) 760.5) 756.5) 761.1) 764.5, 765.8} 771.6] 766.3 770| 766.3} 772.2) 7737| 777.6) 779.8; 791.4 
Leisure and hospitality........... 11,986} 12,128) 12,097) 12,118} 12,117] 12,126) 12,147) 12,178} 12,192) 12,218) 12,229} 12,271 12,303; 12,332) 12,340 
Arts, entertainment, 
and recreation.........:0ss2., 1,782.6] 1,801.0) 1,792.1] 1,797.7) 1,795.0) - 1,794.4) 1,796.9} 1,799.4) 1,795.2) 1,801.4) 1,796.7) 1,798.7) 1,791.1) 1,791.6) 1,786.0 
Performing arts and 
spectator SPOrts........cecceee 363.7 370.2 366.6 366.2 366.7 372.0 369.6 SHtz 368.8 369.4 366.5 364.6 361.4 358.7 357.7 
Museums, historical sites, 
ZOOS, ANC PAFKS......eeeereeeee ed 114.0 114.1 114.3 114.6 114.5 113.4 114.2 113.3 113.1 113.4 1187 114.2 114.6 115.4 114.7 
Amusements, gambling, and 
FECEATION,....0:ceereeeerseeened 1,805.0] 1,316.6} 1,311.2] 1,316.9) 1,313.8) 1,309.0} 1,313.1] 1,314.4) 1,813.3) 1,318.6] 1,316.5) 1,319.9) 1,315.1] 1,317.5) 1,313.6 
Accommodations and 
fOOd SEFVICAS......0scseereeeeereeee} 10,203.2} 10,324.4) 10,305.1] 10,319.9} 10,321.8} 10,331.7} 10,350.4} 10,378.9) 10,396.3) 10,416.5) 10,432.3) 10,742.0) 10,511.8) 10,540.3) 10,553.6 
Accommodations........+.00.) 1,778.6] 1,765.2} 1,756.0) 1,762.5) 1,755.0} 1,739.1) 1,733.7} 1,751.7] 1,763.0] 1,752.1] 1,754.4) 1,753.4 1,758.5! 1,758.9] 1,765.2 
Food services and drinking 
places.. weueeenee| 8,424.6) 8,559.2) 8,549.1| 8,557.4) 8,566.8) 8,592.6) 8,616.7; 8,627.2; 8,633.3) 8664.4) 8677.9) 8,718.6] 8,753.3) 8,781.4) 8,788.4 
Other services...........+ ‘ 5,372 5,393 5,399 5,394 5,396 5,390 5,387 §,382 5,374 5,379 5,376 5,391 5,404 5,409 §,421 
Repair and maintenance......... 1,246.9} 1,236.2) 1,238.9] 1,238.7) 1,242.4) 1,240.4] 1,237.6] 1,234.4) 1,228.5] 1,233.5) 1,230.5) 1,239.4) 1,238.2! 1,238.3] 1,269.4 
Personal and laundry services} 1,257.2} 1,258.2) 1,258.5) 1,258.8) 1,257.3) 1,252.7) 1,254.6) 1,254.1) 1,250.2) 1,251.2) 1,247.6; 1,255.9] 1,260.5) 1,267.5} 2,194.5 
Membership associations and 
organizations. 2,867.8) 2,898.0) 2,902.0} 2,896.3] 2,895.9) 2,896.5) 2,895.2} 2,893.9] 2,895.7| 2,804.5) 2,898.3) 2,895.2) 2904.8! 2903.1] 2914.5 
Government..... 21,513} 21,575} 9 21,567| 21,561) 21,580) 21,539} 21,560} 21,544) 21,544) 21,527) 21,539) 21,553) 21,572) 21,544] 21,539 
2,767 2,756 2,763 2,758 2,750 2,747 2,736 2,723 2,720 2,715 2,716 2,710 2,727 2,706 2,706 
1,923.8) 1,947.0] 1,949.6) 1,947.8) 1,942.2) 1,942.1) 1,932.9) 1,924.9) 1,928.9} 1,921.5] 1,923.8) 1,921.1] 1,939.5} 1,920.6] 1,922.6 
842.4 809.1 813.0 810.2 808.0 804.8 803.3 798.1 791.4 793.1 791.7 789.1 787.3 785.1 783.4 
5,029 5,017 4,996 4,990 4,997 5,019 §,031 5,023 5,027 §,007 5,018 5,023 5,019 5,011 5,013 
2,242.8] 2,266.4) 2,247.9} 2,249.0) 2,258.7) 2,278.8) 2,290.4) 2,282.5] 2,285.7) 2,268.0| 2,279.6] 2,283.2) 2,278.3! 2,267.9] 2,270.0 
2,786.3} 2,750.7} 2,748.0} 2,740.8} 2,738.2) 2,740.4) 2,740.4) 2,740.0} 2,740.9] 2,738.9] 2,738.4] 2,739.7] 2,740.6] 2,742.7) 2,742.9 
13,718 | 13,802 13,808} 13,813} 13,833} 13,773} 13,793) 13,798) 13,797} 13,805] 13,805] 13,820} 13,826] 13,827/ 13,820 
Education 7,654.4) 7,699.1) 7,707.1] 7,721.2| 7,742.4| 7,673.9] 7,687.0] 7,684.5] 7,687.1] 7,692.2| 7,694.3] 7,704.7] 7,710.9] 7,710.6] 7 7 1.0 
Other local government......... 6,063.2} 6,104.0/ 6,101.1} 6,091.5) 6,090.1} 6,099.3) 6,105.9) 6,113.1} 6,109.7} 6,112.7; 6,110.8] 6,114.8 6,115.4) 6,116.0 6,108.8 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


P = preliminary. 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers! on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 


a Dr 


Annual average 2003 2004 
Industry 7 => - 7 
2002 2003 | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May? | June? 
= i == ae 
MOTALIPRIVATE ccccceresncescccrsceseeccses | 33.9 33.7 33.7 33.6 33.6 33.6 33.7 33.8 33.6 33.8 33.8 33.8 33.7 33.8 33.6 
GOODS-PRODUCING.................ccceeeeeed 39.9 39.8 39.8 39.6 39.7 39.8 39.9 40.1 39.9 40.2 40.3 40.2 40.0 40.2 40.0 
Natural resources and mining............. 43.2 43.6 43.6 43.3 43.6 43.6 43.7 43.9 43.6 44.5 44.1 44.2 44.3 44.2 44.4 
COnStructlOn ince: ccc --eacaccanse-ccsvocsesensees 38.4 38.4 38.4 38.3 38.5 38.4 38.4 38.5 38.1 38.5 38.5 38.6 38.2 38.3 38.1 
Man itacturingiass--c.<ceacraus.sze.cerccec recs, 40.5 40.4 40.3 40.1 40.2 40.4 40.5 40.8 40.6 41.0 41.0 40.9 40.7 414 40.8 
QVertiMO NOUS ccscsicatecacicsectastsctatreee 4.2 4.2 41 41 41 4.2 4.3 4.5 4.5 4.5 4.6 4.6 4.5 46 4.6 
DUFAabIG: GOOUS i csccasnecssancssc raesticcress 40.8 40.8 40.7 40.5 40.5 40.8 40.9 41.3 41.2 41.5 41.5 41.4 41.2 41.5 41.2 
Overtime hours... 4.2 4.3 41 44 4.2 4.3 4.4 47 47 47 4.8 4.8 47 4.8 4.7 
WO0d Products.......ceeeeeee 39.9 40.4 40.3 40.7 40.4 40.4 40.6 41.2 41.0 40.9 41.1 41.0 41.0 41.4 41.0 
Nonmetallic mineral products a 42.0 42.2 42.1 41.8 42.1 41.9 42.1 42.4 42.3 42.5 42.5 42.9 42.3 41.6 42.0 
BV ITANYMOUANS: sccexcensnssesesecarcsncsaccassesr 42.4 42.3 42.0 41.7 41.9 42.2 42.3 42.7 42.7 43.1 43.0 43.2 43.1 43.5 43.3 
Fabricated metal products.. een 40.6 40.7 40.6 40.5 40.5 40.7 40.8 40.9 40.8 41.2 41.2 41.1 41.0 41.3 40.9 
MAChINCIY. ccccev--eesnrancncatertes coeeseterst 40.5 40.8 40.9 40.4 40.7 41.0 40.9 411 41.1 41.8 41.8 41.7 41.6 42.2 42.0 
Computer and electronic products..... 39.7 40.4 40.4 40.5 41.0 40.6 40.7 40.7 40.4 40.8 41.2 40.7 40.5 40.7 40.4 
Electrical equipment and appliances.. 40.1 40.6 40.8 40.5 40.6 40.6 40.9 40.8 40.7 41.1 40.7 40.8 40.8 41.6 40.8 
Transportation equipment............04 42.5 41.9 41.4 41.3 40.7 42.0 41.9 42.7 42.7 42.8 42.9 42.8 42.4 42.7 42.3 
Furniture and related products.......... 39.2 38.9 38.9 38.9 39.1 39.1 39.1 39.9 39.7 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.5 39.9 39.5 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 38.6 38.4 38.4 38.3 38.1 38.3 38.3 38.9 38.5 39.0 38.7 38.7 38.3 38.8 38.2 
Nondurable Qood5s.........esessseeseeseeeee] 40.1 39.8 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.8 39.9 40.1 39.9 40.2 40.3 40.1 40.0 40.3 40.1 
Overtime hours wy 4.2 4A 3.9 4.0 3.6 44 4] 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.4 4.4 
Food manufacturing ony 39.6 39.3 39.3 39.1 39.2 39.3 39.3 39.2 39.1 39.5 39.4 39.3 39.1 39.7 39.6 
Beverage and tobacco products......... 39.4 39.1 38.8 38.4 38.8 39.1 38.8 39.9 39.1 39.6 40.3 39.4 39.6 39.2 38.6 
Textile mills............ 40.6 39.1 38.8 37.7 38.7 39.0 39.1 40.0 39.7 40.0 40.0 40.2 39.5 40.1 40.1 
Textile product mills. a 39.2 39.6 39.0 39.8 40.0 | 40.7 40.4 40.0 39.8 39.4 39.9 38.8 38.3 38.6 38.7 
ADDN GL rest thretancetanesteraitecnjcsesckeseavarntel 36.7 35.6 35.1 34.6 34.8 35.1 35.8 36.2 35.8 35.7 36.2 36.3 35.9 36.1 35.7 
Leather and allied products............... 37.5 39.3 38.8 39.7 38.9 38.4 38.9 39.3 40.3 39.8 39.5 39.4 39.1 38.5 38.8 
Paper and paper products............... 41.8 42.1 41.4 41.2 41.2 41.2 41.5/ 41.9 41.8 41.9 42.0 41.8 41.9 42.5 42.0 
Printing and related support 
ACUVINOS Ter crcessattarcatucscdsatttrvnrcsteeaxssvs 38.4 38.2 38.2 38.0 38.0 38.2 38.5 38.4 38.2 38.6 38.6 38.4 38.4 38.6 38.6 
Petroleum and coal products. wad 43.0 44.5 44.2 44.0 44.4 44.2 44.9 45.6 44.2 43.8 44.1 43.7 43.9 45.1 44.3 
(Chemicals inarcsescsscsusvate-d.taeearensea sas 42.3 42.4 42.2 42.0 42.3 | 42.2 42.0 42.7 42.5 42.9 43.2 43.0 43.0 42.9 42.5 
Plastics and rubber products............ 40.6 40.4 40.1 40.1 40.3 40.5 40.6 40.7 40.4 40.8 40.9 40.9 40.7 40.9 40.8 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING fe eracenscesexesetescecrsecescer 32.5 32.4 32.3 32.2 | 32.3 32.3 32.3 32.4 32.2 32.4 32.4 32.4 32.3 32.4 32.2 
Trade, transportation, and | 
CTC penn nateaascric-otosc con censiecenseaneceecoey 33.6 33.5 33.5 33.4 33.5 33.5 33.6 33.6 33.5 33.6 33.7 33.6 33.5 33.6 33.3 
Wholesale tradeé.......cccceceseeeceeeeceneeeed 38.0 37.8 37.8 37.8 37.9 37.8 38.0 38.0 37.8 37.9 38.0 38.0 38.0 37.8 37.5 
Retail trade: wscccaveccov---encccseexrocntontseey 30.9 30.9 30.8 30.7 30.9 30.9 30.9 30.9 30.8 31.0 30.9 30.8 30.7 30.8 30.5 
Transportation and warehousing......... 36.8 36.9 36.6 36.9 36.9 36.9 37.1 37.0 36.7 36.9 37.2 36.9 36.9 37.2 36.8 
WITTE Sic areeceubacaecueeceostccdececerone 40.9 41.1 41.0 41.0 41.0 40.4 41.0 41.4 40.8 40.8 41.0 41.2 41.2 41.4 41.2 
Wniforimationicecssscarcececcce-cor--aossseascoes ses 36.5 36.2 36.3 36.3 36.2 36.1 36.1 36.3 36.2 36.2 36.3 36.3 36.3 36.4 36.4 
Financial activities................:sceseeeeeed 35.6 35.5 35.5 35.5 35.5 35.4 35.5 35.5 35.3 35.7 35.5 35.5 35.6 35.8 35.5 
Professional and business 
BOMMICOS wecasecearkscsaucccrscvesvcssescsespaces| 34.2 34.1 34.1 34.1 33.9 33.9 34.0 34.1 33.8 34.1 34.2 34.1 34.1 34.2 33.9 
Education and health services............ 32.4 32.3 32.3 32.3 32.4 | 32.3 32.3 32.4 32.4 32.4 32.4 32.4 32.4 32.4 32.4 
Leisure and hospitality.............--..:.0++: 25.8 25.6 25.5 25.4 25.5 | 25.5 25.6 25.7 25.6 25.7 25.8 25.7 25.7 25.7 25.6 
Other services 32.0 31.4 31.4 Si.3 31.3 31.2 31.3 31.2 31.0 31.1 31.1 31.2 31.1 31.1 30.9 


ee 


' Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and manu- 
facturing, construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in the revision. 
service-providing industries. 


Pp = preliminary. 


NoTe: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers’ on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 
monthly data seasonally adjusted 
Annual average 2003 I 2004 


Indust =r re 
i 2002 | 2003 | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. Mar. | Apr. | May? | June? 

TOTAL PRIVATE 
Currentidoliars=esers ase eerees ts $14.95 | $15.35 | $15.34 | $15.40 | $15.41 | $15.41 | $15.43 | $15.46 | $15.45 | $15.49 | $15.52 | $15.55 | $15.59 | $15.63 | $15.65 
Constant (1982) dollars.............- 8.24 8.27 8.29| 8.31 8.28| 825| 828] 823] 830) 827] 8.27 8.24] 8.25} 8.21 8.21 
GOODS-PRODUCING..........-ssssseecessesseeed 16.33| 16.80 | 16.79| 1681] 16.86] 16.91) 16.90| 16.94) 16.97) 17.00} 17.06} 17.08) 17.13} 17.13 | 171.17 
Natural resources and mining...........-. 17.19| 17.58 | 17.52| 17.57] 17.62] 17.66| 17.72| 17.79| 17.91| 17.95] 18.01] 1810] 1808] 18.10} 18.24 


18.52 18.95 18.97 | 15.97 19.01 19.05} 19.06} 19.06) 19.04; 19.11 19.18 | 19.17] 19.20] 19.20] 19.21 
15.29 15.74 | 15.72| 15.73] 15.79] 15.84] 15.83] 15.89] 15.93] 15.94] 15.99] 16.01 16.08 | 16.08) 16.12 
14.54 14.96 | 14.96] 14.96] 15.02] 15.06) 15.03} 15.06} 15.09) 15.11 15.14| 15.16} 15.24} 15.23] 15.26 


Construction 
Manufacturing... 
Excluding overtime... 


Durable; goods! <2:< 2-2. -.neev=ccscscerecones 16.02 16.46 | 16.43) 16.43| 16.50] 16.57| 16.54] 1658| 1664] 1663/ 1668| 1669/ 16.75] 16.75| 16.79 
Nondurable goods...........::sscsseseeeed 14.15 14.63 | 14.61 14.65) 1468) 14.70| 14.72) 14.79] 14.81 14.85/ 1489] 14.93] 15.00} 15.02; 15.06 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING Firesaxceesecesn scacae cocevassssccresrer| 14.56 14.96 | 14.95] 15.02] 15.02] 15.01 15.03 | 15.06] 15.05| 15.08} 15.10] 15.13| 15.17] 15.22) 15.24 
| | 

Trade,transportation, and 
MUMS) aacoanscecwendscennaneanacuxncsesansars 14.02 14.34 14.35 14.39 14.40 14.38 14.41 14.44 14.41 14.45| 14.49 14.50 14.57 14.60 14.62 
Wholesale trade. | 16.98 17.36 | 17.87| 17.40] 17.48| 17.44| 17.47| 17.47] 17.46| 17.53| 17.54] 17.54] 17.60] 17.63] 17.67 
Retail trade............ssssesesesees , 11.67 11.90 11.91 11.94 11.95 11.94 11.95 11.97 11.95 11.95 11.98 11.99 12.01 12.04 12.04 
Transportation and warehousing....... 15.76 16.25 | 16.26) 16.36] 1633] 16.31 16.32 | 16.35] 16.33} 16.46) 1652] 16.53] 16.71] 16. 76/ 16.80 
Wulities Seco stetecty nests ceeves ewes .| 23.96 24.76 | 24.72] 2480] 24.99] 24.96] 25.17) 25.36) 25.13] 25.32} 25.35| 25.38) 25.67/ 25.51} 25.52 
Information... .| 20.20 21.01 20.98) 21.18} 21.22] 21.21) 21.21) 21.10] 20.99} 21.15] 21.24] 21.25] 21.29) 21.36] 21.34 
Financial activities...............:ssesesessee 16.17 17.13 | 17.16] 17.41] 17.389] 17.27] 17.29) 17.30] 17.30] 17.35 17.32 | 17.41 17.46| 17.53)— 17.58 


Professional and business } 
16.81 17.20 17.16} 17.20] 17.20} 17:19} 17.25| 17.29] 17.25] 17.24| 17.25| 17.27] 17.29] 17.36] 17.38 


} 
15.21 15.64 | 15.61 15.64) 15.69} 15.70) 15.73) 15.77} 15.81 15.87| 15.90| 15.96) 15.99} 16.05/ 16.10 
Leisure and hospitality 8.58 8.76 8.76 8.78 8.77 8.78 8.78 8.82 8.84 8.85 8.86 8.87 8.86 8.87 8.86 
IMO SOK MICOS care cenceccercecqscavenexesneesenesese 13.72 13.84 13.82 | 13.82} 13.82] 13.81 13.80 | 13.81 13.80 | 13.84} 13.84) 13.87] 13.84| 13.85 | 13.85 


" Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and manufac- NOTE: See "Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
turing, construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in the p = preliminary. 
service-providing industries. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 2003 2004 
Industry Ts 
2002 | 2003 | June |_ July Aug | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May.” | June.” 
—- — 7 
TOTAL PRIVATE. &. stuts<.cccucccesseccseet $14.95] $15.35) $15.30} $15.29} $15.31] $15.44) $15.42) $15.52] $15.48) $15.56] $15.60] $15.55} $15.59] $15.63] $15.56 
{ Seasonally adjusted.............00066: 15.18 15.47| 15.34) 15.40) 15.41] 15.41] 15.41] 15.43] 15.45} 15.49] 15.52) 15.55] 15.59] 15.63] 15.65 
‘ae 
GOODS-PRODUCING..........:sssssssesseesessed 16.33 16.8} 16.78) 16.85} 16.92) 17.01) 16.95} 16.98} 17.03] 16.94] 16.95} 17.00] 17.09} 17.10] 17.15 
Natural resources and mining........... 17.19 17.58} 17.44) 17.53) 17.52} 17.69) 17.69] 17.15} 17.97] 18.00} 18.05] 18.17) 18.14) 18.06] 18.18 


18.52 18.95) 18.91} 19.00} 19.08] 19.19] 19.13] 19.08] 19.19] 19.01 19.07; 19.07} 19.15} 19.14) 19.13 
15.29 15.74) 15.69) 15.68) 15.76} 15.87) 15.81 15.92) 16.05; 15.98) 15.99) 16.01 16.07} 16.04} 16.10 


Duifable!QO0dS: 5 cvscnscsestesesanssccsieiere 16.02 16.46) 16.41] 16.32} 16.48} 16.62) 16.55} 16.64) 16.78] 16.66] 16.68} 16.69) 16.72) 16.70! 16.77 
Wood products ... raaccoc 12.33 12.71} 12.70} 12.81} 12.77) 12.83} 12.82} 12.95} 12.93] 12.90] 12.91] 12.93} 13.00} 13.02} 12.98 
| Nonmetallic mineral products . 15.40 15.77} 15.70} 15.83) 15.81 15.84) 15.95} 15.99} 15.98} 16.03) 16.00) 16.02} 16.19} 16.15} 16.19 


Primary Metals .......ccsceseeseees sell PAGE) 18.13) 18.05) 18.26) 18.13) 1830) 18.25| 1832} 18.39) 18.39} 18.36] 18.33) 18.52) 18.42| 18.49 

| Fabricated metal products .. «| 14.68 15.01} 14.92) 15.00) 15.04) 15.09) 15.03) 15.06] 15.23) 15.20) 15.18] 15.25) 15.21} 15.19] 15.24 

| MACHINGLYee.sedecatastenasssexcareesuse sane 15.92 16.30} 16.30] 16.36] 16.32] 16.40] 16.35] 16.49) 16.62] 16.53) 16.50| 16.49) 16.53} 16.53} 16.54 

! Computer and electronic products...) 16.20 16.68) 16.78) 16.79) 16.81] 16.77) 16.77} 16.78} 16.85} 16.81} 16.92} 16.93) 17.01) 17.11] 17.28 
i} Electrical equipment and appliances} 13.98 14.35) 14.29} 14.31} 14.45) 14.49} 14.37] 14.54) 14.68] 14.50) 14.58] 14.68] 14.80} 14.82] 14.94 
Transportation equipment ...........+0+++ 20.64 21.25) 21.21) 20.76) 21.29) 21.56] 21.35) 21.48) 21.74) 21.38) 21.37) 21.34) 21.36) 21.27) 21.37 

Furniture and related products ......... 12.61 12.98} 12.95) 12.97) 13.04) 13.10} 13.01] 13.08) 13.08) 12.95] 12.92] 12.96] 13.09] 13.05) 13.13 

| Miscellaneous manufacturing ..........| 12.91 13.30) 13.14) 13.26) 13.27) 13.42} 13.47| 13.53] 13.60) 13.68) 13.75) 13.78) 13.70] 13.76] 13.97 

| Nondurable goods.............-ss00000s0004 14.15 14.63} 14.56] 14.71) 14.65} 14.73} 14.67) 14.80! 14.88) 14.89; 14.88} 14.90) 15.01) 14.98] 15.01 
Food Manufacturing ........seeeceseseseeees 12.55 12.80} 12.73} 12.84) 12.80) 12.90) 12.77) 12.91) 12.95) 12.91) 12.87| 12.89} 12.96] 12.94] 12.98 

Beverages and tobacco products ....| 17.73 17.96} 17.70} 17.86) 17.75) 17.73} 18.05) 18.64) 18.58} 18.88) 18.76] 19.13] 19.60] 19.53) 19.30 

MUOXUIGIMINS Sisnvrasveunescctstect eames econ care 11.73 12.00} 11.93} 11.97) 11.95) 12.07} 12.02) 12.08) 12.21); 12.11] 12.13) 12.09] 12.23) 12.09) 12.15 


10.96 11.24) 11.16] 11.28) 11.46) 11.47) 11.87) 11.85] 11.44) 11.45) 11.40] 11.87) 11.83] 11.26) 111.24 
Apparel ..........06 9.10 9.56 9.47 9.68 9.75 9.77 9.69 9.71 9.80 9.74 9.58 9.60 9.71 9.54 9.59 
Leather and allied products --| 11.00 11.67} 11.55) 11.52) 11.67} 11.63) 11.83} 11.87) 11.90} 11.94) 11.76) 11.64) 11.65} 11.50} 11.64 
Paper and paper products ............. 16.85 17.32} 17.20) 17.45) 17.33) 17.41 17.44) 17.58) 17.60) 17.63} 17.55} 17.59) 17.84) 17.91 17.80 


Textile product mills .. 


Printing and related support activities 14.93 15.37} 15.25) 15.39) 15.36} 15.46) 15.41] 15.48) 15.56] 15.53] 15.57) 15.61; 15.54) 15.50] 15.55 
Petroleum and coal products .........! 23.04 23.64} 23.45} 23.14) 22.96) 23.45) 23.63) 24.00) 24.06) 24.13} 24.32) 24.82) 24.48) 24.42) 24.31 
IGhemicalS ctr trcertacsvnetersastncsesess 17.97 18.52} 18.53} 18.51) 18.60} 18.66) 18.66) 18.77} 18.79) 18.83} 18.85} 18.87] 19.02} 19.06} 19.18 
Plastics and rubber products ...........J 13.55 14.18] 14.20) 14.38) 14.27} 14.30} 14.19} 14.27) 14.47| 14.43] 14.45) 14.45) 14.58} 14.56} 14.61 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING. pcconccseeseseccessseceesesccnacs 14.56 14.96] 14.90) 14.87) 14.88] 15.00 15.01 15.13 15.07} 15.19 15.24 15.16} 15.20 15.24 18.13 
Trade, transportation, and 
MIMO 9 reaececcuscatsanscusetecnccaecvsccvevurestsxace 14.02 14.34] 14.33} 14.32] 14.32 14.42 14.38} 14.44 14.31 14.50 14.58 14.53} 14.64 14.64 14.58 
Wholesale trade .............scccerseeeeeeed 16.98 17.86] 17.386) 17-83] 17.385) 17.41) 17.42) 17.56] 17.46) 17.56] 17.60) 17.47) 17.60) 17.68) 17.57 
ROtAIN AGG: <2.. cennccaers «vs -conncrqescn esr 11.67 11.90} 11.90] 11.89) 11.89 11.99 11.91 11.92 11.87 11.98 12.04 12.03} 12.08 12.07 12.02 
Transportation and warehousing ...... 15.76 16.25} 16.25} 16.35) 16.33) 16.31) 16.31 16.40| 16.33; 16.46} 16.58) 16.51; 16.73} 16.73} 16.81 
WGN OS rere <aceecreatvancveceesctaeasscussacces 23.96 24.76| 24.63} 24.64) 24.81) 25.15) 25.23) 25.50) 25.26) 25.38] 25.29) 25.36) 25.69} 25.56] 25.41 
20.20 210i 20:92" 21.01) 21.11" 2153S] 921225), 27-28) 2710) 721-21) S228) 2Ae7 ie edke4 eat cotte tos 
Financial activities................ssceseeeee 16.17 17.13) 17.19] 17.29] 17.34) 17.27 17.25 17.42 17.26 17.35 17.47} 17.37; 17.45 17.65 17.49 
Professional and business 
ROTICOS Cr ee eee 16.81 17.20] 17.20] 17.07] 17.00] 17.11] 17.13] 17.41] 17.29] 17.38] 17.47] 17.28] 17.26) 17.45} 17.25 
Education and health 
SOEVICOS irate ower tascsespecsvastencaneeuvacnona 15.21 15.64] 15.54 15.62} 15.68] 15.71; 15.73) 15.79} 15.86) 15.94; 15.95} 15.94) 15.99; 15.99] 16.03 
Leisure and hospitality .................... 8.58 8.76 8.71 8.68 8.68 8.78 8.78 8.83 8.94 8.89 8.92 8.89 8.84 8.86 8.80 
OMON SOLVICES ic. cva.uavcssssscusnaresrcctovecens 13.72 13.84; 13.80} 13.72) 13.75} 13.82} 13.78] 13.85} 13.88] 13.89} 13.90} 13.85) 13.87} 13.90} 13.81 
' Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and NoTe: See"Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
manufacturing, construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in p = preliminary. 


the service-providing industries. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers! on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


np Annual average 2003 2004 
ry i aa 
2002 | 2003 | June | July [ Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. Jan. | Feb. Mar. |_ Apr. | May’ | June?” 
TOTAL PRIVATE........-sessseese4 $506.07 | $517.36 | $521.73 | $515.27 | $519.01 | $520.33 | $519.65 | $527.68 | $520.13 | $518.15 | $527.28 | $520.93 | $522.27 | $531.42 | $524.37 
Seasonally adjusted.......... - - 516.96 | 517.44 | 517.78 | 517.78 | 519.99 | 522.55 | 519.12 | 523.56 | 524.58 | 525.59 | 525.38 | 528.29 | 525.84 
GOODS-PRODUCING..........+2++++1 651.61 | 669.23 | 672.88 | 665.58 | 678.49 | 685.50 | 681.39 | 684.29 | 682.90 | 674.21 | 674.61 | 681.70 | 678.47 | 690.84 | 691.15 


Natural resources 
766.83 | 772.59 | 757.30 | 772.63 | 780.13 | 778.36 | 784.55 | 781.70 | 784.80 | 786.98 | 797.66 | 794.53 | 798.25 | 819.92 
727.11 | 737.49 | 741.00 | 753.66 | 752.25 | 744.16 | 730.76 | 714.34 | 712.88 | 711.31 | 732.29 | 721.96 | 740.72 | 738.42 


636.07 | 635.45 | 620.93 | 633.55 | 647.50 | 643.47 | 655.90 | 662.87 | 650.39 | 652.39 | 653.21 | 652.44 | 659.24 | 660.10 


671.53 | 672.81 | 651.17 | 669.09 | 684.74 | 680.21 | 692.22 | 703.08 | 688.06 | 688.88 | 690.97 | 687.19 | 694.72 | 695.96 
513.92 | 520.70 | 521.87 | 519.74 | 526.03 | 525.62 | 537.43 | 531.42 | 517.29 | 521.56 | 524.96 | 530.40 | 544.24 | 539.97 
Nonmetallic mineral products....| 646.91 | 665.11 | 673.53 | 666.44 | 675.09 | 676.37 | 679.47 | 681.17 | 669.56 | 663.64 | 664.00 | 680.85 | 684.84 | 681.53 | 691.31 
Primary metals.....c00.s.0+e. 749.32 | 767.63 | 761.71 | 750.49 | 754.21 | 777.75 | 771.98 | 785.93 | 799.97 | 796.29 | 787.64 | 790.02 | 800.06 | 801.71 | 804.32 


Fabricated metal products. 596.38 | 610.33 | 608.74 | 598.50 | 609.12 | 617.18 | 616.23 | 621.98 | 635.09 | 626.24 | 623.90 | 625.25 | 620.27 | 627.35 | 626.36 
Machinery.........:06ec 645.55 | 664.79 | 669.93 | 651.13 | 660.96 | 672.40 | 667.08 | 682.69 | 696.38 | 689.30 | 691.35 | 690.93 | 987.65 | 700.87 | 699.64 
Computer and electronic 
POGUCIS. |. ccccteiiccncam 642.87 | 674.68 | 681.27 | 669.92 | 685.85 | 684.22 | 684.22 | 693.01 | 695.91 | 680.81 | 695.41 | 690.74 | 683.80 | 694.67 | 701.57 
Electrical equipment and 
MPMANC!S A cesses 560.24 | 582.68 | 587.32 | 568.11 | 582.34 | 588.29 | 592.04 | 601.96 | 616.56 | 594.50 | 591.95 | 596.01 | 599.40 | 613.55 | 612.54 
Transportation equipment.......) 877.87 | 890.32 | 888.70 | 824.17 | 870.76 | 918.46 | 905.24 | 925.79 | 950.04 | 915.06 | 916.77 | 917.62 | 905.66 | 914.61 | 912.50 
Furniture and related 
PFOUCtS.........066:0ccseeeeeeeeee} 494.01 | 505.23 | 505.05 | 504.53 | 513.78 | 518.76 | 508.69 | 523.20 | 528.43 | 510.23 | 505.17 | 510.62 | 517.06 | 518.09 | 518.64 
Miscellaneous 
manufacturing 510.69 | 505.89 | 501.23 | 505.59 | 515.33 | 515.90 | 530.38 | 533.12 | 532.15 | 533.50 | 534.66 | 524.71 | 533.89 | 533.65 
Nondurable goods. 582.65 | 579.49 | 575.16 | 581.61 | 593.62 | 588.27 | 600.88 | 602.64 | 594.11 595.20 | 596.00 | 595.90 | 602.20 | 603.40 
Food manufacturing... 496.91 | 502.61 | 500.29 | 499.48 | 506.88 | 517.29 | 505.69 | 515.11 | 51412 | 504.78 | 499.36 | 498.84 497.66 | 511.13 | 514.01 
Beverages and tobacco | 
PHOGUCES Siccactsencssncsosessecsascasensd 698.39 | 702.75 | 699.15 | 692.97 | 694.03 | 707.43 | 707.56 | 751.19 | 722.76 | 728.77 | 737.27 | 744.16 | 780.08 | 771.44 | 754.63 
Textile mills....... «| 476.52 | 469.47 | 464.08 | 440.50 | 462.47 | 475.56 | 469.98 | 485.62 | 490.84 | 485.61 | 486.41 | 490.85 | 484.31 | 486.02 | 488.43 
Textile product mills............... 429.01 | 445.08 | 440.82 | 446.69 | 459.55 | 467.98 | 458.21 | 456.27 | 464.46 | 447.70 | 450.30 | 441.16 | 435.07 | 482.38 | 438.36 
APPAFEl....... ee eeceeecrereeee| 333,66 | 340.22 | 337.13 | 332.02 | 339.30 | 341.95 | 348.84 | 356.36 | 352.80 | 343.82 | 345.84 350.40 | 347.76 | 346.30 | 346.20 
Leather and allied products....... 412.99 | 458.26 | 452.76 | 449.28 | 451.63 | 445.43 | 462.55 | 465.30 | 485.52 | 471.63 | 464.52 | 464.44 | 460.18 441.60 | 452.80 
Paper and paper products.......) 705.62 | 719.21 | 712.08 | 713.71 | 710.53 | 726.00 | 727.25 | 743.63 | 751.52 | 738.70 | 731.84 | 731.74 | 745.71 | 755.80 | 747.60 
Printing and related 
support activities.................| 573.05 | 587.42 | 577.98 | 578.66 | 585.22 | 599.85 | 597.91 | 603.72 | 602.17 | 593.25 | 597.89 | 600.99 | 593.63 | 593.65 | 595.57 
Petroleum and coal | 
PFODUCHS....00.cscsceeeeee| 990.88 | 1,052.97 | 1,043.53) 1,022.79] 1,007.94) 1,045.87 | 1,068.08 | 1,099.20) 1,061.05) 1,068.96 | 1,074.94 | 1,079.67 | 1,062.43 | 1,091.57 | 1,084.23 
Chemicals........:...:cssssseeeeeee, 799.53 | 784.56 | 785.67 | 771.87 | 784.92 | 793.05 | 785.59 | 808.99 | 806.09 | 804.04 | 816.21 | 811.41 | 814.06 | 815.77 | 818.99 
Plastics and rubber 
PPOdUCHS.......cscscseseewseeeee| 049.85 | 572.23 | 573.68 | 566.57 | 572.23 | 583.44 | 578.95 | 586.50 | 596.16 | 585.86 | 588.12 | 589.56 | 594.86 | 595.50 | 600.47 
| | 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING. .........scssssessesssereseeed 472.88 | 484.00 | 487.23 | 481.79 | 485.09 | 483.00 | 484.82 | 493.24 | 485.25 | 484.56 | 496.82 | 486.64 | 487.92 | 496.82 | 488.70 
Trade, transportation, | 
ONG UUNTOB.......000cccccsescveressens 471.27 | 481.10 | 487.22 | 484.02 | 485.45 | 485.95 | 483.17 | 486.63 | 480.82 | 477.05 | 488.43 | 482.40 | 486.05 | 493.37 | 488.43 
Wholesale trade ...s.secoeeseeseny 644.38 | 657.12 | 664.89 | 653.34 | 659.30 | 658.10 | 661.96 | 676.06 | 659.99 | 656.74 | 670.56 | 658.62 | 665.28 | 675.38 | 658.88 
Retail 17de.........:sssesereee| 360.81 | 367.28 | 373.66 | 373.35 | 373.35 | 371.69 | 366.83 | 365.94 | 367.97 | 361.80 | 368.42 | 365.71 | 367.23 372.96 | 370.22 
Transportation and 
WarehOUSING. ..-...-se0seseenee| 579.75 | 597.79 | 601.25 | 603.32 | 604.21 | 606.73 | 603.47 | 615.00 | 602.58 | 597.50 | 613.46 | 604.27 | 610.65 | 625.70 | 620.29 
RGR foi wsicateatrhinan dee 979.09 | 1,016.94| 1,012.29/ 1,007.78) 1,017.21) 1,026.12| 1,039.48 | 1,068.45 | 1,028.08} 1,032.97| 1,039.42) 1,089.76 | 1,053.29] 1,055.63 1,049.43 
WMOPMUON oinccccescicdonenssestcesees 738.17 | 761.13 | 767.76 | 762.66 | 768.40 | 770.74 | 769.25 | 783.10 | 761.71 | 763.56 | 776.72 | 760.00 | 764.64 | 775.01 | 772.77 
Financial activities............0000++/ 575.51 | 608.87 | 622.28 | 610.34 | 613.84 | 607.90 | 608.93 | 628.86 | 607.55 | 612.10 | 630.67 | 611.42 | 615.99 | 637.17 | 617.40 
Professional and 
business services.................. 574.66 | 586.68 | 596.84 | 580.38 | 579.70 | 578.32 | 580.71 | 597.16 | 582.67 | 583.97 | 602.72 | 587.52 | 58857 | 603.77 586.50 
Education and 
health ServiCeS..........ccccseeeeee 492.74 | 505.76 | 505.05 | 504.53 | 508.03 | 505.86 | 506.51 | 516.33 | 512.28 | 51486 | 519.97 | 513.27 | 51 6.48 | 519.68 | 517.77 
Leisure and hospitality............| 221.26 | 224.35 | 227.33 | 226.55 | 228.28 | 222.13 | 223.89 | 226.05 | 225.29 | 221.36 | 230.14 | 225.80 224.81 | 224.54 | 227.04 
Other services.. --{ 439.76 | 434.49 | 436.08 | 430.81 | 433.13 | 431.18 | 431.31 | 434.89 | 430.28 | 429.20 | 433.68 S 426.73 


' Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and manufacturing, NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision 
construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in the service- Dash indicates data not available. 
providing industries. P = preliminary. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 
{In percent] 


Timespan and year Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. 


Private nonfarm payrolls, 278 industries 


Over 1-month span: 
61.9) 62.9} 63.3) 59.5] 46.9) 61.7; 63.1) 52.5) 51.5} 53.4) 56.8) 53.8 
52.2] 47.8) 50.4) 34.4) 41.4) 39.2} 37.1; 38.8] 38.3] 32.4) 36.7} 34.9 
40.1; 35.1) 41.0) 41.5] 41.7) 47.8) 44.1] 44.1) 428] 39.0) 38.7) 34.5 
41.2} 35.1) 38.1] 41.4) 42.8) 40.1! 40.5) 39.7) 49.3) 46.0) 51.1] 49.1 
52.3} 56.1/ 68.7} 67.6) 63.8) 60.1 


69.2} 66.2) 67.8| 68.3) 60.1; 58.1) 56.3| 61.5| 56.5) 53.2) 529] 56.8 
52.7| 50.4 50.4| 43.5 388] 349] 36.2] 37.9] 34.7] 35.3] 30.8] 32.0 
34.0} 37.4] 35.1] 36.2) 36.7| 39.4] 39.9} 40.8] 38.7] 37.1] 34.4] 34.7 
36.5} 32.6, 36.3] 35.1] 40.5] 42.6] 37.4) 35.4, 40.1) 45.5) 50.5) 51.1 
54.0| 55.2) 62.8, 70.0) 74.5) 69.1 


67.3| 69.1) 75.2} 72.5) 67.4) 67.8] 66.7} 60.8] 59.0} 55.0) 59.7} 54.0 
51.8} 50.0) 51.8] 47.3) 43.5) 41.5] 38.1] 35.4] 932.2) 33.1) 31.5] 31.4 
29.5] 30.0] 31.1] 31.1] 31.7] 37.1] 37.2} 39.0] 34.7] 36.5] 35.3] 33.3 
33.6] 31.1] 31.7] 31.7] 33.5] 37.8] 36.2} 36.5} 40.5) 39.4) 426) 41.7 
48.9) 54.1; 59.6] 64.7! 67.8} 68.9 


70.9) 69.2) 73.2} 71.0} 69.8; 71.0) 70.0) 70.3) 70.3) 65.6) 63.8) 62.1 
59.5) 59.5} 53.4) 49.3) 48.6] 45.0) 43.3) 43.9) 39.9] 37.8) 37.1) 349 
33.6] 31.7) 30.2} 30.4) 30.2} 29.1) 32.0) 31.3) 30.0) 29.5) 32.9) 34.7 
34.5 31.5 32.9) 33.5] 36.2) 34.4) 34.7] 33.1) 37.6) 37.4) 33.1} 35.4 
37.8} 43.2) 47.3) 50.7) 54.9) 601 


Manufacturing payrolls, 84 industries 


—l ———a 


| 


48.2; 58.3] 50.0) 50.0] 41.1] 57.1) 60.7| 28.6] 25.0) 35.1] 39.9] 41.1 
22.6] 22.0} 21.4) 16.1) 15.5] 23.2) 13.7) 14.3) 19.0) 17.9} 14.9} 10.1 
21.4) 18.5) 23.8) 35.1) 29.8) 32.7) 40.5) 28.0) 31.0) 11.9) 15.5) 17.9 
26.2; 15.5} 22.6) 13.7) 26.2) 25.0) 28.0) 26.2) 27.4) 286) 51.2) 45.8 
42.9| 55.4) 60.1) 66.1; 64.9) 51.2 


53.6} 53.6] 56.0) 548) 44.0] 44.0) 51.2} 47.6} 32.7] 25.0] 23.2} 38.7 
35:7 21.41) 16:4 14.3} 13:4 13.7] 11.9 8.9 8:3; 13.1 8.9) 10.1 
9.5; 10.1 11:3; 17.9) 17.3) 19:01 28:0) 22:6| 23:8)7 155 6.5 4.8 
13.7 13.1 16.7 10.1 13.1 14.9 16.1 16.1 16.1 24.4 27.4 41.7 
48.8; 51.8) 59.5) 66.1); 71.4) 65.5 


44.0! 52.4) 55.4} 57.7} 47.6] 51.8) 56.0) 45.2) 39.3) 345) 32.1} 27.4 
22.0} 23.8) 22.0} 20.8; 14.3] 13.7) 14.3) 10.1 10.7 5.4 TA 4.8 

6.5 8.9 TT 6 8.3 7.7| 14.3) 14.9} 10.7) 12.5) 10.1 8.9 8.9 
11.3 9.5 6.0 7A 8.9] 13.1) 8.9] 13.1 13.1 16.7; 19.0) 19.6 
28.6; 36.9) 46.4) 56.5) 61.3) 61.9 


41.7| 39.3} 47.0} 50.0) 46.4] 52.4) 51.8) 49.4) 46.4) 40.5) 35.1) 33.3 
29:8) 32.1 -20.8) 19.0), 13:1) 12:5) 10:7) 11:9] 11:9), 10:4 8.3 6.0 
7A 6.0 6.0 6.5 7.1 3.6 4.8 6.0 4.8 7.1 48 8.3 
10.7 6.0 6.5 5.4 8.3 9.5 9.5 9.5} 10.7} 11.9 9:5) 11:3 
9.5} 19.0) 16.7) 26.2} 29.8) 3387 


NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on the data" for 
increasing plus one-half of the industries with unchanged a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
employment, where 50 percent indicates an equal balance 

between industries with increasing and decreasing Data for the two most recent months are preliminary. 
employment. 
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18. Job openings levels and rates by industry and region, seasonally adjusted 


Levels (in thousands)’ Rates 
Industry and region 2003 2004 | 2003 | 2004 = 
Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June?’ | Dec. a Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May | June? 
Totalessce poco aces Marisa tscdeunceaveere ts 3,062| 2,868} 2,906] 3,079} 3,135} 3,105) 3,029 2.3 2.2 22 2.3 2.3 2.3 2.3 
Industry 
Total private” sana Su gste esx <oaNGatvenanis anwar 2,719} 2,518) 2,534) 2,740 2,778| 2,746) 2,688 2.4 2.3 2.3 2.5 2.5 2.4 2.4 
GONSTUCHON. cc curenwesesscansenraassansapceso7 110 106 99 113 105 108 87 1.6 1.5 1.4 1.6 15 15 1.2 
MAMUBACHNING s.csccsavccsoncranecsctecaecas 234 233 226 232 251 244 256) 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 WIT 4 fia er 
Trade, transportation, and utilities....... 520 430 458 524 531 521 500 2.0 17 1.8 2.0 2.0 2.0 1.9 
Professional and business services..... 594 501 491 502 518 530 515 3.5 3.0 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.1 3.0 
Education and health services........... 520 549 551 559 576 542 516 3.0 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.1 3.0 
Leisure and hospitality...................+ 399 368 383 370 376 391 413 3.2 2.9) 3.0 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.2 
Government 351 350 364 353 354 360 342 1.6 1.6 hak 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 
| 
Northeast. 541 476 500 569 560 526 543 PAL 1.9 2.0) a2 22) 2.0 2.1 
STON Bisse St encecanc: cone ocecipe checrerce eek} 1,204 1,132 1,112 1,176 1,191 1,164 1,135 2.6 2.4 2.4 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.4 
WidWeStireeceercarccrcttrsnsantee-erepaeateteesy 666 679 680 663 692 688 675 2A 2.2 2.2| 2.1 2.2 22 2a 
649 586 632 655 694 765 659 en 2.0 2.2 22 2.4 2.6 2.3 


' Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of the independent seasonal 


adjustment of the various series. 
2 Includes natural resources and mining, information, financial activities, and other 
services, not shown separately. 

° Northeast: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont; South: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 


Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 


West Virginia; Midwest: Illinois, Indiana, lowa, 
Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin; West: Alaska, Arizona 
California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah 
Washington, Wyoming. 

NOTE: The job openings level is the number of job openings on the last business day 0! 
the month; the job openings rate is the number of job openings on the last business day 01 
the month as a percent of total employment plus job openings. 


Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota 


° = preliminary. 


19. Hires levels and rates by industry and region, seasonally adjusted 
SS a Ta RE TE SS SES Eee 
fu 


evels (in thousands)’ | Rates 
Industry and region 2003 2004 2003 2003 

Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June?) Dec. | Jan. a Feb. Mar. | Apr. | May | June® 

TOL ee eee meen are ae 4,216} 4,106; 4,103) 4,603; 4,398} 4,206) 4,329 | 3.2 3.2 3.2) 35|_ 3.4 3.2 3.3 
Industry 

ST ofal Privates stsz weaves ct eeorueeers 3,923| 3,800) 3,772] 4,256| 4,090] 3,938] 4,028 3.6 3.5 3.5| 3.9| 3.7 3.6 3.7 

GONSUUCIOM areasseaswensssviseavsivacstavartt 404 358 382 437 421 406 403) 6.0 5.3 5.6 6.4 6.1 5.9 5.8 

MENA CUI Orns accseceasssasstauhsnansnvare 340 349 355 361 354 336 364 2.4 2.4) 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.3 2.5 

Trade, transportation, and utilities....... 913 957 945 1,009 1,032 938 917) 3.6 3.8) 3.7 4.0 4.4 3.7 3.6 

Professional and business services....| 650 708 529 713 609 631 677| 4.0 4.4 3.3 44 3.7 3.8 41 

Education and health services........... 427 416 447 444 460 451 429 2.5 2.5 2.7 2.6 27 27 25 

Leisure and hospitality..........:cceeeeeeeey 753 715 766 810 766 739 735 6.2 5.9 6.3 6.6 6.2 6.0 6.0 

GOVE Giilizerardi saduatacsivaderarcancehearas 300 295 323 343 300 272 305) 1.4 1.4 1.5 1.6 1.4 1.3 1.4 
Region® 

NGMHGESE, tavecaveneVasdsncenuvevcnevstaxescigel 792 722 689 744 810 708 693 3.2 2.9 2.8 3.0 3.2 2.8 2.8 

SOUEN, zeusavacrecaccneascdsacateaerisiverediasien 1,517; 1,585) 1,608) 1,781 1,582] 1,606} 1,666 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.9 3.4 $.5 3.6 

897 921 953) 1,040 991 956 971 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.4 3.2 3.1 3.1 

me 992 883 876) 1,029) 1,093 951 1,016 3.6 3.1 3.1 3.6 3.8 3.3 3.5 


' Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of the independent seasonal 


adjustment of the various series. 

2 Includes natural resources and mining, information, financial activities, and other 
services, not shown separately. 

° Northeast: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont; South: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia; 
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Midwest: Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin; West: Alaska, Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 


Washington, Wyoming. 


NOTE: The hires level is the number of hires during the entire month; the hires rate 
is the number of hires during the entire month as a percent of total employment. 
P = preliminary. 


20. Total separations levels and rates by industry and region, seasonally adjusted 


Levels (in thousands)’ Rates 
Industry and region 2003 2004 2003 2004 
Dec. | Jan. | Feb. Mar. | Apr. | May | June®| Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr | May | June? 
it Ik 
ROtale..2 cate a eee meter are eter ee, 4,022| 3,968) 4,073} 4,134) 4,088) 4,040} 4,052 3.1 3.0 3.1 3.2 3.1 3.1 3.1 
Industry 
Total private* ee arexsmarnaaieencasana dawense eeaeeah 3,723 3,716 3,807 3,868 3,843 3,761 3,766 3.4 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.4 
Construction.... 391 436 400 392 391 367 365 5.8 6.4 5.9 He Sei 5.3 §.3 
ManufactutinGirec.s..cscrssse saeeeseeeter o 343 323 355 377 353 377 362 2.4 2.3 2.5 2.6 PS 2.6 2.5 
Trade, transportation, and utilities....... 968 936 899 978 1,013 917 914 3.8 37: 3.5 3.8 4.0 3.6 3.6 
Professional and business services....| 575 572 590 597 606 $56 576 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.7 3.7 3.4 3.5 
Education and health services... 330 389 388 382 386 379 357 2.0 2.3 2.3 23 2.3 2.2 al 
Leisure and hospitality...............00006 723 709 727 715 679 696 700 5.9 5.8 5.9 5.8 5.5 5.6 5.7 
GOvernMeNtscecsscgstrcsecacescce-acceeveccecsesk 269 258 268 284 245 269 272 se 12 et 1.3 4 We 1.3 
687 712 688 666 716 648 970 2.8 2.9 2.8 aT 2.9 2.6 2.7 
1,518 1,505 1,499 1,612 1,524 1,504 1,534 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.5 3.3 3.2 3.0 
901 903 929 938 877 833 820 2.9 2.9 3.0 3.0 2.8 2% 2.6 
898 896 941 1,003 959 1,008 977 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.5 3.4 35 3.4 


SS SI SE gS 


' Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of the independent seasonal adjustment 
of the various series. 

2 Includes natural resources and mining, information, financial activities, and other 
services, not shown separately. 

* Northeast: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont; South: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Okiahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia; 


Midwest: Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin; West: Alaska, Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, 
Wyoming. 


NOTE: The total separations level is the number of total separations during the entire 
month; the total separations rate is the number of total separations during the entire 
month as a percent of total employment. 

P = preliminary. 


21. Quits levels and rates by industry and region, seasonally adjusted 


Levels (in thousands)' | Rates 
Industry and region 2003 2004 2003 2004 
y fabian) 
Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June®| Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June? 
ie | ba ee | Ie | 
TOtal see ee eens! 2,131 2,118 2,178 2,271 2,278} 2,173 2,238 1.6 1.6 AY § 17 Prd 1.7 Nerd 
Industry 
Total private” estan cceiennes epynanehengeeesienssia 2,010 2,002 2,051 2,144 2,151 2,026 2,120 1.9 1.8 1.9 2.0 2.0 1.9 1.9 
Gonstructlontimssecscseesessescverareescsvers 171 148 133] 154 149 144 159 2.5 2.2 2.0 2.3 2.2 2.1 2.3 
Manufacturing 178 165 169} 176 189 171 169 1.2 1.2 1.2 tz 1.3 1.2 4 
Trade, transportation, and utilities....... 534 530 493 530 563 525 531 2.1 2A 1.9 at 2.2 21 21 
Professional and business services.... 256 261 302 309 323 259 305 1.6 1.6 1.9 1.9 2.0 1.6 1.9 
Education and health services........... 212 237 234 252 245 223 223 1.3 1.4 1.4 iS 1.5 1.3 1.3 
Leisure and hospitality Be 462 428 447 465 429 455 461 3.8 3.5 3.7 3.8 3.5 3.7 3.7 
Governments crctanns-rses-nesesseeseneere cars 119 116 126 129 129 129 118 6 5 6 6 6 6 5 
Region® 
WOM A Sty ek cvs chensasecenismsrenecasananel 315 288 319 314 390 318 318 1.3 1.2 1.3 1.3 1.6 1.3 1.3 
SOU cecceeecesscctaeceeevseacsccsvexstxvecteand 894 852 867 957 888 857 878 1.9 1:9 1.9 2.1 1.9 1.8 1.9 
BNGWOSL oc oceeseessaccnns nonce 465 513 455 474 479 479 476 1.5 Az, 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.5 
Westin. Sip sapievrenentesenetis anrecinvater event 436 475 520 565 524 $21 567 1.5 ler 1.8 2.0 1.8 1.8 2.0 


' Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of the independent seasonal adjustment 
of the various series. 

2 Includes natural resources and mining, information, financial activities, and other 
services, not shown separately. 

° Northeast: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont; South: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia; 


Midwest: Illinois, Indiana, lowa, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin; West: Alaska, Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, Wyoming. 


Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 


NOTE: The quits level is the number of quits during the entire month; the quits rate 
is the number of quits during the entire month as a percent of total employment. 


P = preliminary. 
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22. Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages: 10 largest counties, fourth quarter 2003. 


December Percent change, 
2003 December 
(thousands) 2002-032 


Establishments, 
fourth quarter 
2003 
(thousands) 


County by NAICS supersector 


o 


inital Skates Sera cosrsesessenssaseareese cercee. Cases cosstn tore oo cdacmcoremmeeenee’ 129,341.5 


Average weekly wage! 


Percent change, 
fourth quarter 
2002-032 


Private industry... 
Natural resources and mining 
CONSHUCHON 7. .cor:.s0sc-cesees. 
Manufacturing ... 
Trade, transportation, and utilities 
InformatiOn «...cccccéccesarsesseaeee 
Financial activities .................. - 
Professional and business service: 
Education and health services ..... 
Leisure and hospitality .......... 
Other services .......... 

Government ............. 


L@STAMGQIOS CA Bec ccre scarce ans tavevata ceavinrebsttcencesanneseateannusvivecarenaces 


Private industry et 
Natural resources and mining 


CONSWUCHON foeeencscceseet en ctomicrs taser ta cnsess orien 
ASAEVEMACHUNIVG coax cs cn pacevscecxetasuoettpencuin veveadetaces 


Trade, transportation, and utilities 
Information 
Financial activities .... 
Professional and business services 
Education and health services .. 
Leisure and hospitality .......... 

Other services .......... 


SAME NETO 4 oes 0 tak Danis eaniBestieanan Leswadd naapaapepbwaca gaxeea 


CO ees eric sees cate aae ee crea puseceeswaay sore a tengag i daok ior smipadeances 


Private industry 
Natural resources and mining 
Construction: c.52205...csee--cteces 
Manufacturing ... 
Trade, transportation, and utilities 
Information ..... 
Financial activities .... 
Professional and business services 
Education and health services ..... 
Leisure and hospitality ....... 

Other services 


MET NN sca oad ew i pata e soon veo bcsnwans onapoan ioatenbanswitaasosis 


INGA ERS INN ees cretcr verter feo cneccurrecdeinasharveresevastacenccearsesnstcereucvcsevesves 


Private industry ................-+. 
Natural resources and mining 
Construction ........eeeeeee 
Manufacturing .............. 
Trade, transportation, and utilities 
Information 


Professional and business services 

Education and health services ..... 

Leisure and hospitality ....... 

Other services .......... 
ROVGEIIIVOINE saicr: par vvseceocntexscespsicercarheartssaense 


Dt ud uh, Sen rere rt et fc CeO ee COSTER TOUTE E 
Private industry ............ 
Natural resources and mining 
GCORBRUGHON Fisiern cvs drcsaninenavvednrpeeedtvaesens 
WAGE ACHT WAG «acu ivaevevsaragiveascvevsteeoerveovees 
Trade, transportation, and utilities 
WMGFIRAUGN Veprrasecnibsisigitacivasinatve 
Financial activities .... 
Professional and business services 
Education and health services ............... 
Leisure and hospitality ........... 
Other services .......... 
GQVETIUTIONE, <r sndvpvivcesacelisiecstarsastnecattedeosisins 


WABCO AZo ocvaasssansacsiscdatustatecusaneannntetyeosssi 
PriV@te INGUBHY ..sccccccscscveessaes 

Natural resources and mining 
COMGHUCHONM is.ssccscrcsavecevecss 
Manufacturing .......ccceee 

Trade, transportation, and utilities 
WHGITRAMOMN: ctrcetariicccsecsivcesveccssonne 


Professional and business services . 
Education and health services ......... 
Leisure and hospitality «0.00.0... 
Other services .......... 
OVG RETIN cee reseaccestetcectntavecscosstavectceaestasee 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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108,215.1 
1,557.8 
6,689.5 

14,307.8 
25,957.3 
3,165.9 
7,874.7 
16,113.2 
15,974.0 
12,042.8 
4,274.1 
21,126.3 


4,075.3 
3,486.3 
11.0 
133.9 
485.2 
794.6 
194.9 
237.9 
575.0 
456.5 
375.9 
220.7 
589.0 


2,539.8 
2,221.9 
1.3 
96.7 
265.7 
499.4 
66.1 
219.4 
405.5 
350.8 
FAV 4 
95.1 
317.9 


2,253.6 
1,800.4 
of 

30.0 
46.6 
247.6 
130.6 
352.0 
439.7 
273.8 
188.2 
82.9 
453.2 


1,841.5 
1,595.2 
62.5 
135.5 
164.0 
403.2 
33.8 
113.1 
279.0 
188.3 
155.2 
56.3 
246.3 


1,621.2 
1,401.8 
9.8 
131.7 
128.0 
336.4 


Sat | Bie ie ese eater pete Se 
ND NAH]NHDNOWNND=$OCO 


16.9 


22. Continued—Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages: 10 largest counties, fourth quarter 2003. 


Average weekly wage! 


Establishments, 
County by NAICS supersector ae tae December Percent change, Percent change, 
(thousands) 2003 December fourth quarter 
(thousands) 2002-032 2002-032 


Dallas, TX .........4 4.3 
Private industry 4.8 
Natural resources and mining eae : i 22.7 
Constuctlonigecscenececsee : i 5.5 
Manufacturing ...... re 6.8 
Trade, transportation, an 5.2 
Information 8.7 
Financial activities .... 2.9 
| Professional and business services x 4.2 
| Education and health services ..... ree : : : 2.7 
| Leisure and hospitality ....... : ‘ ‘ 4.3 
Other services .......... : : ; 2.8 
GOVEMMIMEME ceepcrecesscecsevesoccnrceeosoeactensseouccesaneseetaceceauseotareteoveanses : 5 -1 
i| OV aN e; GA. acs tate scevevrerasecasstiavsseevavavvanaeceioeas sucntgesseateeeteroaessseoess i : §.3 
| Private industry ............ 5.2 
H Natural resources and mining .. ; = ne 
Gonstrictionicca.csscsseee: i i i 5.9 
| Manufacturing ... 11.4 
| Trade, transportation, and utilities 4 AGE 
| Information) caccccveassctevasscsas cobeestanexcsvcursenneseentecsebunenuacrscosscte des A : 5.3 
| Financial activities: 2. sscecczscescsccavssesavedssoviscaswveckertoctvedsseccsouas S A k 6.2 
| Professional and business services 2.8 
\ Education and health services ..... : : . 3.7 
| Leisure and hospitality .......... : X f 3.8 
| Other services ......... 5 i ; 3.0 
| OVEN OM Uieecteenacrcenestereectencot ener tea reaasent esr anrv sates esemeenceternee eter A ; : 6.0 
| SAN IDIOGO IGA Prcsvsacsencecsnscesseavancceecteecosccacescnsssanedenstecruneset=cceruetessty i A : 2.6 
| Private industry ...........0+ 2.5 
| Natural resources and mining .. 1.0 
| Constructions.) 5 E ; 7 
| Manufacturing ......seeeeees : files 
1 Trade, transportation, and utilities oo... ec eeteereeeeteeeeenee , I F 9 
Information -2.0 
i Financial Activities «2.0... A 
| Professional and business services 2.8 
| Education and health services ..... ‘ g 4 5.7 
| Leisure and hospitality 2.4 
| Other services .......... PAG 
| RSET INVENT Fret saint aos ex ecco nia ap caus wanevedusinnasbcabanaagnternevanenencene F i - 2.9 
i} 
Kis WW A veserssrccrcavasctisuoee tetas eae So tegteoncacacns ts weoratn ae eteraeace 2 
| Private indUStry ......s.ceeseeeees -3 
| Natural resources and mining 8 
GOMSWUCHOR : ccrrececccusteea¥eecesose 1.4 
MiAMUAGTUTING Mesacerese ch -ccccner coaretecsotineies ve cnvustcnancennesaatcattenessean -2.1 
Trade, transportation, and utilities ............ccceesceeeeeseesteteseees : 5 : 2.6 
IAfOnMAtOM Vrercsccnccesascersscessvtecae -15.7 
Financial activities .........:cccceeeeeee 3.5 
] Professional and business services 8.4 
| Education and health services . 4.8 
| Leisure and hospitality ......... 3.7 
Other services .......... 4 
} Government ectcccessoecctessecesecueenonetinctcccscsnie steuas tasscunhaescucnacdsvasare 3.6 
| 
| MiaimisDadey Fle escecessasus sise-cece-ccosereccesencaceesconavsescussksnesccaueantetsvece 3.5 
| Private industry .........-.. me 3.6 
Natural resources and mining 4.0 
| Construction .........0 27 
Manufacturing ... “ 5.8 
Trade, transportation, and utilities 4.2 
Information 17 
Financial activities . -1.1 
Professional and busi 5.2 
| Education and health services ..... 2.3 
| Leisure and hospitality ....... 9.9 
| TON SEIVICOS) sessreverssascetocsanecncssaey 3.0 
| ROE TIEVII NL orc cues econ eeepc vucbnces oe sas eae vad dun nvsucasaemeassintanes 28 
1 Average weekly wages were calculated using unrounded data. Virgin Islands. 
2 Percent changes were computed from quarterly employment and pay data 4 Data do not meet BLS or State agency disclosure standards. 
adjusted for noneconomic county reclassifications. See Notes on Current Labor 
Statistics. NOTE: Includes workers covered by Unemployment Insurance (UI) and 


| 
| Unemployment Compensation for Federal Employees (UCFE) programs. Data are 
3 Totals for the United States do not include data for Puerto Rico or the preliminary. 
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23. Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages: by State, fourth quarter 2003. 


State 


Arizona .... 
Arkansas . 
California . 
Colorado 
Connecticut . 
Delaware ........... 

District of Columbia su 
Frlovicdeauittcscusevsscecsresacots<ctcstexeccsccevetasnag 


Hawaii 
Idaho ... 
Illinois .. 
Indiana 
lowa .... 
Kansas .... 
Kentucky . 
Louisiana . ae 
MING Hioset ca ceststoarashecapenscoomnene denen enw 


Maryland 
Massachusetts .. 
Michigan ......... 
Minnesota .. 
Mississippi .. 
Missouri ... 
Montana .. 
Nebraska . 
Nevada .....seee 


NEW EISOV ireccsresccnccnesvatenereasnesbseaste 
New Mexico ... 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota .. 


Pennsylvania .. 


SOU Carla es-sscascressarnavarsssswsssernis 
SOME DAKOIA siismcessscsscins case canenpsvsane 
Tennessee .. 
Texas 
Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia .... 
Washington . 
West Virginia .. eae 
WISCONSUT creas rectcutaanicnrn aerate 


| Average weekly wages were calculated using unrounded data. 


2 Totals for the United States do not include data for Puerto Rico 


or the Virgin Islands. 
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2003 


Establishments, 
fourth quarter 


(thousands) 


Employment 


December Percent change, Fourth 
2003 December quarter 
(thousands) 2002-03 2003 


129,341.5 


1,838.1 
282.7 
2,352.1 
1,133.6 
14,922.3 
2,134.6 
1,648.9 
408.4 
654.8 
7,424.5 


' 
oho: 


3,845.6 
583.0 
577.5 

5,738.7 

2,852.2 

1,418.5 

1,298.3 

1,740.6 

1,870.9 
595.8 


NOwWOSCwWNOWN 


2,466.4 
3,154.6 
4,365.8 
2,591.9 
1,108.1 
2,633.6 

396.6 

884.4 
isualiler? 
614.9 


3,912.8 

757.1 
8,379.2 
3,759.6 

317.6 
5,322.4 
1,423.4 
1,579.8 
5,524.5 
480.5 


1,781.0 

365.4 
2,648.0 
9,300.1 
1,066.2 

300.7 
3,477.5 
2,654.7 

685.2 
2,715.4 


SCHOCONWBNKNWROW 


241.6 


1,074.1 
42.5 


programs. Data are preliminary. 
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Average weekly wage! 


Percent change, 
fourth quarter 
2002-03 


3.6 


4.0 
11 
3.8 
41 
3.8 
2.0 
3.8 
5.0 
3.9 
3.8 


2.8 
3.7 
1.8 
3.2 
3.5 
4.7 
2.8 
3.5 
2.4 
4.6 


3.6 
5.2 
3.9 
3.2 
3.7 
2.4 
4.0 
3.2 


NOTE: Includes workers covered by Unemployment Insurance (U1) 
and Unemployment Compensation for Federal Employees (UCFE) 


24. Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages, by ownership 


Year Average meee Total annual wages | Average annual wage pict 
establishments employment (in thousands) per employee wage 
Total covered (Ul and UCFE) 
6,679,934 109,422,571 $2,884,472,282 $26,361 $507 
6,826,677 112,611,287 3,033,676,678 26,939 518 
7,040,677 115,487,841 3,215,921 ,236 27,846 536 
7,189,168 117,963,132 3,414,514,808 28,946 557 
7,369,473 121,044,432 3,674,031,718 30,353 584 
7,634,018 124,183,549 3,967,072,423 31,945 614 
7,820,860 127,042,282 4,235,579,204 33,340 641 
7,879,116 129,877,063 4,587,708,584 35,323 679 
7,984,529 129,635,800 4,695,225,123 36,219 697 
8,101,872 128,233,919 4,714,374,741 36,764 707 
UI covered 
6,632,221 106,351,431 $2,771,023,411 $26,055 $501 
6,778,300 109,588,189 2,918,684,128 26,633 $12 
6,990,594 112,539,795 3,102,353,355 27,567 530 
7,137,644 115,081,246 3,298,045,286 28,658 551 
7,317,363 118,233,942 3,553,933,885 30,058 578 
7,586,767 121,400,660 3,845,494,089 31,676 609 
7,771,198 124,255,714 4,112,169,533 33,094 636 
7,828,861 127,005,574 4,454,966,824 35,077 675 
7,933,536 126,883,182 4,560,511,280 35,943 691 
8,051,117 125,475,293 4,570,787,218 36,428 701 
Private industry covered 
6,454,381 91,202,971 $2,365,301 ,493 $25,934 $499 
6,596,158 94,146,344 2,494,458,555 26,496 510 
6,803,454 96,894,844 2,658,927,216 27,441 528 
6,946,858 99,268,446 2,837,334,217 28,582 550 
7,121,182 102,175,161 3,071,807 ,287 30,064 578 
7,381,518 105,082,368 3,337,621 ,699 31,762 614 
7,560,567 107,619,457 3,577,738,557 33,244 639 
7,622,274 110,015,333 3,887,626,769 35,337 680 
7,724,965 109,304,802 3,952,152,155 36,157 695 
7,839,903 107,577,281 3,930,767,025 36,539 703 
State government covered 
$9,185 4,088,075 $117,095,062 $28,643 $551 
60,686 4,162,944 122,879,977 29,518 568 
60,763 4,201,836 128,143,491 30,497 586 
62,146 4,191,726 131,605,800 31,397 604 
65,352 4,214,451 137,057,432 32,521 625 
67,347 4,240,779 142,512,445 33,605 646 
70,538 4,296,673 149,011,194 34,681 667 
65,096 4,370,160 158,618,365 36,296 698 
64,583 4,452,237 168,358,331 37,814 727 
64,447 4,485,071 175,866,492 39,212 754 
Local government covered 
118,626 11,059,500 $288,594,697 $26,095 $502 
121,425 11,278,080 301,315,857 26,717 514 
126,342 11,442,238 315,252,346 27,552 530 
128,640 11,621,074 329,105,269 28,320 545 
130,829 11,844,330 345,069,166 29,134 560 
137,902 12,077,513 365,359,945 30,251 582 
140,093 12,339,584 385,419,781 31,234 601 
141,491 12,620,081 408,721,690 32,387 623 
143,989 13,126,143 440,000,795 33,521 645 
146,767 13,412,941 464,153,701 34,605 665 
Federal Government covered (UCFE) 
47,714 3,071,140 $113,448,871 $36,940 $710 
48,377 3,023,098 114,992,550 38,038 731 
50,083 2,948,046 113,567,881 38,523 741 
51,524 2,881,887 116,469,523 40,414 777 
52,110 2,810,489 120,097,833 42,732 822 
47,252 2,782,888 121,578,334 43,688 840 
49,661 2,786,567 123,409,672 44,287 852 
50,256 2,871,489 132,741,760 46,228 889 
50,993 2,752,619 134,713,843 48,940 941 
50,755 2,788,627 143,587,523 52,050 1,001 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. Data reflect the movement of Indian Tribal Council establishments from private industry to 


the public sector. See Notes on Current Labor Statistics. 
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25. Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages, establishment size and employment, private ownership, by 
supersector, first quarter 2003 


Size of establishments 
Industry, establishments, and < 1,000 or 
employment Total Fewerthan| 5to9 | 10to19 | 20t049 | 501099 | 100to 249 | 250 to 499 | 500to999| 7S 
5 workers' | workers workers workers workers workers workers workers workers 

Total all industries? 

Establishments, first quarter .......cceseeers 7,933,974] 4,768,812] 1,331,834 872,241 597,662 203,030 115,598 28,856 10,454 5,487 

Employment, March ....cssccsssssssessesesseseees 105,583,548} 7,095,128] 8,810,097] 11,763,253] 18,025,655] 13,970,194] 17,299,058) 9,864,934! 7,090,739) 11,664,490 
Natural resources and mining 

Establishments, first quarter 124,527 72,088 23,248 14,773 9,226 2,893 1,593 501 161 44 

Employment, March .....ccsessesceseseesesereeess 1,526,176 110,155 153,629 198,895 275,811 198,122 241,559 171,063 108,563 68,379 
Construction 

Establishments, first quarter... 795,029 523,747 129,201 76,215 46,096 12,837 5,604 1,006 262 61 

Employment, March ....ccssessceseeeeeesseeeees 6,285,841 746,296 846,521} 1,021,722} 1,371,071 872,274 823,846 338,107 172,944 93,060 
Manufacturing 

Establishments, first quarter .......:.seee 381,159 148,469 65,027 57,354 54,261 25,927 19,813 6,506 2,565 1,237 

Employment, March .....sscssseseeseseseeseees 14,606,928 252,443 436,028 788,581] 1,685,563} 1,815,385] 3,043,444) 2245183] 1,732,368) 2,607,933 
Trade, transportation, and utilities 

Establishments, first quarter .. * 1,851,662 992,180 378,157 239,637 149,960 51,507 31,351 6,681 1,619 570 

Employment, March ....ccccssssssecseesescensees 24,683,356] 1,646,304) 2,514,548] 3,204,840) 4,527,709) 3,564,316] 4,661,898) 2,277,121} 1,070,141] 1,216,479 
Information 

Establishments, first quarter 147,062 84,906 20,744 16,130 13,539 5,920 3,773 1,223 575 252 

Employment, March ........+. 3,208,667 112,409 138,076 220,618 416,670 410,513 576,674 418,113 399,366 516,228 
Financial activities 

Establishments, first quarter ..........cs00 753,064 480,485 135,759 76,733 39,003 11,743 6,195 1,794 883 469 

Employment, March .....ccssssessssessseeeessees 7,753,717 788,607 892,451) 1,017,662} 1,162,498 801,140 934,618 620,183 601,549 935,009 
Professional and business services 

Establishments, first quarter .......seeesesee 1,307,697 887,875 180,458 111,532 73,599 28,471 17,856 §,153 1,919 834 

Employment, March ......ccsseessssesseseeeeees 15,648,435) 1,230,208} 1,184,745] 1,501,470) 2,232,506! 1,969,466) 2,707,203) 1,762,251} 1,307,870} 1,752,716 
Education and heaith services 

Establishments, first quarter «0.2... 720,207 338,139 164,622 103,683 65,173 24,086 17,122 3,929 1,761 1,692 

Employment, March ...csccssessseessceseesseeeeee 15,680,834 629,968] 1,092,329} 1,392,099} 1,955,861] 1,679,708} 2,558,300} 1,337,188] 1,220,921} 3,814,460 
Leisure and hospitality 

Establishments, first quarter... 657,359 260,149 110,499 118,140 122,168 34,166 9,718 1,609 599 311 

Employment, March ......cccsseecsseseeeeseesere 11,731,379 411,192 744,144) 1,653,470} 3,683,448} 2,285,550) 1,372,780 545,304 404,831 630,660 
Other services 

Establishments, first quarter 0... 1,057,236 851,231 116,940 56,238 24,235 5,451 2,561 454 109 17 

Employment, March ......ccssecesseseseeesceeeee 4,243,633} 1,037,360 761,518 740,752 703,957 371,774 376,832 150,421 71,453 29,566 

' Includes establishments that reported no workers in March 2003. NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. Data are only produced for 


first quarter. Data are preliminary. 
2 Includes data for unclassified establishments, not shown separately. 
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26. Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages, by 
metropolitan area, 2001-02 


Average annual wage2 


Metropolitan area’ 
Percent 
change, 
2001-02 


Metropolitan:areass fireiiscccceccatteccessarecsscacersevsecvecsueesesssbecstrs $37,908 


= 


Abilene, TX ...... 25,141 


Akron, OH .. 32,930 
Albany, GA 28,877 
Albany-Schenectady 35,355 
Albuquerque, NM .... 31,667 
Alexandria, LA 26,296 
Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton, PA 33,569 
Altoona, PA 26,869 
Amarillo, TX .. 27,422 


Anchorage, AK AIS St Cote SR tee NINO ERY aE 37,998 


AAR NWAWHWNY=HwW= 


NONMSCHOSCH==H0 BAWORAND “BH HAMOLBROAOR O4WDHOHRODORMD FB 


Ann Arbor, MI ...... 37,582 
Anniston, AL .... 26,486 
Appleton-Oshkos 32,652 
Asheville, NC ... 28,511 
Athens, GA ... 28,966 
Atlanta, GA ...... 40,559 
Atlantic-Cape May, NJ 31,268 
Auburn-Opelika, AL ....... 25,753 
Augusta-Aiken, GA-SC .. 30,626 


VARNNOONOw BONO +w 


Austin-San Marcos, TX..... 40,831 


Bakersfleld) GA cic cose cocsecscsves<svcseacnctecesossesvesecveutusvseapneteencnberevtee 30,106 


Baltimore, MD .. 37,495 
Bangor, ME 27,850 
Barnstable-Yarmouth, MA 31,025 
Baton Rouge, LA ..........+ 30,321 
Beaumont-Port Arthur, TX 31,798 


Bellingham, WA vss... | 27,724 
Benton Harbor, MI .. a8 31,140 


Bergen-Passaic, NJ af 44,701 

Bibi MaiTi cose Secheecccaveccseevncs sev enacsesuscvavececunsvecsovscevarsuasusvasersrsby 27,889 

Biloxi-Gulfport-Pascagoula, MS ........:csscscessecetesseeeeeeeeeneenes 28,351 { 
Binghamton, NY ......sesseeees 3 31,187 2 
Birmingham, AL a 34,519 4 
Bismarck, ND ... 27,116 3 
Bloomington, IN ...... 28,013 3 
Bloomington-Normal, IL . Soria 2 
Boise City, ID 31,624 1 
Boston-Worcester-Lawrence-Lowell-Brockton, MA-NH 45,766 -. 
Boulder-Longmont, CO .. BSS 44,310 -. 
BBCAZ OIG, TG eee ts ace vss nev eoe cstewevenc raucous cnsnahtenace chor cen isi nasenaeendiaeeane 35,655 1 
Bremerton; WA tecctcecvertcsscrcstcaccuvesteseuscescsnectavsarcastaeannsvescanee 31,525 Tal 
Brownsville-Harlingen-San Benito, TX ei 22,142 3.4 
Bryan-College Station, TX ....... a 25,755 11 
Buffalo-Niagara Falls, NY . os 32,054 2.3 
Burlington, VT ..........0+ ne 34,363 2.3 
Canton-Massillon, OH or 29,020 2.3 
Casper, WY .....c6000 28,264 2.2 
Cedar Rapids, IA ........ 34,649 2 
Champaign-Urbana, IL ..... 30,488 4.9 
Charleston-North Charleston, 28,887 3.8 
CR BRESHONE WU, wc crascackanseencesns<suuenscobrushavene svoaceactsuntsvpveresnnsnaver 31,530 1.9 
Charlotte-Gastonia-Rock Hill, NC-SC Se 37,267 Bal 
Charlottesville, VA ......... 3 32,427 2.8 
Chattanooga, TN-GA .. Fh 29,981 22 
Cheyenne, WY ....... 27,579 45 
Chicago, IL .......... 42,685 1.3 
Chico-Paradise, CA 26,499 2.6 
Cincinnati, OH-KY-IN .. 36,050 3.1 
Clarksville-Hopkinsville, si 25,567 5.4 
Cleveland-Lorain-Elyria, OH .........:sccsesesscrsescescessseeeseenenesaees 35,514 36,102 1.7 
Colorado Springs; COM sencscccceccescereenstsvevossorercsesndesamsenvanssnress 34,391 34,681 8 
Columbia, MO ......... is 28,490 29,135 2.3 
Columbia, SC ... on 29,904 30,721 PAG 
Columbus, GA-AL 28,412 29,207 2.8 
Columbus, OH ..... 35,028 36,144 3.2 
Corpus Christi, TX 29,361 30,168 aif 
Corvallis, OR .......... 35,525 36,766 3.5 
Cumberland, MD-WV . 25,504 26,704 47 
Dallas, TX ......... = 42,706 43,000 ef 
BamVilles VA ee cisceuctaccosexectiventospsaccnncecgesesse ek scpsvsnes:sepetevcd 25,465 26,116 2.6 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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26. Continued—Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and 
Wages, by metropolitan area, 2001-02 


Average annual wage? 


Metropolitan area’ 
Percent 


change, 
2001-02 


Davenport-Moline-Rock Island, IA-IL ........:cscscsseerecseneeseteeeeens $32,118 
Dayton-Springfield, OH .........c0000 a 

Daytona Beach, FL ...... 
Decatur, AL ....... 
Decatur, IL ..... 
Denver, CO 
Des Moines, 
Detroit, MI .. 
Dothan, AL . 
DOV Gre eee reer ccc Cesscnesetee ty sacs duxcveaereter reins isipavuatsdsisnadnneaedate 


PU DU GUO TITAN ccceencressccetercostessacscreccsnenice cosucrenvsvestcestivoranett cbaunhiis 
Duluth-Superior, MN-WI . i 
Dutchess County, NY .. 
Eau Claire, WI ...... 
EUPaSOy UI Xccsecsexe<c: 
Elkhart-Goshen, IN 
ElmirayiNY -.<. 

Enid, OK .... 


SANA NNOSAN NAS01 1 SOND 


Evansville-Henderson, IN-KY ..........:cccccessceseceseeeeeseeeneeseeeeeene 
Fargo-Moorhead, ND-MN 
Fayetteville, NC ........... 
Fayetteville-Springdale- 
Flagstaff, AZ-UT .........scsseoe 
FRCS Ml ieiccescs suse 
Florence, AL .. 
Florence, SC ...........0++. 

Fort Collins-Loveland, CO .. fe 
Forticaniderdales iia certy. itizosasterdvet¥algesaasteealowsastsctaccacaaue 


=NNO-HwWAAW 


Fort Myers<Cape! Corals ceccreccsecescvareussnccencstwssssssstbansaeuessnson 
Fort Pierce-Port St. Lucie, FL 
Fort Smith, AR-OK .............. 

Fort Walton Beach, FL . 
Fort Wayne, IN oo... eee 
Fort Worth-Arlington, TX . 
FresnojiGA. ‘accsersaseeon 
Gadsden, AL .. 
Gainesville, FL ............ 
Galveston-Texas City, TX... 


NMNHHSNYONSH HY 


Goldsboro, NC ...... 
Grand Forks, ND-M 
Grand JUNCtION, CO .....csseecsssceerereees 
Grand Rapids-Muskegon-Holland, MI . 
GICAL FANS MT 2 ov.cttectsetrtsnescssncssuters 


Greenville NGC terracccctmucccrusincencseniiensifentarssaecaakisnusaveccaive 
Greenville-Spartanburg-Anderson, SC ae 
FAGETStOWN) MID! ccatsenenersaps sasesvestiventi 
Hamilton-Middletown, OH .......... 
Harrisburg-Lebanon-Carlisle, PA .. 
Hartford, CT ... au 

Hattiesburg, M 
Hickory-Morganton-Lenoir, NC .. 
FROPONM GE arautivasctortasosvevactsseetee aes 
FHOUIYTER STA ccrccagertecekaessvorencvacassadprcsdaveadutinieaavoieennteadtelannnsenciaihe 


SH BNOAONONNY NewHYNww+o 


PROREREORE TA casucetsanatcpaachssocasinanris exaxdcndixnsnsssvotenmrdiedulsenveccanennnne 
Huntington-Ashland, WV-KY-OH 
FHUMESVIG; AL ccescecedorseniseonececcstr 
Indianapolis, IN .. 
lowa City, IA .. 
Jackson, MI ... 
Jackson, MS .. 
Jackson, TN... 
Jacksonville, FL . i 
JACKSONVING, ING sicssececstrWvnseassdevevecranvensvessncesscevurdaannavansavensteys¥ 


“AROHBMONO=H BREDDHWODGN COMRWHWONDD NN@DY=VH=0 DOMNRBNBO=OD DNNNWOoOROH PRANHODMEBNOD=“N 


PRONNN=ATwL, 


22,269 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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26. Continued—Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and 
Wages, by metropolitan area, 2001-02 


Average annual wage2 


Metropolitan area’ 
Percent 
change, 
2001-02 


GAMESLOW MIN iprccsoestacsreeeastaccs tur cacets ctyeuecavcsnecacts vaxsuactaetatentcs $26,430 2.0 
Janesville-Beloit, WI 32,837 4.3 
Jersey City, NJ 49,562 4.0 
Johnson City-Kingsport-Bristol, TN-VA . 29,076 1.9 
Johnstown, PA 26,161 2.3 
Jonesboro, AR .. 26,165 3.3 
Joplin, MO .... 26,594 a2 
Kalamazoo-Ba 34,237 4.0 
Kankakee, IL ....... eee “ae 30,015 3.1 
Kansas City; MO-KSi ences rener-eoecroteovatinccncactanianaceranners 36,731 2.6 
KemOshia Wl scccotccavecesceesncrcsscees cewtedsre ooaavevsaseh ends suescsansnestaniats 32,473 2.9 
Killeen-Temple, TX . 27,299 4.2 
Knoxville, TN .... 31,338 3.0 
Kokomo, IN ....... 40,778 3.0 
La Crosse, WI-MN 28,719 3.4 
Lafayette, LA 30,104 1.4 
Lafayette, IN ..... 31,700 iG 
Lake Charles, LA .... 30,346 9 
Lakeland-Winter Haven, FL .. ats 29,505 «I 
Lainicaste ret PA esx 2 Ses teei aus cacnses cocvtensebecctackeetssoneeartovs testeaiens 5 32,197 oe 


EKansingsEastiansingn Mites sn.nonseeteerss eae eae cone 35,785 
Laredo, TX fees 24,739 
Las Cruces, NM ... 25,256 
Las Vegas, NV-AZ 33,280 
Lawrence, KS 26,621 
Lawton, OK .......... 25,392 
Lewiston-Auburn, ME . oe 28,435 
Lexington, KY ...... aay ; 32,776 
Lima, OH ...... te 30,379 
HIMCOMNINEL , .cccesesccrsesesvstsaxevs-cavsnusucstuesasercsncapecusesacsraieerere tenses 30,614 
Little Rock-North Little ROCK, AR .........-ssecsscesssersosensteosenccnseee 

Longview-Marshall, TX ........0. 3 


Los Angeles-Long Beach, CA . 
Louisville, KY-IN .. 
Lubbock, TX ..... 
Lynchburg, VA .. 
Macon, GA.... 
Madison, WI .. 
Mansfield, OH = 
McAllen-Edinburg-Mission, TX ........:cccescsseeeeesesteesseeeeetsees 


Medford=Ashland) OR sisicescaccScctoesseapess-ceseseusanovvavonpeeusartiaren 
Melbourne-Titusville-Palm Bay, FL . i 
Memphis, TN-AR-MS. ........ 
Merced, CA .......... 
Miami, FL 
Middlesex-Somerset-Hunterdon, NJ 
Milwaukee-Waukesha, WI ........... 

Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN-WI 
Missoula, MT ........:eceeeeee sak 
Mobile; Aloe ie catecee cn coesreaces tu revere eataned cers ounaneneconeen tn bae 


MOGe@St0; | CA wise accctevececrsasessetactecsartectentarsp anny cebessuaashfapsuensiabiipas 
Monmouth-Ocean, NJ oe 
Monroe, LA .........e 
Montgomery, AL 
Muncie, IN .......... 
Myrtle Beach, SC . 
Naples, FL ........ 
Nashville, TN ....... 
Nassau-Suffolk, NY 
New Haven-Bridgeport-Stamford-Waterbury-Danbury, CT .... 


HA OSNUVNASHA NANNFONOWHW BROANONN VY ANETNNOYMO MY 


MH BAMNDANDR COHNNWNODD H=4“MORH4BRM ONONTDODONH wHONowNhonu 


51,170 


New London-Norwich, CT .....:cscceeseeeeeeseees oS ; 38,650 

New Orleans, LA ..... a 32,407 4 
New York, NY ... ee 57,708 -2. 
Newark, NJ ....... 48,781 De 
Newburgh, NY-PA 30,920 3: 
Norfolk-Virginia Beach-Newport News, VA-NC A fF 30,823 3: 
OaklandiGA phcccstressicceneeeeateetetss i 46,877 2: 
Ocala, FL .......... “se 26,628 2. 
Odessa-Midland, TX re 31,295 

Oklahoma: Citys: OKiees eee ccceos , coctycbeanctinsttoroha-nanteapsssecrdsaticopn 28,915 29,850 rahe 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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26. Continued—Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and 
Wages, by metropolitan area, 2001-02 


Average annual wage2 


Metropolitan area’! 
Percent 
change, 
2001-02 


Pensacolay Flo caccncrssvecocccers i 28,189 
34,261 
41,121 


Peoria-Pekin, IL ... 
Philadelpniay PANU Scetcccc:cct.scvsterece-Peocvanctrstevonevaiunecniionndash 


Oly MplayaWA vcore cacstenteacctccss;crsnsciastieter sates destoncaraseevrisastecervasazees $32,772 $33,765 3. 
Omaha, NE-IA ..... 33,107 3: 
Orange County, CA . 41,219 oy 
Orlando, FL.......... 32,461 3. 
Owensboro, KY ... 28,196 3 
PanamaiGity Biv ietiecsescssc--o0 27,448 3 
Parkersburg-Marietta, WV-OH . 29,529 5 

2 

2 


40,231 


PROGMIX-MeSa TAZ a toretectnccck sceqaestWevecctss <asecesdudsseadvasenstasveussaas 35,514 36,045 
Pine Bluff, AR ... 27,561 28,698 
Pittsburgh, PA 35,024 35,625 
Pittsfield, MA . 31,561 32,707 
Pocatello, ID . 24,621 25,219 
Portland, ME ..... 32,327 33,309 
Portland-Vancouver, OR-WA ....... 37,285 37,650 
Providence-Warwick-Pawtucket, R 33,403 34,610 
Provo-Orem) Will assessctes.--sen<ts0ccs 28,266 28,416 
PUCDIONG Ois arncviies tytcsccacesacausudeveltisreeousixestaccvecursenanacaaes 27,097 27,763 


Paria GOs hag soc cts vnc sc osc ewer racy tensa eaatavsuoeaneevesenepesswevs 26,119 
PYACU IGS AWN a nxspeke vesienernieweens sans ess 
Raleigh-Durham-Chapel Hill, NC .. 


Richland-Kennewick-Pasco, WA .. 
Richmond-Petersburg, VA ........ 
Riverside-San Bernardino, CA . 


Roanoke, VA ..........0+ 
Rochester, MN .. 
Rochester, NY .. 
Rockford, IL ......... 
Rocky Mount, NC 
Sacramento, CA ....secceereene 
Saginaw-Bay City-Midland, MI . 
St. Cloud) MN fc .cssesszereoes 

St. Joseph, MO . 
St. Louis, MO-IL 


MWaBNOMROMERD HDRAMORDROA®D© DNDOORONAD NYNONDAMWHROO 


SAIOMIPOR: cassie scsveptesescessessvan vaesivevvvedeuatedeartscamnndalvsouarvoneetiessse 
Salinas) CA ssaccenwssercozses 
Salt Lake City-Ogden, UT... 
San Angelo, TX ........ 
San Antonio, TX ... 
San Diego, CA .. 
San Francisco, C. 


ANN, MNO NVA & NASR ONT=BHO, ON NV SAwNOrAH 


” 
® 
| 
i= 
fe) 
Q 
© 
(@) 
> 
& 


Santa Cruz-Watsonville, CA .....:csssssscoscsscsssssssestssencestencensacenss 
Santa Fe, NM ........ cee 
Santa Rosa, CA ........... 

Sarasota-Bradenton, FL . 
SAVANNA GA ss cesecscaneranerscrasitevenectos 

Scranton—Wilkes-Barre—Hazleton, PA 
Seattle-Bellevue-Everett, WA ........... 

SHAION SPA) ccndtssscvactsaisterasves 
Sheboygan, WI ........ 
Sherman-Denison, TX .......csccseeeeees 


OHMODAODMAMOW OMEBDWEA4“DMOWO HH“BAwWYNOwW 


Shreveport-Bossler City; LA ssscsassseccasessiasosessssessvveessveesvunsvnceares 27,856 3 
Sioux City, IA-NE wocceeees BK 26,755 2. 
Sioux Falls, SD ..... 28,962 3. 
South Bend, IN .. 30,769 3. 
Spokane, WA..... 29,310 2. 
Springfield, IL ..... 36,061 3. 
Springfield, MO .. 27,338 2 
Springfield, MA ..... 32,801 3. 
State College, PA .....e ite 29,939 3. 
Steubenville-Weirton, OH-WV vicccsecessecccssscsesscssasessesuserssssensnces 28,483 2. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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26. Continued—Annual data: Quarterly Census of Employment and 
Wages, by metropolitan area, 2001-02 


Average annual wage2 


Metropolitan area’ 
Percent 
change, 
2001-02 


Stockton=Codi;{ CAG 5. sc.c8 sercateesteen se ctesneesteeettarscatvoncatarorismterates $30,818 $31,958 
Sumter, SC ....... we 24,982 
Syracuse, NY ee ‘ 33,752 
Tacoma, WA ..... ae 32,507 
Vallahassee Fil ccs. ecicssccctescscteceonspee 30,895 
Tampa-St. Petersburg-Clearwater, FL 32,458 


Terre! rlautes INis. soceteccssucrcancnscneves use aa 28,415 


Texarkana, TX-Texarkana, A 27,717 
Toledo, OH er a 33,513 
TlopekasikG in. sicccecccscsccccvecccsctcecversnotanvesvevevacretanerarbosestnas Forced ; 31,707 


TOTWON IND Gi. 5 ete voocacesoceinucseceecduvscswasceteesvureonetortemoeseeecee cenmenere s 47,969 
Tucson, AZ ... 31,673 
Tulsa, OK...... 32,241 
Tuscaloosa, AL . 30,745 
31,050 
28,500 
34,543 
38,195 
29,168 
33,625 


Visalia-Tulare-Porterville, CA ........cecesccsssessecescessessessenseeneesee 25,650 
WY ACOs ATK sccascees teaeetcetaveesesece 28,885 
Washington, DC-MD-VA-WV 
Waterloo-Cedar Falls, |A 
Watisads WIR GN t2--s<ncr-csetemectet 

West Palm Beach-Boca Raton, FL . 
Wheeling, WV-OH ........eseeeeeeeeee 

Wichita, KS .......... 
Wichita Falls, TX .. a 
Willie SPOrts PA weesenescsesvctenserccncescaeysunsescecanersancsnsus crsskcevereeseeni 


SHHNSNH0M BOPANARANY 


NOHWOROD DHM=NORO NNOBRAMONMRWN HwWH+OMMRD4“NKR OBDMOMNOOOWN 


@O=230N=NH w 


27,801 


Wilmington-Newark, DE-MD .............csccecessesseseseeeeeeseesssneseaee 42,177 2 
Wilmington, NC .... ase 29,287 =. 
Yakima, WA .. 24,204 3. 
Yolo, CA .... 35,352 ‘ 
York; PA. cccsesse0 31,936 2 
Youngstown-Warren, 28,789 3. 
Yuba City, CA ...... = 27,781 4, 
VMAS AZ eos ceccca cscs vcncenscansteasccvucvansanapepuetecacdeecesesecoprapabaceerts 22,415 4. 
AGUA GINA: PRR rere nes cxccecot nese eeeteces cme ceceecstaaetenc consderestoneeptytcstints 18,061 6. 
Arecibo, PR .. ee 16,600 8. 
Caguas, PR .. 18,655 5. 
Mayaguez, PR .. 17,101 a 
Ponce, PR ....... 17,397 4. 
San Juan-Bayam 20,948 4. 


1 Includes data for Metropolitan Statistical Areas (MSA) and Primary Metropolitan Statistical Areas 
(PMSA) as defined by OMB Bulletin No. 99-04. In the New England areas, the New England County 
Metropolitan Area (NECMA) definitions were used. 


2 Each year’s total is based on the MSA definition for the specific year. Annual changes include 
differences resulting from changes in MSA definitions. 


3 Totals do not include the six MSAs within Puerto Rico. 


NOTE: Includes workers covered by Unemployment Insurance (Ul) and Unemployment Compensation 
for Federal Employees (UCFE) programs. 
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27. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 1993 1994' |, 1995 1996 1997' 1998' 1999" lt 2000' 2001 iy 2002 2003 
Civilian noninstitutional population........... 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 207,753 212,577 215,092 217,570 221,168 
Civilian labor fOrce.......ccesseeseeeeesree ey 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 142,583 143,734 144,863 146,510 
Labor force participation rate.............. 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 66.8 66.6 66.2 
Employediccerecs-srcaverrsseccusees 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 136,891 136,933 136,485 137,736 
Employment-population ratio.. 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.4 63.7 62.7 62.3 
Unemployed......... 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,692 6,801 8,378 8,774 
Unemployment rate... ae 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 49 4.5 4.2 4.0 4.7 5.8 6.0 
Not in the labor force......ccsssccseeeeeeeees 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,836 67,547 68,385 69,994 71,359 72,707 74,658 


' Not strictly comparable with prior years. 


28. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


(In thousands} 


Industry 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 

Total private EMPIOYMENT......cseccrecseerseeeeeey 91,855 95,016 97,866 100,169 103,113 106,021 108,686 110,996 | 110,707 108,828 108,356 
Total nonfarm employment............0eeeceeee 110,844 114,291 117,298 119,708 122,770 125,930 128,993 131,785 131,826 130,341 129,931 
Goods-producing..........- 22,219 22,774 23,156 23,410 23,886 24,354 24,465 24,649 23,873 22,557 21,817 
Natural resources and mining... iD 666 659 641 637 654 645 598 599 606 583 $71 
GCOnSMUCHOM Ns netrcteccencvretiexst-tes corners 4,779 5,095 5,274 5,536 5,813 6,149 6,545 6,787 6,826 6,716 6,722 
Man factiiringecestvcasscesoscvacsrasseeoseececsees = 16,744 17,021 17,241 17,237 17,419 17,560 | 17,322 17,263 16,441 15,259 14,525 
Private ServiCe-Providing..........scseeeereees 69,636 72,242 74,710 76,759 79,227 81,667 84,221 | 86,346 86,834 86,271 86,538 


Trade, transportation, and utilities... 
Wholesale trade.........cssssessecees 


22,378 23,128 23,834 24,239 24,700 25,186 25,771 | 26,225 | 25,983 25,497 25,275 
5,093.2 5,247.3 5,433.1 5,522.0 5,663.9 5,795.2 5,892.5 5,933.2 5,772.7 5,652.3 5,605.6 


FiStall ade. scnercarccnceressaerarvemeieedenesse| 1 3;020:5 13,490.8 13,896.7 14,142.5| 14,388.9 14,609.3 14,970.1 15,279.8 15,238.6 15,025.1 14,911.5 
Transportation and warehousing........, 3,553.8 3,701.0 3,837.8 3,935.3 4,026.5 4,168.0 4,300.3} 4,410.3 4,372.0 4,223.6 4,176.7 
WHEIMES 2 sersaseetec tires cusver sete cseatier asc 710.7 689.3 666.2 639.6 620.9 613.4 608.5} 601.3 599.4 596.2 580.8 
Information.......... Bee 2,668 2,738 2,843 2,940 3,084 3,218 3,419 3,631 3,629 3,395 3,198 
Financial ACtVItGS: fiss.-acdcsvsevsarseveder os 6,709 6,867 6,827 6,969 7,178 7,462 7,648 7,687 7,807 7,847 7,974 
Professional and business services..... 11,495 12,174 12,844 13,462 14,335 15,147 15,957 16,666 16,476 15,976 15,997 
Education and health services............ 12,303 12,807 13,289 13,683 14,087 14,446 14,798) 15,109 15,645 16,199 16,577 
Leisure and hospitality a 9,732 10,100 10,501 10,777 11,018 11,232 11,543 11,862 12,036 11,986 12,125 
Oar SEMVICS ivciadentviniirscsawereenters 4,350 4,428 4,572 4,690 4,825 4,976 5,087 5,168 5,258 §,372 5,393 
GOVeErMnMONticectavcsasresscatystrreaesioendsn rs 18,989 19,275 19,432 19,539 19,664 19,909 20,307 20,790 21,118 2 S13 21,575 


Note: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrrial Classification (SIC) 
system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with Sic-based data. See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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29. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 


payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 
Private sector: 
AVETAGE WEOKIVI NOUNS a c.cteeesannstccatetetrssvssiaceereneses 34.3 34.5 34.3 34.3 34.5 34.5 34.3 34.3 34.0 33.9 33.7 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. ad 41.03 11.32 11.64 12.03 12.49 13.00 13.47 14.00 14.53 14.95 16.35 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).....cccsseeseeeeed 378.40] 390.73} 399.53} 412.74] 431.25] 448.04) 462.49] 480.41 493.20) 506.07) 517.36 
Goods-producing: 
AVETAGe WECKIY NOUS. sassvcccsseisevedeesvssstsesevsecunvesseot 40.6 444 40.8 40.8 444 40.8 40.8 40.7 39.9 39.9 39.8 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).......sccccceseseseeed 12.28 12.63 12.96 13.38 13.82 14.23 14.71 15.27 15.78 16.33 16.80 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 498.82 519.58 528.62] 546.48} 568.43) 580.99} 599.99} 621.86] 630.04) 651.61 669.23 
Natural resources and mining 
AVerage: Weekly NOULS.c..c1:.coccasstiasestsarssvensvoctersuoese 44.9 45.3 45.3 46.0 46.2 44.9 44.2 44.4 44.6 43.2 43.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). M4 14.12 14.41 14.78 15.10 15.57 16.20 16.33 16.55 17.00 17.19 17.58 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 634.77; 653.14} 670.32} 695.07| 720.11 727.28) 721.74) 734.92) 757.92] 741.97) 766.83 
Construction: 
ANCKAGSWECKIY NOULSisscrssscascssetiencecerh-scooceeeesevece 38.4 38.8 38.8 38.9 38.9 38.8 39.0 39.2 38.7 38.4 38.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 14.04 14.38 14.73 15.11 15.67 16.23 16.80 17.48 18.00 18.52 18.95 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 539.81 558.53} 571.57) 588.48} 609.48} 629.75} 655.11 685.78) 695.89} 711.82) 727.11 
Manufacturing: 
Average Weekly NOUIS........secsseseseessrssvscssesesreees 444 41.7 41.3 41.3 41.7 41.4 41.4 41.3 40.3 40.5 40.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 11.70 12.04 12.34 12:75 13.14 13.45 13.85 14.32 14.76 15.29 15.74 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 480.80} 502.12} 509.26} 526.55) 548.22} 557.12) 573.17] 590.65) 595.19} 618.75} 636.07 
Private service-providing: 
Average Weekly NOUIS. sc crcccsecssrescessarsovousscrseseceseess 32.5 32.7 32.6 32.6 32.8 32.8 32.7 32.7 32.5 32.5 32.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... ‘ 10.60 10.87 11.19 sexs 12.05 12.59 13.07 13.60 14.16 14.56 14.96 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 345.03} 354.97; 364.14) 376.72! 394.77) 412.78} 427.30} 445.00} 460.32} 472.88) 484.00 
Trade, transportation, and utilities: 
Average: Weekly NOULSis.citssccscssscesccssessedteseuenseeeres 34.1 34.3 34.1 34.1 34.3 34.2 33.9 33.8 33.5 33.6 33.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)........ccceceeeed 10.55 10.80 11.10 11.46 11.90 12.39 12.82 13.31 13.70 14.02 14.34 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 359.33} 370.38] 378.79) 390.64) 407.57! 423.30! 434.31) 449.88} 459.53] 471.27) 481.10 
Wholesale trade: 
Average Weekly NOUFS........cecesesccseeteceseeseseeseeaes 38.5 38.8 38.6 38.6 38.8 38.6 38.6 38.8 38.4 38.0 37.8 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 12,57 12.93 13.34 13.80 14.41 15.07 15.62 16.28 16.77 16.98 17.36 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 484.46} 501.17} 515.14) 533.29} 559.39) 582.21 602.77; 631.40] 643.45} 644.38) 657.12 
Retail trade: 
Average WeeKIY NOUFS........ccscesssseeseeeeeensensees 30.7 30.9 30.8 30.7 30.9 30.9 30.8 30.7 30.7 30.9 30.9 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). oe 8.36 8.61 8.85 9.21 9.59 10.05 10.45 10.86 11.29 11.67 11.90 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 484.46} 501.17} 515.14} 533.29) 559.39) 582.21 602.77} 631.40] 643.45| 644.38) 657.12 
Transportation and warehousing: 
Average Weekly NOUTS........sccsssescessssersetesseers 38.9 39.5 38.9 39.1 39.4 38.7 37.6 37.4 36.7 36.8 36.8 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).........0.0e 12.71 12.84 13.18 13.45 13.78 14.12 14.55 15.05 15.33 15.76 16.25 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 494.36} 507.27; 513.37) 525.60} 542.55} 546.86) 547.97) 562.31 562.70} 579.75} 597.79 
Utilities: 
Average Weekly NOUIS.......,.cccccssressresssressseensenes 42.1 42.3 42.3 42.0 42.0 42.0 42.0 42.0 41.4 40.9 41.1 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. * 17.95 18.66 19.19 19.78 20.59 21.48 22.03 22.75 23.58 23.96 24.76 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........:..04/ 756.35} 789.98} 811.52} 830.74] 865.26) 902.94; 924.59} 955.66} 977.18] 979.09] 1,016.94 
Information: 
Average Weekly NOULS.......:ceeescesserseseerseeeeesseees 36.0 36.0 36.0 36.4 36.3 36.6 36.7 36.8 36.9 36.5 36.2 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. : 14.86 15.32 15.68 16.30 17.14 17.67 18.40 19.07 19.80 20.20 21.01 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 535.25} 551.28} 564.98) 592.68} 622.40) 646.52) 675.32} 700.89} 731.11 738.17} 761.13 
Financial activities: 
Average weekly hours.... SIH) 35.5 35.5 35.5 35.7 36.0 35.8 35.9 35.8 35.6 35.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... ; 11.36 11.82 12.28 12.71 13.22 13.93 14.47 14.98 15.59 16.17 17.13 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).............06/ 403.02} 419.20} 436.12} 451.49] 472.37} 500.95} 517.57| 537.37) 558.02} 575.51 608.87 
Professional and business services: 
Average Weekly NOUIS.........:.cccersseeresseseveressrncese 34.0 34.1 34.0 34.1 34.3 34.3 34.4 34.5 34.2 34.2 34.1 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)............+04 11.96 12.15 12.53 13.00 13.57 14.27 14.85 15.52 16.33 16.81 17.20 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........+++44 406.20| 414.16} 426.44) 442.81) 465.51 490.00) 510.99) 535.07) 557.84) 574.66) 586.68 
Education and health services: 
Average Weekly NOULS........:::cccseeseseeseeseererseeetenee 32.0 32.0 32.0 31.9 32.2 32.2 32.1 32.2 32.3 32.4 32.3 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)............++4 11.21 11.50 11.80 12.17 12.56 13.00 13.44 13.95 14.64 15.21 15.64 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........:0+4 359.08} 368.14} 377.73} 388.27) 404.65) 418.82) 431.35) 449.29) 473.39) 492.74; 505.76 
Leisure and hospitality: 
Average Weekly NOUrS.......scscccesereeresecneseeeeteeeene 25.9 26.0 25.9 25.9 26.0 26.2 26.1 26.1 25.8 25.8 25.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... a 6.32 6.46 6.62 6.82 7.13 7.48 7.76 8.11 8.35 8.58 8.76 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 163.45 168.00 171.43 176.48 185.81 195.82} 202.87) 211.79) 215.19) 221.26) 224.25 
Other services: 
Average weekly NOurS.........00++ 32.6 32.7 32.6 32.5 32.7 32.6 32.5 32.5 32.3 32.0 31.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 9.90 10.18 10.51 10.85 11.29 11.79 12.26 12.73 13.27 13.72 13.84 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 322.69} 332.44) 342.36) 352.62) 368.63} 384.25| 398.77) 413.41 428.64) 439.76} 434.49 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification 


(SIC) system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with SIC-based data. 
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30. Employment Cost Index, compensation, | by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


2002 2003 2004 Percent change 
—r ir 
3 months | 12 months 
Series June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June Ended ended 
June 2004 
Clvilian: workore* ae ieta eae ance, 159.9| 161.3} 162.2} 164.5| 165.8}; 167.6) 168.4) 170.7} 172.2 0.9 3.9 
Workers, by occupational group: 

WhiKe=Collals WOKKONS: 215. -ccssesseisecnsscastceceacosecenctedaracinncersees 162.1 163.5} 164.3] 166.7) 167.9] 169.9) 170.7} 172.7| 174.0 8 3.6 
Professional specialty and technical... 159.3 161.4 162.4} 164.1 165.0 167.0 168.0 170.2 47122 6 3.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial.. 165.6 166.3 166.7 vas 172.0 174.0 174.9 175.8 177.1 shi 3.0 
Administrative support, including clerical.. 163.3} 164.9) 166.1 168.3) 170.0) 171.7| 172.5) 175.3) 177.2 1.1 4.2 

Blue-Collar WOrkeLS......cccccsesesreecerseeereeee 155.1 156.4] 157.5} 159.8} 161.4) 162.9] 163.7; 166.9) 168.8 11 4.6 

SOMVICSLOCCUDAUONSccpccescresaps-atsconvsesvadncncaaivauecssesstes : 159.4 161.3 162.2 164.1 165.0 166.8 167.9 169.7 170.9 “if 3.6 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOGS-DOGUCINGssccrterantentsnnne savecccscrecerscsardesencsveasccesedatanvnnns 157.7| _ 158.7} 169.2} 163.1 164.6] 165.8) 166.8) 170.4; 171.9 9 4.4 
Wei ACHIFING ceresycccessccccrveeccesscsetrceace-earasedenedesarenuauantentes 158.1 159.1 160.5} 164.0/ 165.4) 166.5) 167.1 171.7; 173.2 9 4.7 

SEIVICE-PLOGUCINGsAerssccvag nsstessctrectosenctecreorveractacsconmpNeverseal 160.7| 162.2) 162.8} 165.0| 166.2) 168.2! 169.1 170.8} 172.3 9 3.7 
Services 161.1 163.2} 163.9] 165.3) 166.3] 168.5) 169.5) 171.2! 172.3 6 3.6 

FLEA SONVICES ssewcse sere cerccceevasece-stecvesdantrivactGcesnexonerseweesson 161.8} 163.1 164.5} 166.4) 167.6) 169.3; 170.7) 173.0; 174.4 8 44 
THOS IAS ces serepeste cc catace ecensns cere cermseccieestervaccteseacenbecerdss 163.8] 165.7) 167.6] 169.9) 170.8) 173.1 174.8; 176.8) 178.2 8 4.3 
EdUCATONAlSENVICES: irrccessvecscccatecerercscsneenanronaseacennoenanscrael 157.4 161.6] 162.8} 163.6) 164.2! 166.9! 167.6; 168.5) 168.9 Pr 2.9 
Public administration? ....cccsccsccscsssssssssssssssesssssesssseeeeeseeeseee 157.5} 160.2} 161.7) 163.4) 164.3) 167.3) 168.1) 170.1) 171.4 8 4.3 
NOMManutaChicing: sevcosicceasssccbessssisiusvesevesesnccstnseesvernctvonccet 160.2} 161.7} 162.4) 164.5} 165.8; 167.8) 168.6) 170.4) 171.8 8 3.6 
Private industry WOrkeYS................cscscseeececeseeeceeseeeeees 160.7; 161.6] 162.3) 165.0/ 166.4) 168.1 168.8; 171.4) 173.0 9 4.0 
Excluding Sales OCCUPAtIONS.............::sccsceseesesseseeseeeeseees 160.5} 161.6] 162.4) 165.1 166.6) 168.1 169.0 171.6} 173.2 9 4.0 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-COllan WOKE sare ccncsvasenevssesoueraccersus seestcrasvereeeeabesone 163.8} 164.6) 165.2) 168.1 169.4) 171.2) 172.0) 174.2) 175.7 9 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations .| 164.3) 165.3} 165.9] 169.1 170.4) 172.1 173.0} 175.3). 176.7 8 3.7 
Professional specialty and technical occupations..........| 162.5} 163.6 164.4; 166.5 167.7} 169.4| 170.5) 173.4! 174.7 PY 4.2 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 166.6 167.0 167.2 vies 173.1 175.0 175.9 176.8 178.1 it, 2.9 
SASS OCCUPAUONS snancesaoecarosnesessean) cavetacexssanaprenestrsssckser 161.6) 161.6 161.9) 163.5 165.1 167.2 167.1 169.2 171.2) 1.2 3.7 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...| 164.2 165.6 166.7 169.0 170.9 172.3 173.2 176.1 178.1 , & 4.2 
BIUG-COMAE WOIKEIS racecnvncesscconsnecussesesaconcssesastearacieececberevend 155.1 156.3} 157.3] 159.7} 161.4; 162.8) 163.6) 166.9) 168.8 14 4.6 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... 155.7} 156.9 157.8] 160.0 162.0 163.1 164.2 167.1 169.1 1.2 4.4 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 154.7; 155.4) 156.7} 159.9) 161.1 162.6} 163.2); 168.7; 170.5 1.1 5.8 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 149.6] 151.0; 151.8) 153.2} 155.1 156.7; 156.9} 158.5} 160.6 1.3 3.5 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers....| 159.9] 161.4). 162.9} 164.9] 166.8; 168.6) 169.5; 171.7} 173.2 9 3.8 
SELVICO/OCCUPARONG: s szex ssurscesssusavruoyscrsdavescveeessovewsnteessec 157.4) 159.0 159.8} 161.7 162.6} 163.8 164.3 166.9 168.2 8 3.4 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations* SearcePeraa 158.7} 159.7} 160.5} 162.6) 164.1 165.7/ 166.6) 169.3) 171.0 1.0 4.2 
Workers, by industry division: | 
GGOGS-PIOCLIGHING 2 capes aatds axenvanate tedneancseteannnnncainsanisecenexsss 157.6} 158.6) 160.1 163.0} 164.5) 165.7; 166.5} 170.3! 171.8 9 44 
Excluding sales occupations. «| 156.9) 157.9) 159.2) 162.4) 163.8} 165.0| 165.9] 169.8} 171.2 8 4.5 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS..........:.cccsseeseserceseesesetnseesesseeed 161.9} 162.9} 164.3) 167.8) 169.2| 170.1 170.5| 173.5) 1747 ef 3.3 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS............ecscesesesesesesereeeseed 160.2) 161.1 162.3) 166.3) 167.5) 168.5) 169.2) 172.2) 173.3 6 3.5 
Blue-collar occupations........ 154.8) 155.9) 157.3) 159.9] 161.5} 162.9); 163.9] 168.1 169.8 1.0 §.1 
CONStruCtiON......crcese0 155.2} 156.3) 157.9) 159.1 161.1 162.3} 163.3) 164.6) 165.9 8 3.0 
Manufacturing........... 158.1 159.1 160.5} 164.0} 165.4) 166.5) 167.1 T7171. tre 9 47 
White-collar occupations...... 161.1 162.2} 163.3) 167.1 168.7; 169.5) 169.6; 173.2) 1746 8 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations. 158.6} 159.6) 160.7); 165.1 166.4); 167.4; 167.8} 171.3) 172.6 8 3.7 
Blue-collar occupations........ 155.8) 156.7) 158.3} 161.6) 162.8) 164.1 165.1 170.4) 172.0 9 5.7 
DUPADIGS vi osecs ccc casvexsecons ie 158.3} 158.9} 160.6) 164.4) 165.5) 166.6] 167.3] 172.4] 174.0 9 5.1 
NGNGUIBOISS: ccrcccraiiaictac aan assis eatiinnndeeononnte) 157.5} 159.2} 160.3) 163.1 164.9} 166.0} 166.6) 170.4) 171.7 8 41 
SOTVICE*PKOGUCHIG: ccircsersptissatnanrvorsdneacansscvoracennasevescenrsabaetiel 161.8} 162.7; 163.1) 165.6) 167.0) 168.8} 169.7] 171.6} 173.3 1.0 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations. «| 162.4) 163.5} 164.0) 166.6] 168.0} 169.7) 170.6] 172.5} 174.2 1.0 3.7 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS. ........cccseseeseseetseeeeeeenseeneeereel 164.0} 164.7} 165.1 167.9} 169.2) 171.2) 172.0) 1741 1757 9 3.8 
Excluding sales Occupations. ........cccccsscseeeeeeeee 165.6} 166.5) 167.0) 169.9) 171.3) 173.1 174.2} 176.2) 177.8 9 3.8 
Blue-collar occupations vi 155.2 156.6 156.9 158.7 160.8 162.2 162.6 164.1 166.4 1.4 3.5 
SELVICS OGCUOBUONS ows ccnnnynvecibeatonsnisrincastartevcaneaerreani 157.0} 158.5} 159.3) 161.1 162.0} 163.2) 164.3) 166.1 167.4 8 3.3 
Transportation and public utilities... cece 158.9} 160.8; 161.7} 163.2) 165.4; 166.5} 167.0} 169.8] 172.5 1.6 4.3 
Transportation. ...:cccscecceseseeee 153.9; 155.4) 156.1 157.8; 158.9) 159.4; 159.6} 162.0] 164.7 1.7 3.7 
Public utilities... 165.5; 168.2} 169.2; 170.5] 174.2} 176.4) 177.0} 180.4) 183.1 1.5 5.1 
COMMUNICATIONS. ....0:cccccerereeeeeeee wi 166;7 169.0} 170.1 171.3} 175.5} 178.4) 179.0} 182.2| 183.6 8 4.6 
Electric, gas, and sanitary ServiCeS.........ccccseseneeee 164.8} 167.2) 168.1 169.5} 172.6} 173.8) 174.6] 178.2| 182.4 2.4 5.7 
Wholesale and retail trade...........ccscssssccssscsssecssesenceasees 159.5} 159.6] 159.7) 161.3) 162.5} 164.3) 165.0} 166.3) 168.1 11 3.4 
Excluding sales occupations «{ 160.0} 160.3) 160.4) 161.8) 162.7| 165.0] 165.9} 167.4) 168.6 cif 3.6 
WIOlSSEIG BAAS ce sscorcgetsoceseercsssescsurunrersisansensvevdersearttl 166.3} 165.9 166.7) 169.5] 171.3] 172.0] 172.0} 173.8) 175.9 ee 27 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS...........cccccsccecceseessceeeeees {| 164.4 166.1 167.2 168.4 169.9 7tz2 171.3 173.7 174.0 2 24 
Retail trade «| 155.6) 156.0} 155.8) 156.6) 157.4) 159.9] 161.0} 162.1 163.7 1.0 4.0 
General merchandise StOreS.........csccsssssssssesesesesesees 154.2) 156.1 155.1 156.4; 159.2} 161.2} 165.6); 165.8} 166.2 2 4.4 
FOGC'SION OS cavers sssnte tendespuiesnevenny datniincivimn xevatdveseersursves 154.5} 156.3} 156.3) 157.5} 158.6]; 159.3} 160.3] 162.1 163.5 9 3.4 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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30. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


2002 2003 2004 Percent change 
; 3 months | 12 months 
Series June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June 
ended ended 
he June 2004 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...........cccccsescseeeeeee 167.3 168.0 168.5 176.7 178.3 180.2 180.9 182.5 183.6 0.6 3.0 
Excluding sales occupations AAS 172.1 173.1 182.0 184.0} 1,853.0 186.1 186.6 188.7 1.4 2.6 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 184.2 184.6 185.3) 204.3) 206.3) 207.6/ 209.0) 207.2 208.9 8 1.3 
INSUTANCSserceccncterssceacesccccusecse cee nesvcttecttevarcrtcachccarreneetee 166.1 167.1 167.9] 172.1 173.9| 175.1 176.2] 177.8] 180.5 1.5 3.8 
SOIViCESrrccssccavarrectsctavsSncscesestcoavenctsarsome recente 163.7 164.9 165.4 167.1 168.4 170.4 171.4 173.5 175.1 9 4.0 
Business services. 166.6 167.2 167.5 168.5 169.2 171.9 172.6 174.8 176.9 1.2 4.6 
Health services..... 162.0) 163.2} 164.4| 166.5} 167.9} 169.4; 170.8) 173.3) 174.8 9 441 
Hospitals............ | 164.5} 166.2) 168.1 170.8; 171.9} 173.9} 175.9} 178.1 179.7 9 4.5 
EGuCatONAl;SCLVICES  ceercxsccnccfeeoncesessoacencuenvonrecsponssences 169.0 173.5 175.2 176.3 177.1 180.2 181.3 183.1 184.2 6 4.0 
Colleges and UNiverSitieS............:cscesecssescssesseeseeseseees 168.4 172.0 173.7 174.5 175.4 178.4 179.4 181.2 182.5 rf 4.0 
NOmMmanulacturlngss.:..cceccetssssecesesusssrsvareussvsscucedscsessccssips 161.1 162.0 162.5 164.9 166.4 168.1 169.0 170.9 172.5 9 3.7 
White-collar’ WOrkeIs<.sncc-ncecoscccnccsseyaccvscssascesvcnesssresscaneed 164.1 164.8 165.3 168.0 169.3 Ay 172.1 174.1 175:7 9 3.8 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ...........:ccesereeneeseeeseees 165.7 166.6 167.1 170.0 171.4 173.2 174.2 176.2 Tie 9 3.7 
Blue-collar occupations............ 154.0 155.4 155.9 157.5 159.7 161.1 161.7 163.4 165.5 1.3 3.6 
Service occupations.............. 156.9 158.4 159.2 161.1 162.0 163.2 162.4 166.0 167.3 8 3.3 
State and local government workers.. 156.7 160.1 161.5) 162.6 163.2 165.9 166.8) 168.0 168.7 4 3.4 
Workers, by occupational group: 

WhiLE=CONAN WOFKOIS:- oi arcns-cCeorectrcosotcececerceeetevecsn rv eeeeceatee 155.7) 159.3) 160.7) 161.7) 162.2! 164.9} 165.7} 166.8; 167.5 4 3.3 
Professional specialty and teChnical...........cceseeeeseeeeeee 154.1 158.1 159.4 160.2 160.8 163.4 164.1 165.1 165.6 3 3.0 
Executive, administrative, and managerial 159.6 162.3 163.8 165.3 165.7 168.0 169.1 170.1 171.0 6 3.2 
Administrative support, including clerical..... Se 1oe0 161.0 162.4 163.8 164.4 167.9 168.5 170.4 171.8 8 4.5 

BAIS =CON AN WOMENS oi vcr snscxtocncsecarsversauvsuveventsurosecaussvasrexensate 154.7 158.4 159.8 161.3 161.7 163.6 165.2 166.7 167.5 5 3.6 

Workers, by industry division: 

SGIVICES terre erates carscceorevcicnsstenscuozecisesstosniscersecteserasuravesest 155.9] 159.7} 160.9} 161.8) 162.3} 164.9) 165.7! 166.5) 166.8 2 2.8 
Services excluding schools. ..............:::008 158.7 161.0 162.8 164.0 164.2 166.8 168.2 169.4 170.1 4 3.6 
Health SOrviCOSiinicac isencissvcccereesveceveveosnce 161.4) 163.5) 165.5) 166.4) 166.7) 169.5} 171.0) 172.2) 172.9 4 Suv, 
Hospitals............ 161.8} 164.1 166.2 167.0] 167.3) 170.3) 171.4) 172.4) 173.2 & 3.5 
EGUCAtONAlISEIVICES: se-nccasessscucyscrweteesteeasscrenssenseneresses 155.1 159.2 160.3) 161.1 161.7} 164.3} 165.0} 165.7| 165.9 Au 2.6 
SCHOOMS Beavenscsacsovddcstecgistedivassusas nbc issanerevoadvaddcowasvench 155.4 159.6] 160.7] 161.4] 162.0) 164.7; 165.3) 166.0} 166.3 2 2.7 
Elementary and secondary. 153.6 157.7 158.8 159.4 160.0 163.0 163.7 164.4 164.6 5. 2.9 
Colleges and universities. 160.4 164.7} 165.8} 167.0} 167.5} 169.2) 170.0} 170.7} 171.0 4 
Public administration’................ 157.9| 160.2} 161.7] 163.4) 164.3 8 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost index consists of 


wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 


2 Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


° Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 

* This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 

© Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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31. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


2002 2003 ile 2004 Percent change 
3 months | 12 months 
Series ded nded 

June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June en e 

June 2004 

| —_ bo, = 
Civilian workore nessa cdc cme etree 156.1 157.2| 157.8; 159.3} 160.3) 161.8} 162.3) 163.3) 164.3 0.6 2.5 
Workers, by occupational group: 

WIE=CONAAWOIKEN Secccccrscesccecassecsutmnoxsexassvesescxesvererapennnstees 158.4) 159.6} 160.1 161.9} 162.9; 164.5) 165.1 166.1 167.1 6 2.6 
Professional specialty and technical... 156.2 158.0 158.6 159.3 160.1 161.8 162.5 163.8 164.4 4 PIS 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial... 162.6] 163.5} 163.8; 167.9] 169.0) 170.5) 171.2) 171.4) 172.4 6 2.0 
Administrative support, including clerical. 158.4, 159.6] 160.6] 161.8) 163.1 164.3) 164.9) 166.3) 167.5 eV 2.7 

Blue-collar WOrkers.....ccscscessesesseeceseesenes | 151.0} 151.9} 152.6} 153.8; 154.8) 155.8} 156.3) 157.3 158.4 zr A 2.3 

SO@MVIGAIOCCUPA TONS cecccce-coarccncannnscerenmsssancnceerdesspeseccexenctaxs) 155.1 “56.2| 156.9] 158.0) 158.7) 159.8) 160.6] 161.2) 161.9 4 2.0 

Workers, by industry division: 

(GOODS POG CHI: vvexeseccesenncarsemunsnncescseuntentectytaccevonrmccteedeney=4 153.1 153.9} 155.1 156.3; 157.5) 158.3) 160.6; 159.9! 161.0 of 2.2 
MAGIA CTU acnccsssscceesassesosseeeere sxe csaynnisiesscheresatensteanssied 154.5| 155.4) 156.5} 158.0} 159.0} 159.7} 160.1 161.3; 162.4 at rae 

SELVICE-PLOGUCING..:<0:csesessseosevecsucvosvarerscsvisecsevaersansensenensonse 157.2} 156.4) 158.8} 160.5 161.4 163.0 163.6 164.6 165.5 0) 2.5 
Services 158.8} 160.7} 161.1 161.9) 162.8) 164.7; 165.4) 166.5) 167.4 5 2.8 

Health services 158.5, 159.6] 160.9] 162.0} 163.2) 164.7) 165.9| 167.7; 168.6 5 3.3 
PAOSD teal Sieeceecves ccs nays secpen cna dasvens sexerucavensunnnecedtaneateexcnre 158.6] 160.3} 162.2} 163.5) 164.4) 166.3) 167.7| 169.0; 169.9 o 3.3 
Educational SQMVIGES:crvccarecrscecexe-sssucn<anevissaccencectrveesetenress 155.6} 159.3} 160.1 160.4, 160.7} 162.7) 163.2 163.6; 163.8 “a 1.9 
Publiciadministrationt':..2 aiudereacte teenie 153.4, 154.8} 155.8} 157.2} 158.0} 159.4) 160.0) 161.1 161.4 2 2.2 
INOMIMAMUF ACH sccccicescsscacrcdntnncverensestrannesteccesveneortaceevseos 156.4} 157.5} 158.0} 159.6] 160.5} 162.1 162.7 163.7) 164.6 & 2.6 
Private Industry WOrKELS..............cccccssesessssssseecereeeeeeeees 156.3) 157.0} 157.5} 159.3) 160.4; 161.7) 162.3) 163.4) 164.5) af 2.6 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. .........:cscsseeeeseeeeeeeseereeeeseers 156.1 157.0| 157.9} 159.4] 160.5] 161.7; 1624) 163.5) 164.5 6 2.5 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-COllani WOrK ONS: s-cc-cxcccsacaesesaccsneraccsnseaecnnovsecareterecoensis 159.4} 160.0} 160.4) 162.6) 163.8; 165.3/ 165.9} 167.1 168.2 a ag 
Excluding sales occupations. «| 160.0} 169.8} 160.8) 163.6) 164.8; 166.2; 167.0) 168.1 169.2 ef 27 
Professional specialty and technical occupations..........) 157.4) 158.2 158.5] 159.5 160.5 162.1 163.0 164.7 165.5 0 3.1 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 163.6 164.3 164.5 169.1 170.3 171.8 172.5 Pe ord 173.9 of 24 
Sales OCCUPALONS: <<.....seweccuvccurvsrstserecrversecsvazcerserweseeeoe{) 107.0)  156:9) ~ 156.8| “158.1, 759.3" 161.6) 161) 1626) 163-9 8 2.9 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...| 159.2 160.3} 161.3) 162.6 164.0 165.1 165.7 167.2} 168.6| 8 2.8 
BI G=CON an WOTKCTS accccscre-cencereceecasstcnanbncarerarctiisccecercatesaeas 150.9} 151.7} 152.4) 153.6] 154.6) 155.6) 156.1 157.2 158.3) 4 2.4 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations... 151.0 151.8 152.3) 153.4) 154.7 155.5 156.2 157.1 158.3| 8 2.3 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors.... | 151.6] 152.0] 153.2] 154.7; 155.3) 156.8! 156.9! 1586] 159.8 8 2.9 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 145.2| 146.3) 146.9 147.8) 149.0 149.8) 149.8] 150.4 151.8 9 1.9 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 155.1 156.0) 157.2) 158.4) 159.0; 159.9} 160.6) 161.8; 162.7 6 2.3 
SONICS OCCUPATIONS ter sack sarcsscastsssssnscortecisesterrsesssexseuesesas 152.8) 153.9 154.4; 155.5 156.1 157.1 157.8 158.4; 159.3 6 2.0 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations” Serres 154.0 154.7 155.2 156.4; 157.4 158.8} 159.4 160.7| 161.7 6 27 
| 
Workers, by industry division: | | 

OOM SOUGHT eon eceeancncoecascnesussnciaassnsmanonexasssonssscsieenaios 153.1 153.9] 155.0} 156.3} 157.4) 158.3] 158.7; 159.9} 160.9 6 22 
Excluding sales occupations.. 152.2 153.0 154.0 155.4 156.5} 157.4| 158.0} 159.2 160.2 6 2.4 
White-collar occupations........... .| 156.6) 157.9] 158.6) 160.0) 161.4) 161.9) 162.1 163.2! 164.5 8 1.9 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS............::cscsseseseereeeneeened 155.4) 156.3) 158.0) 159.2; 159.9} 160.4; 161 5| 162.7 sé 2.2 
Blue-Collar OCCUPALONS......scccecccsscssrsessecsenseseescsrsenrnecad 151.5) 152.6} 153.8) 154.8) 155.9) 156.4; 157.7) 158.6 6 2.5 
Construction d 149.0; 150.2} 150.6; 152.4) 153.6; 154.0} 155.1 155.9 5 23 
WEMULACHITINGS fzsasciysrcatccterentetsam teats aatinaiscruismtipaexcasss 155.4) 156.5) 158.0} 159.0} 159.7| 160.1 161.3; 162.4 4 Sal 
White-collar OcCUPAtIONS..........sssscssssescsssssseensessectetsened 157.7| 158.6} 160.1 161.6} 162.0) 162.1 163.3) 164.7 9 1.9 
Excluding sales occupations.. 4 155.0} 155.9} 157.7} 158.9) 159.5} 160.0} 161.2} 162.5 8 2.3 
BIUG-COllar OCCUDATONG. c-sssccccssevosseusvesnccesexeuernesntnocsnsess 153.5] 154.7) 156.3) 156.9) 157.9} 158.5} 159.8} 160.6 6 2.4 
PR ICADI GS aa ctearess cvecsveisensvseecvseyasaihdecaisvabinncidcienneip nea 156.0; 157.3} 158.8) 159.7; 160.6; 160.9} 161.9) 162.9 6 2.0 
INCOTICUSP ARG Osos caceves arvacicindinvorcyasasscvavaaspvusvatcadctavetuaxteeetns 154.4] 155.2} 156.6} 157.8; 158.3) 158.7} 160.4) 161.6 a 2.4 
Service-producing OPEL PLEPEPCCPEPCEL PP PREM PEE oeeNrL PPCECET CER 157.7} 158.4; 158.6) 160.6) 161.7| 163.3} 163.9} 165.0) 166.1 er 27 
Excluding sales occupations.. 158.5} 159.3} 159.6) 161.7; 162.8; 164.2| 165.0} 166.0) 167.1 =f 2.6 
White-collar occupations........... 159.9} 160.5} 160.7} 163.0} 164.1 166.0; 166.6) 167.8) 168.9 au 2.9 
Excluding sales occupations.. 161.6; 162.5) 162.8) 165.3) 166.5} 1682! 169.0) 170.2} 171.2 6 28 
Blue-collar occupations.. 151.1 151.8; 152.0} 153.2) 154.3) 155.1 155.4) 156.2; 157.8 1.0 23 
Service occupations........... -| 162.4) 163.5} 154.1 155.1 155.6] 156.6] 157.4) 158.0; 158.8 <6 241 
Transportation and public utilities... cceseeeeeeeeeeeed 152.1 153.4) 154.1 154.8) 155.6] 156.0} 156.5} 157.6) 159.1 1.0 2.2 
Transportation. . 148.6; 149.6) 150.1 150.5} 150.6} 150.4) 150.8] 151.7} 153.4 a | 1.9 
Public utilities....... 156.4) 158.2; 159.3) 160.4; 162.1 163.4) 164.1 165.3) 166.4 x 27 
COMMUNIEAUONG sis cavsccssereacvasesuivsdedeckoasionenteercuersvnedsy 167.1 159.6} 160.7) 161.9) 163.4) 165.4! 165.9} 167.0| 167.5 3 25 
Electric, gas, and sanitary S€rviCeS..........cccceseeees 155.5} 156.5) 157.4; 158.6; 160.4) 161.0) 161.8} 163.3] 165.1 al 2.9 
Wholesale and retail trade 155.7; 155.5} 155.5} 156.7; 157.5} 159.2} 159.5) 160.3) 161.6 8 26 
Excluding Sales OCCUPATIONS.........ccsssescssscererescsseesaees - - - - - - - = = = = 
WVNGIGS EG AGG ivmccsercicanscrnrertaccestcsteashracaeiivvssteneceetovats 161.3) 160.4; 161.0} 163.4; 164.7) 164.8} 165.3) 166.2} 167.8 1.0 1.9 
Excluding sales occupations.. 162.6] 163.7) 163.9} 165.2} 165.7| 166.38} 167.8] 167.6 0.1 15 

PIG teIl Ads cecssiecsascsanesicarsvatasavedsievunny 152.9} 152.7) 153.1 153.8} 156.3} 156.5} 157.3} 158.4 7 3.0 
General merchandise stores............ 150.1 149.2} 149.8; 152.0) 153.1 153.6) 154.1 154.9 5 19 
FOGG!StOOScecesacecssisisccscvesxssssstenassnveqetrincuviiieceonuntems 150.1 150.3} 151.0) 151.6] 152.2 | 152.8 153.8| _ 154.3 3| 1 8 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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31. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


2002 2003 2004 Percent change 
Series 3 months | 12 months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | ended ended 
June 2004 
Finance, insurance, and real @State..........sssessesesecsesses 162.0) 162.4; 162.6) 171.1) 172.4) 174.1) 174.5) 175.2) 175.3 0.1 1.7 
Excluding Sales OCCUPATIONS. ..........sceseseseesensereteeeeees 165.7| 166.1 167.3] 176.7} 178.5} 179.2) 210.2) 179.2 180.5 aif ft 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.| 182.8) 182.7; 183.9} 206.4] 208.7| 209.1 164.5} 206.7) 207.6 4 eo 
ESURANCE Sreneccctntccavccsncascuccenss fa cevesarecuseseroceseseecencceterestcd 158.6} 159.6) 159.1 161.6} 163.0} 163.9} 164.5} 165.1 167.2 1.3 2.6 
Services --| 160.3) 161.5) 161.7] 162.8}; 164.0| 165.9) 166.7) 168.1 169.3 ah 3.2 
BUSIMESSISCIVICES rreecnrecserstuarerenscneavareaservoreacesaarteanconsts 164.0| 164.6) 164.8) 165.6) 166.4| 169.1) 169.8) 171.0) 172.7 1.0 3.8 
TIGANIASOLVICES  cvcssscsuceanaseenenseeecseavoceateencecnuneiecenccapserer es 158.4; 159.9] 160.7) 161.9) 163.2) 164.6) 135.8) 167.8) 168.8 6 3.4 
Hospitalsitec-.:.---4 --| 158.6] 160.2) 162.1 163.6! 164.6; 166.5) 167.9) 169.4) 170.5 6 3.6 
Educational SOnViC@Sicssecccssccavutececsssenecesocensseecseesrrsesreveod 161.2} 165.2} 166.5) 167.1 167.5} 170.3} 171.0} 171.9} 172.6 4 2.9 
Colleges ANd iUNIVEFSitleS s.vrcvses:ssceteasttcassenscecesepeeres-s 159.9) 163.1 164.3] 164.4) 165.1 167.6} 168.4) 169.5; 170.0 3 3.0 
NONMantufactuirlng trcrr.cersceoceseusess eeceeeecccoscusracrpateenercs 156.5 157.2 157.5 159.4 160.5 162.1 162.6 163.7 164.8 7 af 
Winite=CollarsWOnkOrSs: ccsscsayccsresssuscsovadacsvivenssvertpnsvesinrs 159.6} 160.2) 160.5) 162.8) 163.9) 165.7} 166.3) 167.5} 168.6 aA 2.9 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS. ........:.seseceseeseetseeeseeeeee 161.3 162.1 162.5 164.9 166.1 167.7 168.5 169.7 170.7 6 2.8 
Blue-collar occupations wel 149.0 149.8 450.2 151.1 152.4 153.4) 153.8 154.7 156.1 9 2.4 
SEMVICS OCCUDANONSs-casseneasesvsoncersaaseeccrecrsssactrerassercenes 152.3} 153.4) 154.0) 155.0} 155.5} 156.5} 157.3) 157.9) 158.7 5 2 
State and local government WOrkeLS...........c:ccceeeeeceeeneees 156.7 160.1 161.5 162.6 163.2 165.9 166.8 168.0 168.7 we 1.9 
Workers, by occupational group: 

WV ite-COllar WOLKOUS: ccccrsssestusuurenesspndercassressorassorccrseeadventecres 154.4) 157.4) 158.4) 158.9) 159.2} 161.0] 161.5} 162.1 162.4 ne. 2.0 
Professional specialty and teChnical..........:csscccseseeeseeeneees 154.1 157.5 158.4 158.8) 159.1 161.0 161.4 162.1 162.3 Fi 2.0 
Executive, administrative, and managerial............sseeee 156.8 159.0 160.1 160.9 161.0 162.5 163.3 163.5 163.8 2 adi 
Administrative support, including Clerical.......... +s: 152.8} 155.1 156.0} 156.9} 157.2; 159.1 159.5} 160.4) 160.8 2 2.3 

BitesCOlaMWOLKOIS = seeccccescncerenensennesnoerersterccancearstverccranessicd 152.1 154.5} 155.1 156.2} 156.5} 157.6} 158.3] 158.9) 159.2 “2 neve 

Workers, by industry division: 

SOEVICOS ee secs rare nce senecenen sere sov eer twonervest coax erasectrananennonenetss 155.0} 158.4! 159.2} 159.5) 159.8] 161.6) 162.1 162.6} 162.7 sl 1.8 
Services excluding SCHOOIS pe Neen Mee ech ees 157.3} 159.1 160.3} 161.4; 161.8) 163.2) 164.5) 165.1 165.6 3 2.3 
Health services «| 158.6) 160.5) 162.2) 162.9) 163.5) 165.1 166.7; 167.4) 167.8 pe! 2.6 
THOS PitalSserersctere- ate necksoscse casnesransanaccvacencrecst cay svecexteerers 158.8} 160.6) 162.5) 163.1 163.8} 165.5} 166.7) 167.4) 167.9 3 25 
EdlicatlonalsServices crucscssnanssscconcacnschecscrendcnnseasneracon 154.5) 158.1 158.9) 159.1 159.3} 161.2} 161.6} 162.0) 162.1 Aa 1.8 

| 154.6] 158.3} 159.0} 159.2} 159.5} 161.4) 161.8) 162.1 162.3 Al 1.8 

Elementary and SCCONGALY........:ssscsecceseereeeeeseeeneee 153.6 157.4; 158.1 158.2 158.5 160.6 160.9 161.3} 161.5 J 1.9 
Colleges and UNiVErSitieS..........:cceccesseseseseeseeeeeeeeee 157.3] 160.7) 161.6) 162.1 162.1 163.5} 164.0) 164.3) 164.4 ml 1.4 
Publicgadministrationvenqisnt eects acs-cenaacet 153.4} 154.8} 155.8} 157.2} 158.0} 159.4; 160.0} 161.1 161.4 2 2.2 


' Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


3 This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 


Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


* Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


32. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


a 


2002 2003 2004 Percent change 
3 months | 12 months 
Series ded ass 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June en enge' 
June 2004 
Private INGUStIY WOFKETS..........cccssceeeeseeeesereserstsersreterteeeenes 171.6 173.1 174.6 179.6 182.0 184.3 185.8 192.2 195.3 1.6 7.3 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers 176.1 177.2 178.5 183.6 185.5 187.7 189.2 194.4 197.4 4-5 6.4 
Blue-Collar WOrKES.........ceseecesescessesenctenececnseeetensseseneseenseeed 164.0} 166.2) 167.8) 172.7) 176.1 178.4} 179.9} 188.3) 191.8 1.9 8.9 
Workers, by industry division: 
GOOdS-PrOGUCING.......2sceeceseesseseesseesensetsseerssessseesseeneseneneenaens 167.4 168.8 171.0 178.0 180.2 182.3 183.8 193.7 196.2 1.3 8.9 
Service-producing 173.3 174.9 175.9 179.9 182.3 184.7 186.2 190.6 194.1 1.8 6.5 
Manufacturing...... 165.5 166.8 168.9 176.9 179.0 181.1 182.3 194.4 196.9 1.3 10.0 
Nonmanufacturing.. 173.5| 175.2} 176.3) 180.3} 182.8) 185.1 186.7; 190.9) 194.3 1.8 6.3 
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33. Employment Cost Index, private industry workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


[June 1989 = 100] 


2002 2003 2004 Percent change 
> = jl 
3 months | 12 months 
Series 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June ended ended 
June 2004 
= a — 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

UO cisassarasesccare Rentateen aca vanveovsddausaeatneeay 156.3 158.1 159.5 162.1 164.1 165.7 166.8 171.4 173.9 1.5 6.0 
Goods-producing.. 154.7 156.2 157.8 161.4 163.4 164.7 165.9 172.3 174.6 1.3 6.9 
Service-producing... 157.6 159.9 161.1 162.6 164.6 166.5 167.5 170.2 172.9 1.6 5.0 
Manufacturing.......... | 154.6 155.9 157.9 162.3 163.8 165.0 166.3 175.0 177.0 1.1 8.1 
NOMMANUFACTUTING. ........eesecreeseersesseeeeseenneetestateestesnsessseseeed 156.6 158.8 159.9 161.4 163.7 165.5 166.5 168.8 171.6 17 48 

NGINUIHON siiso vice econ pre cop eeencasonisuas cxnva sucaevbdeunvdetatsavissushanrarussvereacere 161.4 162.5 162.8 165.4 166.8 168.4 169.1 171.3 172.7 8 3.5 
GOOdS-PrOdUCiNg..........scescssessssecsereeacercseensesceesecerseseestesneeses 158.6 159.5 160.8 163.6 164.9 166.1 166.7 169.7 170.9 atl 3.6 
S@rvice-PrOoducing...........scerescscssssssevsssecerssssasessnnsavaroneserseee 162.2| 162.9} 163.3} 165.9} 167.2; 169.0) 169.8] 171.6) 173.2 9 3.6 
Manufacturing + 15934 160.1 161.3 164.5 165.8 166.9 167.3 170.6 172.0 8 3.7 
NOnMaANUfAacturing...........scccccscsssssrssencsccarbacersvaseerssaessccesssed 161.7 162.4 162.9 165.4 166.7 168.5 139.3 171.1 172.6 9 3.5 

Workers, by region’ 
159.9 160.5 161.3 163.8 165.2 166.9 167.9 170.2 172.3 12 4.3 
157.6 158.9 159.0 160.6 161.6 163.2 163.9 166.4 167.9 9 3.9 
162.2 163.5 164.6 169.0 170.4 171.7 172.5 174.7 176.2 9 3.4 
162.9 163.8 165.0 167.3 169.5 171.4 172.2 175.3} 176.8 9 4.3 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan af@as.............scsssesssscessvercesssescnseszsssesosersssnsesonaee 160.9 161.8 162.5 165.2 166.6 168.3 169.1 171.5 173.1 9 3.9 
CU NOT ECB aaa vaa cata scemsssesn tans wasabi venteovanenrsbavensuceversave nsavncsnavanl 158.5 160.0 169.8 163.5 165.0 166.1 166.9 170.2 172.1 11 4.3 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

CESSIO A ae cpeceprerere ceaeeecee nea tees civ asttaausuecsbunasssveapnnarevesnecceniencaviees| 149.8 151.3 152.5 153.3 154.3 155.3 156.2 157.2 158.7 1.0 2.9 
Goods-producing.. 158.6 150.0 151.2 152.4 153.9 154.8 155.4 156.3) 157.5) 8 2.3 
Service-producing 151.4 152.9 154.1 154.6 155.1 156.3 157.3 158.5 160.3) 11 3.4 
Manufacturing...... dee TOO 151.6 153.1 154.6 155.9 156.7 157.1 158.1) 159.2 > 2a 
NOnMANUACHITING. 6. sess sccccsesnvesessceseessascsvsonerenscsssscaccnnnaners 149.6 181.1 152.1 152.5 153.5 154.6 155.6 156.6) 158.4| ee 3.2 

DOF ggasi sas casks cack couxccsesascrwressvas clnces Alb sinadasernpesiiasnexennminuspenes 157.5 158.1 158.5 160.4 161.5 163.0 163.4 164.6 165.6 6 2.5 
GOOdS-PIOGUCING.iiiscecsiaisussncccteussenrvevesuvessvuscvutedevasbuencevseny 154.8 155.5 156.6 157.8 158.9 159.7 160.1 161.4 162.4 6 2.2 
SGlVICS OV OGUCIN Gee cree cccscccnscecsnesesiatepceurensscseadersisssorisnuiassssH 158.3 158.9 159.0 161.2 162.3 164.0 164.5 165.6 166.6 6 2.6 
Manufacturing je O61 156.8 157.8 159.3 160.2 160.9 161.3 162.6 163.7 re! 2.2 
NOMINANUTA CHONG cccsiessxnsscnstnnas pdcansusecansnssntasiprancncetersucshoa 157.5 158.1 158.3 160.4 161.5 163.1 163.7 164.7 165.7 6 2.6 

Workers, by region’ 
154.9 155.1 155.7 157.3 158.4 160.0 160.9 162.0 163.6 1.0 3.3 
153.6 154.7 154.6 155.3 156.1 157.4 157.9 159.1 160.1 6 2.6 
158.5 159.2 160.2 164.1 165.0 166.1 166.5 166.9 167.7 5 1.6 
158.7 159.3 160.1 161.3 163.1 164.7 165.2 166.8} 167.9 x 2.9 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas. 156.7 157.4 157.9 159.6 160.7 162.2 162.7 163.8 164.9 * 2.6 
Other areas. 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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34. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 


medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Item 1980 1982 1984 Bh. 1986 1988 1989 1991 1993 1995 1997 
SCOPE Of SUTVEY!(iM:O00'S).....:.ccs00cce-cececcesessecuness 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 33,374 38,409 
Number of employees (in 000's) 
Withitmedical care sascscese msc taey ess sonaseoucacenvestes 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
RAVI INSUrANCOr. . detetesetvcons.esessansccacs , 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
With defined benefit plan.........:ccecccsscssessneeaeees 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
BaiCHUMCh te vsas-nsec score te tecerscsecrscsers soeseeecl 10 9 ) 10 11 10 8 9 
Average minutes per day... = 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 : me 
Paid rest time.....sssessseeee- i 75 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 7 re 
Average minutes per Gay..........0.:ss:.sesesseascoeenee - 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 ‘ « 
Paidtunerallleaves sree eer ene Zz = = 88 85 84 80 83 80 81 
Average dayS Per OCCUITENCE.........cceseeeeseceeeeaes - - - 3.2 3.2 3:3) 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.7 
Paid holidays............ mecenaeWacmeeneneewarccesecestaes 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 89 89 
AVETAGS dayS Per Yar nceci..cscnsesessecnececcsesesosese 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 9.1 9.3 
Paid PELSONal ICAVE ss .vexcceve tars costeseeerrnsceenoe teens 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 22 20 
Average days per year asi - 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.5 
Paid vacations............. E 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 96 95 
Bald'sickileavelwen..aktat cates seater esceced 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 58 56 
Unpaid maternity leave...........c:cccccccsesersceseccseeees - - - - 33 37 37 60 
Unpaid paternity leave.. ‘ - - - - 16 18 26 53 j 
Wnpaidifamily lCAVGr. ccsasse.2.sssnsacvessecsesdessoeevecacas a a _ a 4 84 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans............ccceceseeeeee 97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 77 76 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
FIOME: N@AlthiCAre =: -ateetscccsvacsceveessanveosresessveceverots - - 46 66 76 75 81 86 78 85 
Extended care facilities.. 58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 73 78 
Physical exam - - 8 18 28 28 30 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
Self coverage... eae aeteiaataretelene dat 26 27 36 43 44 47 51 61 67 69 
Average monthly Icontribution., - = $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
Family COVerage...........s-seeeceeeee sieve 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 78 80 
Average monthly COntriDUtiON...........ceeceeereeeeees - = $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 
Participants in life insurance plans............0.seesceeed 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 87 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
insurance. . cea BES SS CELE NCSI CUO OIIGON 69 72 74 72 78 71 71 76 ol, 74 
Survivor income e-benefits... a pate veeedecnecsPoucemeeareee py - = - 10 8 7 6 5 eA 6 
Retiree protection available..............cecseeeeeeerseees - 64 64 59 49 42 44 4 37 33 
Participants in long-term disability 
insurance plans... 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 4 42 43 
Participants in sickness and ‘accident 
IISUIANCE | PIANS secteur. cocecstssrrecertaricearsasaneecsesesesn3eed 54 51 51 49 46 43 45 44 A oa 
Participants in short-term disability plans '.............. a < z 2 =! a e zs 53 55 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 52 50 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65 55 58) 63 64 59 62 55 52 52 52 
Early retirement available... - 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last . years searsaevieiead - - 47 35 26 22 7 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula..........::2.ssseeeeeeeeeeeeeed 53 52 54 57 55 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 51 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans.............+.. = = = 60 45 48 48 49 55 57 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
TAN GEOIMOMS ss fave ceeeticerterecces cru sans scorvaseveeesnsons - - = 33 36 41 44 43 54 55 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
BIOXxIDIS :DeNelitS PlaNSzecescacccscccccsertcaccchosuvessssosios - - - 2 5 9 10 12 12 13 
Reimbursement accounts ........ccc:cscseceeeeeeee sees - - - 5 12 23 36 52 38 32 
Premium conversion plans.. 5 th 


' The definitions for paid age ae and Shorier disability (previously sickness aaa 
accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as 
sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 
only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- 


fits at less than full pay. 


2 Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 
specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 


tabulated separately. 


Note: Dash indicates data not available. 
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35. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 
BALA ASML ll hho dite hd SA LAL ALU SAD id heal ble abel hot ee ee ee ee 


Small private establishments State and local governments 
Item 
1990 1992 1994 1996 1987 1990 1992 hie 1994 
4 -- 
Scope of Surveyi(InOOO'S) cen ceterccieceesceimece ers seca 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
mer eer all pies aca ee ss Paccotac eueRe CUCU AI CeCG 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
With life insurance............6006 ne 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit plan 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
PIG IMINON ENNIE sx crc cde cx ence cn tvanysis Uv duaneycaer cert les 2 8 9 - - 17 11 10 - 
Average minutes per day..........sscessseseeeeeseeeesens 37 37 - - 34 36 34 - 
Pald rest tim@. 5. -.c.scsesenss 48 49 - - 58 56 53 - 
Average minutes per day. ae 27 26 - - 29 29 29 - 
Paid funeral leave...............06 . 47 50 50 51 56 63 65 62 
Average days per occurrence. 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.7 
Paid holidays............. 84 82 82 80 81 74 75 73 
4 9.5 9.2 US 7.6 10.9 13.6 14.2 17:5 
Pa pereorenieave ey i 12 13 14 38 39 38 38 
Average days per year.. re 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 2.7 2.9 2.9 3.0 
PONS VACRIONS siitic ceac exec smears ecu ces ees can oamencakssseonee 88 88 88 86 72 67 67 66 
Paldtsickiionve:sesc.cs. ct toter eance re enema 47 53 50 50 97 95 95 94 
WIND AIDIC AVE epee tere steer eet cc cencesaviceteunn as cepts 17 18 - - 57 51 59 - 
Unpaid patennity IO AVE sc. ccsoennacscese atmncbmeaenn cnc 8 i - - 30 33} 44 - 
Uripald family WOAVC. 20-200 dee ac ceveecanvadse ree noearrens - - 47 48 - - - 93 
Insurance plans | 
Participants in medical care plans...........6.c.ccceceees 69 ma 66 64 93 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
FIOM ONSAMCANS as ceaeeinesieecey Caneoy erste eoce eres 79 80 - - 76 82 87 84 
Extended care facilities. ne 83 84 - - 78 79| 84 81 
PRY SiC al OXAM ssied csiicedasscmenrent acca ereioesaccesitnncd 26 28 - - 36 36 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
DOW COVOR AGG io crn sen sc sbvadenGecesecovieneuppseatdewartecs oben 42 47 52 52 35 38) 43 47 
Average monthly contribution............. $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
Family Coverage.....2.......0.ccee 67 73 76 75 71 65 72| vi 
Average monthly contribution.. $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $1 17.59| $139.23 $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans 64 64} 61 62 85 88 89 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment | 
HUSU ANC aoe wig ecacccrucszeveccivrvsivecvovrounratte’s nase iexans 78 76 79 ve 67 67| 74 64 
Survivor income benefits..........cccccceecceeeeeeeanrseeed 1 1 2 1 1 1| 1 2 
Retiree protection available..........ccccecsecesesees even 19 25 20 13 55 45| 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability | 
Meu Arico Npianeiistccr er ueicterte mammaire ae. 19 23 20 22 31 27] 28 30 
Participants in sickness and accident 
WIBUS BCE DANS ir arcrcenceun ce ncnnumosnteassxncrrneni yo 6 26 26 a 14 21 22 21 
Participants in short-term disability plans * = s = 29 E a Z e 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 20 22 15 15 93 90 87 91 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65......ccccsceeeerens 54 50 - 47 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available * 95 95 - 92 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years..........60..4 7 4 ~ - 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula...........ccccceeeeeseeereee ed 58 54 - §3 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 49 46 - 44 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans..............06 31 33 34 38 9 9 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
APES GGG es cacres vcdeonenentivsito'tcawsxayagayhrs <asateovsntcds 17 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
FIOXIDIG DOMQTNG QIANG c0sc0iics sececrescccasssstlionvinersvaens 1 2 4 5 5 5 5 
Reimbursement accounts *... 8 14 19 12 5 31) 50 64 
Premium conversion plans .. 7” A 4 7 
———————————————————————— oe 


' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are 


not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. 


? The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously 


sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- 
insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 
as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as sick leave. 
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Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, 

included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per- 
disability benefits at less than full pay. 
* Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 
which specifically allow medical plan participants to Pay required plan 
premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 


NoTe: Dash indicates data not available. 


| 


36. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 2003 2004? 
Measure 7 ie = = ie 
2002 2003 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in PperiOd..........esessesereeseeees 19 14 1 0 3 0 5 0 0 0 1 1 0 2 3 
In effect during period... eee 20 15 1 1 3 2 5 3 2 1 2 1 1 2 4 
Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in thousands)...., 46 129.2 4.0 .0 8.2 0 82.2 8.0 .0 .0 6.5 2.2 0 103.0 27.6 
In effect during period (in thousands). 47 130.5 4.0 4.0 8.2 3.2 82.2 76.7 70.5 61.3 66.5 2.2 22 103.0 28.6 
Days idle: 
Number (in thousands)............:ceeee4 6,596} 4,091.2 16.0 12.0 35.9 51.3} 1,168.5] 1,219.0) 1,473.4) 1,203.9) 1,146.5 44.0 26.4 204.0 94.0 
Percent of estimated working time’... () 01 @) ) @) 00 .04 05 .05 05 .05 () () 01 () 


1 


Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total 


working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An 
explanation of the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked 
is found in"Total economy measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review, 


October 1968, pp. 54-56. 
? Less than 0.005. 


Note: Dash indicates data not available. p = preliminary. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


37. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
Annual average 2003 2004 


| 2002 | 2003 | June| July Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan | Feb. | Mar. [Apt May | June 


Series 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
AN ROMIS ccnsevsnrnavenseuces 
All items (1967 = 100)... 
Food and beverages.... 


179.9 184.0| 183.7; 183.9} 184.6] 185.2; 185.0} 184.5) 184.3) 184.2) 186.2) 187.4 188.0} 189.1 189.7 
538.8 561.1 550.4 550.9} 653.0] 554.7} 554.3) 652.7) 552.1 554.9, 557.9] 561.5} 563.2} 566.4) 568.2 
176.8 180.5| 180.2} 180.3} 180.9] 181.3] 182.2] 1829] 184.7| 184.3) 184.5) 184.9 185.0} 186.5) 186.8 
176.2 180.0/ 179.6] 179.7} 180.4) 180.7) 181.7; 182.4) 180.0] 183.8) 184.1 184.4) 184.5) 186.1 186.3 


Food at home 175.6 179.4) 178.9] 178.9} 179.7} 180.1 181.5} 182.4) 184.1 184.0} 184.0] 184.3) 184.1 186.6) 186.8 
Cereals and bakery products....... mi 198.0 202.8) 203.7| 204.5} 204.5} 203.5) 203.1/ 202.5] 202.9) 203.9) 204.4) 204.8) 205.5 206.1; 206.8 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs...... ier 162.1 169.3) 167.2} 168.2} 169.7) 171.1 174.0) 179.3) 181.1 179.9} 179.7) 179.5) 179.2) 181.1 182.3 
Dairy and related products’ mal 168.1 167.9) 163.9] 164.7} 167.5] 170.3] 171.8) 171.2} 173.0] 172.4) 172.1 171.9] 174.0] 185.9} 188.8 
Fruits and Vegetables; .cccsscesscecssessscoscccseasesrsvsvsee 220.9 225.9| 227.3| 226.6] 224.9] 224.4) 226.3) 227.5) 232.4) 232.4) 229.7) 230.1) 228.3) 231.7) 226.7 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 

faterlalS:cs ssc: ‘ 139.2 139.8! 140.3] 138.4 139.7] 139.2) 140.5] 137.9] 139.3] 140.7} 141.4) 140.8) 139.7| 169.9} 139.8 


160.8 162.6] 163.4, 167.7) 163.2) 163.1 163.0} 162.0} 163.0} 162.8) 163.7| 165.1 165.0} 165.4) 165.8 
Sugar and sweets... 159.0 162.0) 162.8] 162.7} 162.5] 162.3] 162.5} 161.7| 161.0} 163.0} 163.9) 163.3) 162.6] 163.5} 1628 
Fats and oils.. bes 155.4 157.4} 156.5] 156.3) 157.7| 157.6] 159.7/ 157.3) 157.7) 160.7] 162.3) 166.2} 166.2} 169.4) 171.3 
Other foods. a 177.1 178.8| 180.0] 179.0] 179.4 179.4] 178.7| 177.9] 179.6] 178.0} 178.9) 180.4) 180.4} 180.1 180.5 

Other miscellaneous foods"? al 109.2 110.3] 111.5} 111.3) 109.9] 111.0} 110.7) 109.0} 109.8} 109.1 109.5} 111.7) 110.5) 110.8) 110.9 
178.3 182.1 181.9| 182.2) 182.6] 182.8] 183.3) 183.8} 184.3] 184.9] 185.5} 185.8] 186.2} 186.7; 187.0 
PTT 121.38] 121.2} 121.8] 121.4] 121.8; 122.3) 122.7) 122.9) 123.9) 124.0) 124.1 124.7| 124.8) 124.8 
Alcoholic beverages.. 183.6 187.2} 187.1 187.2) 187.1 187.9} 188.1 188.6} 188.7; 189.4; 189.9) 190.8) 191.8) 191.7) 192.4 
Housing reer 180.3 184.8] 185.3) 185.9} 186.1 185.8} 185.7); 185.1 185.1 186.3} 187.0) 187.9} 188.4| 188.9} 190.3 

Shelter i 208.1 213.1) 213.0] 213.8] 214.3] 213.8! 214.7} 214.2) 213.1) 215.2) 216.0/ 217.8) 2184) 218.7) 219.2 


Other foods at home.. 


Food away from home \.......cse 
Other food away from home!” 


Rent of primary residence. | 199.7) 205.5] 205.1] 205.6] 206.1) 206.6] 206.9] 207.5| 205.5] 208.3) 208.8/ 209.2! 209.7; 210.2) 210.7 
Lodging away from NOM@........c+ssssesseseees 4118.3) 119.3] 122.41 124.8] 125.1] 1185] 120.9] 115.0] 119.3] 117.2} 120.0/ 128.1] 129.1] 128.2] 129.1 
Onnerieaulvalentrentot oriniary.residence? =. 214.7|  219.9| 219.1] 219.6] 220.1] 220.7] 221.4] 221.9] 219.9] 2226) 222.9| 223.3! 223.9) 224.3) 224.7 
Tenants’ and household insurance’... | 108.7} 114.8) 115.2) 115.6) 115.8] 115.9] 116.0) 114.3] 114.8] 114.8] 115.0] 115.1) 115.7| 116.1) 116.2 
Fuels and utilities 143.6] 154.5} 159.1] 159.4 159.2]; 159.6] 155.0) 152.9] 154.5] 156.3| 156.9] 155.2} 155.6] 158.1} 165.5 


127.2 138.2} 143.4] 143.6] 143.0] 143.4) 138.2} 135.7) 138.7| 139.2) 139.5) 137.6) 138.0) 140.4) 1485 
115.5 139.5) 132.2} 130.5] 130.7) 130.5} 131.4) 134.8) 139.1 149.9) 155.1 152.5} 149.6) 150.4) 150.7 
134.4 145.0} 151.3] 151.6] 151.0} 151.5) 145.6] 142.6] 145.0) 145.5) 145.5) 143.5) 144.2) 146.8] 155.8 
128.3 126.1 126.2} 126.1 125.5] 125.2; 125.1 124.9] 124.7} 125.3) 125.7) 125.7} 125.6] 125.4) 125.6 
124.0 120.9} 119.5) 116.2) 117.2} 122.0) 124.8) 123.1 119.0} 115.8) 118.6) 123.5) 124.3) 123.4) 120.1 
121.7 118.0) 116.2} 113.8] 113.4) 117.3) 120.8} 121.4) 118.0) 115.5) 117.1 119.8} 120.3} 120.3) 117.7 
115.8 113.1 111.3) 106.1 107.9) 115.5} 118.8) 115.7) 110.9) 105.7) 110.3) 117.6) 118.7) 116.9) 112.3 
126.4 122.1 120.7} 117.9) 120.8) 124.1 125.2} 123.0) 119.2) 117.7] 119.3) 121.9} 120.5) 118.1 116.2 
121.4 119.6] 118.9) 117.5) 117.8) 120.3] 121.8) 121.0) 1185) 115.9) 117.0) 120.1 121.0} 120.3) 118.4 
152.9 157.6] 156.8) 156.8) 158.3) 159.4] 157.1 155.7} 154.7) 157.0} 158.8] 160.5) 161.8) 165.2) 165.7 
148.8 153.6} 162.6} 152.4) 154.1 155.4] 153.0) 151.7] 150.8) 163.2] 154.9] 156.6] 157.9) 161.5] 161.9 
99.2 96.5 97.0 96.5 96.0 95.1 94.6 94.6 94.4 94.3) 94.4 94.2 94.1 94.0 93.6 


Fuel oil and other fuels. 

Gas (piped) and electricity.......... 
Household furnishings and operations 
Apparel 
Men's and boys' apparel 
Women's and girls' apparel 


Infants' and toddlers’ apparel’. 
Footwear.. 
Transportation... 
Private transportation....... é 


New and used motor vehicles’... 


New vehicles 140.0 137.9 137.3 137.7 136.8 136.4 136.5 137.5 138.0 138.0 138.3 137.9 137.6 137.4 137.2 
Used cars and trucks’. 152.0 142.9 147.4 145.7 143.3 139.0 135.1 132.0 131.0 130.8 131.0 131.2 131.3 131.8 130.6 
Motor fuel........... 116.6 135.8 130.1 130.6 139.0 147.1 136.6 131.2 127.8 136.7 143.1 150.5 155.9 170.5 173.3 


Gasoline (all types)..... 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment... 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repai 

Public transportation 
Medical care 
Medical care commoditie: 
Medical care services...... 
Professional services... 


116.0 135.1 129.5} 130.0] 138.4) 146.5) 136.0) 130.6) 127.2) 136.1 142.5) 149.8) 155.3) 169.8] 172.7 
106.9 107.8} 107.7} 107.6) 107.9} 107.7} 107.9} 107.9} 107.8} 108.0} 108.0} 107.8}; 107.9} 107.9) 108.2 
190.2 195.6} 195.1 196.0) 195.7; 196.2} 196.9) 197.2} 198.0} 198.2); 198.2} 198.5) 198.6] 199.0} 199.7 
207.4 209.3) 214.4) 216.7/ 213.8) 211.2) 211.3) 207.9) 205.6; 206.3) 208.1) 209.9) 211.5} 210.7) 212.3 
285.6 297.1} 296.3) 297.6) 298.4; 299.2) 299.9) 300.8] 302.1) 303.6} 306.0} 307.5} 308.3} 309.0} 310.0 
256.4 262.8) 262.1) 263.6) 264.1) 264.9) 264.7) 264.0; 265.0} 265.5) 266.7| 267.3) 268.5) 269.1) 269.6 
292.9 306.0} 305.2} 306.4; 307.2! 308.2) 309.1; 310.6) 311.9) 313.8) 316.6] 318.4] 319.2) 319.8) 321.0 
253.9 261.2} 261.3) 260.9) 261.7) 262.2) 263.0} 263.0} 261.2) 262.5) 268.0) 269.7; 270.6] 270.9] 271.6 


Hospital and related SOrviC@S.........ccsseersseseersereers 367.8 394.8} 391.8) 394.7) 398.6) 399.6} 400.7} 405.6) 407.0) 409.7; 412.5) 413.8] 413.6] 4146] 416.9 
Recreation” 106.2 107.5} 107.6) 107.7; 107.7; 107.7; 107.6) 107.8} 107.7) 107.9} 108.4) 108.8] 109.0] 108.8} 108.9 
Video and audia’? 102.6 103.6} 103.7) 103.7] 103.7} 103.5} 103.5} 103.8) 103.8] 103.6) 104.1 104.3} 104.7) 104.6} 104.4 
Eduaation and oarimunigation® , | 107.9} 109.8} 108.5} 108.9) 110.1] 110.9) 110.9} 110.8) 110.9] 111.1] 111.2} 111.4] 110.9] 110.6] 110.8 
EQUCALION?.....csscstcccsseccesereceneres Pes re: 126.0 134.4; 132.0} 132.6} 136.2) 138.7) 139.1 139.0] 139.4] 140.1 140.4; 140.6) 140.7} 140.9) 141.6 
Educational books and supplies : 317.6 336.4] 334.3) 335.0} 338.5) 338.2! 339.7| 336.0] 342.8) 345.4) 348.6] 348.9] 349.5] 349.6] 350.6 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care........... 362.1 362.1 379.4 381.2} 392.1 400.0} 401.1 401.2; 401.7| 403.6) 404.2 404.7) 404.9; 405.6) 407.6 
Communication 2 92.3 89.7 89.2 89.4 89.0 88.6 88.4 88.2 88.2 88.1 88.1 87.7 87.4 86.9 86.8 
Information and information processing’... iit 90.8 87.8 87.2 87.5 87.0 86.7 86.4 86.2 86.2 86.1 86.1 85.7 85.4 84.8 84.7 
Telephone services!” ,........ccssssssssseevenen 99.7 98.3) 97.5] 98.1; 97.8) 97.4) 97.1] 97.2) 97.2} 97.0) 97.1| 96.7| 96.5] 95.9] 95.8 
Information and information processing 
other than talenhone services''4 18.3 16.1 16.2 16.0 15,7 15.6 15.6 15.4 15.3 15.3 15.2 15.2 15.0 14.9 14.9 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment'”.... ae | 22.2 17.6 17.6 We 16.7 16.3 16.5 16.3 16.2 16.2 16.0 15.8 15.9 15.7 15.5 
Other goods and services...... ; 293.2 298.7; 298.1} 299.2) 299.6] 299.9) 300.2) 300.0] 300.2} 301.4 302.3] 303.1 303.6} 303.8} 304.1 
Tobacco and smoking Products.........cccccccsesereesees 461.5 469.0} 463.5} 469.1) 471.8) 468.7/ 469.5} 469.1 470.4) 473.0} 472.6) 473.6) 473.3] 473.5] 476.0 


Parsonial Garena enemas erac 174.7 178.0/} 178.2} 178.4; 178.4] 179.0} 179.1 179.0} 179.0) 179.7} 180.4| 180.9} 181.3) 181.4] 181.4 
Personal care products’. 154.7 153.5] 153.8] 154.2} 153.5 153.4 153.6 163.2 153.4 153.8 154.5} 154.5 154.5| 154.6 153.8 


Personal care services’ 188.4] 193.2] 192.8] 193.2| 193.9] 195.4] 195.6] 194.2| 194.3 194.6] 195.2 19581 196.1| 196.6) 1964 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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37. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2003 2004 
Series oa ae 
2002 2003 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
Miscellaneous personal ServiceS.......0........... 274.4) 283.5 283.8] 284.1| 284.3] 285.3 285.8] 287.0 287.1| 288.8] 200.4) 291.6] 2927| 293.1) 2036 
* Commodity and service group: 

Commodities. 149.7 161.2 150.4 150.0 150.9 152.0 151.4 150.9 150.4 151.1 152.3 153.7 154.3 156.0 155.8 
Food and beverages.......... 176.8 180.5 180.2 180.3 180.9 181.3 182.2 182.9 184.1 184.3 184.5} 184.9) 185.0 186.5 186.8 
Commodities less food and beverages.. 134.2 134.5} 133.6] 132.9} 133.9] 135.4); 134.1 132.9) 131.7} 132.6) 134.2) 136.0} 136.9] 138.6] 138.2 

Nondurables less food and beverages. ; 145.1 149.7; 147.4) 146.6) 149.2) 153.1 151.2} 149.0) 146.7} 148.4) 151.4; 155.3) 157.2} 160.9) 160.5 
PDE os cee cxans s ccesirss sin viev de asratnenncncakccenee 124.0 120.9 119.5 116.2 ier 122.0 124.8 123.1 119.0 115.8 118.6 123.5 124.3 123.4 120.1 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

and apparel... 162.2) 171.5) 168.6} 169.2 173.0] 176.4) 171.6] 169.1] 167.7) 172.3) 175.6] 179.1] 181.7| 188.2| 189.5 

Durables 121.4 117.5 118.0 117.4 116.7 115.7 115.2 W541 115.0 115.1 115.3 115.1 115.0 114.8 114.5 

SCI MICOS tert cy acter sot tr acsscxcevessomss ouvdetiortastisuvess sto] 209.8 216.5 216.8; 217.6) 218.0 218.1 218.4; 217.9) 217.9) 219.1 219.9) 221.0} 221.5} 221.9} 223.3 

Rent of shelter® 216.7 221.9 221.7 222.6} 223.1 222.6 223.5} 223.0 222.9) 224.1 224.9) 226.8) 227.4 227.7 228.3 

Transporatation services 209.1 216.3 217.1 218.0 217.2 216.8} 218.9) 218.6 217.7} 218.7 219.3} 219.7) 220.0 220.0 220.5 
Other services 246.4 254.4 253.0 253.7), 255.5 257.0 257.2 257.3 257.4) 258.4 259.2} 259.5) 259.7 259.6} 260.2 

Special indexes: 

All items less food 180.5 184.7 184.5 184.6 185.3 186.0 185.6 184.9 184.4 185.5 186.6 188.0 188.6 189.6 190.3 

All items less shelter......... 170.8 174.6 174.3 174.2 175.0 176.0 175.5 174.9 174.7 175.6 176.7 177.6 178.2 179.6 180.2 

All items less medical care 174.3 178.1 177.9 178.0 178.7 179.2 179.1 178.5 178.2 179.1 180.1 181.3 181.8 182.9 183.5 

Commodities less food 136.0 136.5 135.5 134.9 135.9 137.3 136.1 135.0 133.8 134.7 136.3 138.0 138.9 140.6 140.3 

Nondurables less food 147.4 151.9} 151.1 149.0} 151.5} 155.2) 153.3) 151.3) 149.2} 150.8} 153.7} 157.5) 159.3] 162.8] 162.4 

Nondurables less food and apparel.......... 163.3 172.1 169.4; 170.0} 173.4) 176.6) 172.2) 170.0) 168.8) 173.0} 176.1 179.4] 181.7} 187.7} 189.0 

Nondurables 161.1 165.3 163.9 163.5 165.2 167.4 166.8 166.1 165.4 166.4 168.1 170.3 171.4 174.1 174.0 

Services less rent of shelter’... ay ed 2125 226.4 Cole 228.0 228.4 229.2 228.7 228.2 228.4 229.7 230.6 230.7 231.1 231.7 234.2 

Services less medical care services.. 202.5 208.7! 209.1 209.8; 210.3) 210.3) 210.5} 209.9} 209.9} 211.0} 211.7) 212.7} 213.2) 213.6} 215.0 

121.7 136.5 136.5 136.8 140.6 144.6 136.9 133.1 131.8 137.4 140.6 143.1 145.9 154.1 159.7 

All items less energy 187.7 190.6 190.3 190.5 190.8 191.0 191.7 191.6 191.5 191.9 192.7 193.7 194.1 194.3 194.4 

All items less food and energy 190.5 193.2 193.0 193.2 193.5 193.6 194.3 193.9 193.6 194.0 194.9 196.1 196.5 196.5 196.6 
Commodities less food and energy.............. 143.7 140.9 140.8 139.9 139.7 140.2 140.4 139.9 139.0 138.5 139.3 140.3 140.5 140.2 139.4 
Energy COMMOGIICS.......... cece eeseeeeeeeeeeed 117.1 136.7} 130.9} 131.3) 139.2) 146.9] 137.0} 132.1 129.0} 138.2) 144.6} 151.3) 156.3) 170.1 172.8 
Services lOSS ONCIQY........ccecesseeecseeseeereeerenneed PAV es) 223.8} 223.5 224.3) 224.9) 224.9 225.8| 225.6 225.5} 226.6 227.5} 228.9) 229.4 229.6} 230.2 

CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 

WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 

BANIIKOINASsarderes ceseasar conc vcnattstsosnvspasascsstvecenesscusevcbeassed 175.9 179.8 179.6 179.6 180.6 181.0 180.7 180.2 179.9 180.9 181.9 182.9 183.5 184.7 185.3 
All items (1967 = 100) 523.9 535.6] 534.3] 535.0} 537.1] 539.2} 538.2| 536.7] 536.0] 538.7] 541.7] 544.8) 546.5) 550.2} 551.9 
Food and beverages. 176.1 179.9 179.5 179.6 180.2 180.7 181.7 182.4 183.6 183.8 184.0 184.4 184.5 186.0 186.4 
176.5 179.4 178.9 179.1 179.7 180.2 181.2 181.9 183.1 183.3 183.5 183.8 183.9 185.6 185.9 
175.1 178.5 177.9 178.0 178.8 179.4 180.7 181.6 183.3 183.2 183.2 183.5 183.3 185.8 186.1 

Cereals and bakery products.. 198.0 202.8; 203.7) 204.4) 204.5) 203.5} 203.2) 202.4) 202.4) 203.8) 204.4) 2049) 205.5} 206.0} 206.7 

Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs. 162.0| 169.2} 167.0] 168.2} 169.5} 170.9) 173.8] 179.2} 181.0} 179.9} 179.7] 179.6) 179.1] 181.1) 182.4 

Dairy and related products’ 167.2 167.6 163.5 164.4 167.0 170.2 a PANTS 171.0 172.7 172.2 UA bey ATASS: 173.6 186.1 189.0 

Fruits and vegetables. ........ccccssesesssessecseeseesseese 222.9 224.3 225.7 225.3} 223.8 223.4 224.9) 225.3 229.7; 229.7) 227.5) 227.8; 225.5) 228.9 224.3 

Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 

materials 138.6] 139.1] 139.6] 137.5] 138.9} 138.5} 139.8] 137.3] 138.6] 140.0} 140.8] 140.1] 139.1] 139.3] 139.3 

Other foods at home... 160.4) 162.2} 163.0] 162.3] 162.6] 162.8) 162.5] 161.6] 162.5] 162.3] 163.3] 164.7| 164.6] 165.1] 165.5 
Sugar and sweets...... 158.8 161.6} 162.4) 162.3) 162.1 162.1 162.1; 161.4) 160.5} 162.4) 163.2} 162.6] 161.9] 162.9) 162.2 
Falsandolane 155.3} 157.4 156.5} 156.2) 157.7] 157.6) 159.6} 157.3] 157.7] 160.7) 162.2} 166.0] 166.1] 169.4 171.4 
Oinenioods ee 177.6] 179.2} 180.5] 179.4] 179.7} 180.0) 179.0] 178.3} 180.0] 178.4] 179.4] 180.8} 180.8} 180.5] 180.8 

Other miscellaneous foods" 109.7; 110.8) 112.1] 111.6] 110.0) 111.3) 111.2] 109.5} 110.3] 109.6) 110.1) 112.2) 111.0} 111.2] 111.4 
Food away from home! 178.2 182.0 181.7 182.1 182.4 182.7 183.3 183.7 184.2 184.8 185.3 185.6 186.1 186.6 186.8 
Other food away from home’. 118.1 121.5 121.3 121.4 121.6 122.0 122.5 122.9 123.1 123.6 123.8 123.8 124.3 124.6 124.7 
Alcoholic beverages 183.3 187.1 186.8 187.0 186.9 187.7 188.1 188.8 188.9 189.5 190.0 191.2 192.1 192.0 192.7 

Housing 175.7 180.4 180.9 181.4 181.6 181.6 181.3 180.9 181.0 182.1 182.6 183.2 183.6 184.1 185.6 

Shelter. 201.9 206.9 206.5 207.2) 207.7/ 207.6) 208.3) 208.2) 208.2 209.2; 209.8) 211.0 211.5} 211.8 212.2 
Rent of primary residence... 199.0 204.7| 204.4) 204.8} 205.3) 205.8; 206.1| 206.6) 207.0} 207.4; 208.0) 2084) 2089) 209.4; 209.9 
Lodaing away fromibomesiear:.c::ceeseeeecceet 118.4] 119.8] 122.6) 125.0] 125.2} 119.8) 121.7) 116.2) 113.4| 1185) 121.1] 1288] 129.8) 128.2) 128.8 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence’ 195.1 199.7| 199.0) 199.4] 199.9] 200.4} 201.0} 201.4) 201.7} 202.1) 202.3) 202.7/ 203.1] 203.6] 203.9 
Tenants’ and household insurance '”?..........--- 108.7/ 114.7} 115.0] 115.4] 115.7] 115.8] 116.0} 114.4) 114.4) 114.9] 115.1) 115.2) 116.0) 116.4) 116.5 
Fuels and utilities 142.9 153.9| 158.6] 158.9] 158.7} 159.1} 154.3] 152.3} 153.0) 155.6] 156.2] 154.7/ 155.1] 157.4] 165.0 

Finca 126.1 137.0! 142.2| 142.4 141.9} 142.3] 137.0] 134.7} 135.4) 138.0! 138.3] 136.6] 137.0) 139.3} 147.4 
Fuel oil and other fuels 115.0 138.7 131.6 129.6 129.6 129.4 130.7 134.4 136.2 149.6 154.5 152.0 148.9 149.6 149.8 
Gas (piped) and electricity... ay 133.4 144.1 150.3 150.6 150.1 150.6 144.6 141.9 142.5 144.7 144.7 142.9 143.5 146.1 155.1 

Household furnishings and operations............ 124.4 121.9 121.9 121.9 121.4 121.0 120.9 120.7 120.4 121.0 121.4 121.4 121.3 121.1 121.3 

PRES IDA yo ox ss isa arertaa crux canines cxonneshana 123.1 120.0 118.7 115.2 116.1 121.0 123.9 122.6 118.7 115.7 118.3 122.9 123.8 122.8 119.6 

Men's and boys' apparel.. A2ter, tities. 116.2 113.4 112.9 116.5 120.0 121.1 117.8 115.6 117.4 120.0 120.6 120.3 117.8 

Women's and girls' apparel..... 114.6] 112.1] 110.4] 105.0} 106.9) 114.5] 118.2) 115.3] 110.5} 105.5] 109.8] 117.4) 1184] 116.7} 112.2 

Infants' and toddlers’ apparel... 128.6 124.1 122.9 120.3 122.9 126.5 127.7 125.0 121.4 120.1 122.2 125.2 123.4 120.9 118.8 

Footwear 121.2 119.1 118.5 116.9 Tie: 119.6 121.1 120.4 117.8 115.6 116.4 118.6 119.6 119.0 117.0 

Transportation..... 151.8| 156.3] 155.7| 155.5) 157.1] 158.1] 155.4) 153.6] 152.5| 154.9) 156.8] 158.5| 159.9] 163.6) 164.0 

Private transportation....csccsssssessecsecesssseeseessssees 149.0/ 153.5) 152.8] 152.5} 154.2) 155.3] 152.5] 150.8] 149.7] 152.2) 154.0] 155.7} 157.1) 160.9] 161.3 

New and used motor YVORICOS oo coecescs-coecseneonel 99.4 96.0 96.9 96.3 95.7 94.4 93.5) 93.1 92.8 92.7 92.8 92.6 92.6} 92.5 92.1 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


37. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average _ 2003 2004 
Series =a 
2002 | 2003 | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May | June 
New VehICNeSscssnssccecccnssercccsevctrtesssenedipussceerove ia1.1|  1300| 138.4] 137.7| 137.9 137.6] 137.8 138.71 1302) 1392) 139.5) 130.0/ 1387) 1385) 1382 
Used cars and tucks cccccccccccccccasesesnend 152.8] 143.7] 148.1] 146.4) 144.0] 130.8] 135.9) 132.8) 131.7; 131.6) 131.7) 132.0) 192.1 132.6] 131.4 
Motor tel aes saci cuscshetatncesies avserteccosssecraisd 117.0/ 136.1 130.4! 130.9] 139.4] 147.5} 136.9] 131.5) 128.1] 137.1) 143.6} 150.9} 156.5} 171.1) 173.8 
Gasoline (all typeS).....sssssccsssssessesssssessssseeeeeee 116.4] 135.5] 129.8] 130.4) 1389] 147.0 136.4 130.9} 127.6) 136.6) 143.0} 150.3} 155.8} 170.4) 173.2 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment. ..........::04. 106.1 107.3] 107.1) 107.0] 107.3} 107.2) 107.5) 107.5} 107.3) 107.6) 107.6} 107.4) 107.5) 107.5) 107.8 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair.........|  191.7| 197.3] 196.8) 197.7] 197.3] 197.9] 198.6] 198.9] 199.8) 199.9) 200.1) 200.3| 200.4) 200.8) 201.5 
Public transportation........eccesseecssscsessseesecesreeeseey 202.6 206.0 210.8] 212.8] 210.5} 208.4) 208.7) 205.8) 203.6) 204.6) 206.2) 208.0) 209.4) 2088} 210.0 
Medical caress. 2. psscrsvscressstivecciiectssconnskeaterrosineessssal 284.6] 296.3] 295.5} 296.7} 297.4] 2983] 299.1/ 300.1) 301.4, 302.8) 305.4) 306.9) 307.7) 3084) 309.4 
Medical care COMMOGITCS.........cscececseseseeeseseeee 251.1 257.4| 256.7) 258.2} 258.6] 259.4) 259.2} 258.5} 259.4, 259.8; 260.9) 261.5) 262.5 263.3) 263.8 
Medical Care SCrViCeS.......c-csssssesceccsseecsneeeessseeses 292.5/ 305.9] 305.1; 306.3] 307.0] 307.9} 309.1] 310.6) 311.9) 313.8 3168) 318.6) 319.4) 320.0| 321.2 
Professional services... 256.0/ 263.4] 263.5] 264.1] 263.9] 264.4] 265.2! 265.2} 266.5) 267.8) 270.6) 272.3) 273.2! 273.5) 2741 
Hospital and related Services. ........:ssssseesessssess 363.2} 391.2 388.1] 390.9} 30942] 395.8} 397.5) 402.4) 403.4) 405.9) 408.7) 409.9) 4098) 410.7} 413.0 
Recreien ee e  Deeeee 104.6)  105.5| 105.5] 105.6] 105.7; 105.5] 105.4/ 105.6) 105.5} 105.6) 106.2! 106.5) 106.7; 106.6) 1067 
Widen ora auidiae eee 102.0) 102.9) 102.9] 102.9] 102.9] 102.7/ 102.8] 103.0) 102.5} 102.7) 103.2; 103.5) 103.9) 103.9) 103.7 


107.6 109.0; 107.8) 108.2} 109.1; 109.7} 109.7} 109.6} 109.7; 109.8) 110.0) 109.8; 109.6) 109.2) 109.4 


Bduicahon ce ere eek 125.9 133.8} 131.8} 132.3) 135.5) 137.8} 138.1) 138.0) 138.0; 139.1 139.4) 139.6) 139.7} 139.9) 140.6 
Educational books and supplies. ... 318.5 336.5 335.5) 336.3/ 339.6) 339.6| 340.6) 337.5) 343.8, 346.1) 349.5) 349.9) 350.4) 350.4) 351.5 


Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 354.8 377.3| 371.1] 372.6] 382.1) 389.2} 390.1; 390.2} 390.7; 3928) 393.3) 393.8) 394.1) 394.6] 396.7 


Education and COMMUNICATION? 0... ceseooeeeeeeeeee 


Gicxia aa ee)! Sa ab 93.7 91.2| 90.7; 909) 90.5 902) 899; 898 897, 896, 896, 893 89.0| 88.4| 884 
Information and information processing’... 92.7 89.9} 896) 89.6} 89.1 89.1 88.5} 88.4 883) 882! 88.2) 87.9} 87.5| 87.0} 869 
Telephone services” ....cccsucsssessssssseessnseens 99.9 98.5) 97.7} 98.3) 98.0) 97.6) 97.3) 97.4) 97.4) 97.2) 97.3 96.9) 96.7) 96.1 96.1 
Information and information processing } 
Miter than ieleohone canteen tien. 19.0 16.7; 168) 16.5} 163] 16.1 16.2} 159] 158) 15.8| 158] 15.7 15.5) 15.4) 15.4 
Personal computers and peripheral 
GOUIDIIGUU Eee ee 21.8 17.3) 169] 169] 163) 160] 162) 160) 159) 158) 157} 155) 156) 154) 152 
Other goods and services...... | 302.0) 307.0] 306.0} 307.5] 308.0) 307.9 308.2| 307.7) 3081] 3093) 310.0| 310.8) 311.3, 311.5] 311.8 
Tobacco and SMOKING PrOdUCts.......sssseee++s0000994 463.2} 470.5} 464.8] 470.5| 473.2) 469.9] 470.7| 470.2) 471.5| 473.8) 473.2| 474.2) 474.1) 474.4) 476.9 
Parsonalicarc eee eee ee al e744 177.0] 177.2| 177.5| 177.4) 177.9] 178.0} 177.7} 177.8} 177.4, 179.1) 179.7} 180.1] 180.2} 180.0 
Personal care products! ...cccucsssssssseaeee| 155.5] 154.2] 154.4] 154.8] 154.3] 154.0] 154.1) 153.8] 154.2} 154.3) 155.0) 155.0) 155.1] 155.1] 1543 
Personal care ServiceS | eecccccccccscsusescsseee.| 189.1 193.9] 193.5) 193.9] 194.6] 196.1) 1963) 1948} 1949] 195.1) 195.7; 1963) 1966] 197.1) 197.5 
Miscellaneous personal ServiceS........-ssssse++s 274.0} 283.3] 283.9] 284.0} 284.4; 285.2} 285.6] 286.7; 286.6) 2884! 290.2; 291.6 292.9) 293.1| 2935 
Commodity and service group: | 
(GQORMTMOGHNGS: «sceese sata savecseesuevecsspsvevfucceteetsncectenys 150.4 151.8) 151.4 150.7) 151.6] 152.7) 151.9) 151.3) 150.7) 151.5) 152.7) 1544 154.8} 156.7| 1566 
FOOd ANd DEVErAGES. ....-ssssssssseesssesssesssescessneesee 176.1 179.9) 179.5] 179.6] 180.2} 180.7| 181.7) 182.4) 183.6] 183.8] 184.0/ 1844) 1845) 186.0) 1864 
Commodities less food and beverages. ...........+1 135.5] 135.8) 135.0] 134.2) 135.4) 136.7/ 135.2) 133.8} 132.5} 133.5} 135.2} 137.0 138.0} 140.0} 139.6 
Nondurables less food and beverages............ 147.0) 152.1) 149.6] 148.7; 151.7| 155.9} 153.6) 151.4) 149.0) 151.0) 1543) 1584! 160.5} 164.7) 1644 


123.1 120.0} 118.7) 115.2) 116.1) 121.0} 123.9) 122.6) 118.7; 115.7) 1183) 122.9) 123.8] 1228] 119.6 


165.3 175.6) 172.3) 173.0} 177.4) 181.2} 175.7) 172.9} 171.6} 176.5} 180.2; 184.1] 187.0} 194.5} 196.0 
121.8 117.4, 118.3) 117.6} 116.9) 115.5) 1147) 1142) 114.0 114.0) 1142.0) 1140) 113.9) 113.9) 113.5 
205.9 212.6} 212.9) 213.6; 214.0) 214.3) 214.4) 21441) 214.2) 215.3) 216.0) 216.7) 217.1) 217.6] 219.0 
194.5 199.2} 198.9) 199.5} 200.0} 199.9/ 200.6) 200.5) 200.6] 201.4) 202.0) 203.2| 203.7; 203.9] 204.4 
207.7 216.2) 216.7| 217.4) 2168) 216.8) 219.0) 2188) 218.0) 219.1; 219.7/ 220.0} 220.2) 220.3) 2207 
241.6 248.5} 247.2) 247.9) 249.3) 250.6) 250.7/ 250.7| 250.9) 251.8) 252.6) 252.9} 253.0| 252.7) 253.3 


Special indexes: 
All items less food...... 
All items less shelter...... 


175.8 179.7; 179.5] 179.6} 180.3) 181.0} 180.4; 179.7} 179.2} 180.2} 181.4) 182.6] 183.2] 184.4) 185.0 
168.3 171.9) 171.7) 171.5) 172.38) 1733) 172.6] 171.9) 171.6) 172.5] 173.7) 1747] 175.3! 1768] 177.5 
171.1 174.8) 174.5) 174.5] 175.2} 176.0} 175.6) 175.0] 174.7| 175.6] 176.6) 177.6) 1782! 179.4] 180.0 
137.3 137.7} 136.9} 136.1) 137.2} 138.6] 137.0} 135.8) 134.5} 135.5} 187.1] 1389] 139.9] 141.8] 141.5 
149.2 154.2) 151.8} 151.0} 151.0) 157.9) 155.7} 153.7} 151.4) 153.3) 156.4) 160.4] 162.4] 166.4] 166.2 
166.1 175.9) 172.8} 173.5} 177.5) 181.1] 176.1) 173.6! 172.1; 176.9] 180.2) 184.0/ 186.6] 193.5] 1948 


All items less medical care. 
Commodities less food. . 
Nondurables less food... 
Nondurables less food and apparel... 


Nondurables......ccsssssssssssssesenseee | 161.4) 166.4] 164.9] 164.6] 166.4) 168.8 1681| 167.3/ 1666 167.8; 1695] 171.8) 173.0/ 175.9] 175.9 
Services less rent of shelter? .....ccccccuscmead 198.1] 201.3] 202.2} 202.8) 203.1] 203.7} 203.2) 2027) 2029! 204.1! 2049] 204.91 2052! 2058) 2082 
Services less medical care SerViCeS. -...ssseseseu 198.9] 205.2} 205.2} 206.2! 206.6] 206.8 206.9) 206.5| 206.6) 207.6; 208.21 20881 2092) 2097| 211.4 
EN OVER eternictde tedidcdto tence 120.9] 135.9| 135.6} 135.9] 140.0} 144.2] 136.3) 192.4] 131.1) 1369] 140.2| 143.0/ 1460! 1545] 159.9 


All it@MS 1€SS GNOMGY.....s.cccsssesesssservesssssesersensens 183.6 186.1} 185.9) 185.9} 186.2) 186.4) 187.0] 187.0/ 186.9] 187.2) 187.9] 188.7/ 189.0/ 189.3] 1893 
All items less food and energy....... 185.6 187.9} 187.7) 187.7| 187.9] 188.1) 188.6] 188.4) 188.0] 188.3] 189.1} 190.1) 190.4] 190.4] 190.3 
Commodities less food and energy.. 144.4 141.1| 141.3} 140.3/ 140.1) 140.2) 140.3) 139.7 141.1) 1382} 139.0| 140.0) 140.1/ 139.9] 139.0 
Energy COMMOGITCS..........cccseseesesseseeeeed 17.3 136.8} 131.0) 131.4) 139.5) 147.2} 137.2) 132.1] 136.8) 1383} 144.7} 151.5] 1567] 170.7/ 173.3 
SOrvices lOSS ONELOY.. sscacisccccsrscssscrersesceseseres 213.9 220.2} 219.8} 220.5) 221.0} 221.3) 222.1) 222.1] 222.1) 223.1 223.9] 224.9] 295.3] 225.5| 2960 


' Not seasonally adjusted. “ Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
? Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. Dash indicates data not available. 


8" ifidexes on a December 1682 = 100 base: NOTE: Index applied to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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38. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
sched- 2004 2004 
ule’ ra Jan. | Feb. Mar. | Apr. | May | June| Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
WSR cilviaVerage ere n-c--ses tunes thrice bere tens eto M 185.2} 186.2 187.4) 188.0; 189.1) 189.7; 180.9; 181.9} 182.9} 183.5) 184.7} 185.3 
Region and area size” 

Nomheasturbarnics.-cc.<-xccs nereutnecstscossnevvevsie anes ss esoeeecd M 195.9} 196.8) 198.6) 199.4) 199.9) 201.1 192.6} 193.6) 195.1 195.7) 196.4) 197.5 
Size A—More than 1,500,000 M 197.9) 198.6} 200.7) 201.4; 202.0) 203.3) 193.3) 194.3} 195.9] 196.3) 197.1 198.3 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°...cecccccccccccccccecccesseceseeeses M 116.0] 116.6) 117.4 118.1] 118.3] 118.7] 116.1| 116.7) 117.5} 118.1] 118.4/ 118.8 

Midwest urban“ DS cpp ptad Siecr it s deplete ie ayy niece ne all M 179.4) 180.2) 181.0) 181.5} 182.9} 183.3) 174.5) 175.3} 175.8) 176.38] 177.8} 178.2 
Size A—More than 1,500,000............:ccscessssssssessesseccesseeee M 181.8} 182.5) 183.1} 183.7} 185.0] 185.3] 176.2} 176.9] 177.2] 177.9] 179.4} 179.4 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°...--occcccccsecscecceceecseceesseeees M 114.1] 114.7) 115.2] 115.6} 116.4) 116.8] 113.3] 113.8] 114.2) 114.6] 115.5] 116.0 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000).. M 171.8] 173.0} 174.1} 173.9] 176.0] 176.9) 169.4] 170.6} 171.4) 171.2| 173.2} 174.1 

SOLU Dalit eeswacetec eres ccs ecessecemtaens sc osonccsteeteersssec-sasmmeeee M 178.2| 179.1) 180.1) 180.9] 182.0} 182.9} 178.2] 179.1 180.1 180.9} 178.9} 179.7 
Size A—More than 1,500,000..........cccscescessceessessceeeseesees M 179.8) 180.8) 181.8) 182.5) 183.4) 184.3) 177.1 178.0! 178.9 179.7} 180.8} 181.9 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000? .--cccccccccsccsccccesscsseccsseecees M 113.8] 114.3] 114.9] 115.6] 116.4) 117.0] 112.3] 112.7) 113.4] 114.0] 114.8] 115.3 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000).............0.24 M 175.3} 176.8] 177.7) 178.7| 179.4) 180.5} 174.6 176} 176.9] 177.8 179 180 

WV OSU DAI arcana acsanchesusever iostasanssoiasssiavoacecsiatusassieoereatecasne) M 189.4) 190.8] 192.2) 192.3] 193.4; 193.3} 184.3} 185.7) 187.1 187.3] 188.6) 188.6 
Size A—More than 1,500,000 M 191.7); 193.2) 194.5) 194.6; 195.9} 195.9} 185.0}; 186.5) 187.9) 188.2} 189.6) 189.7 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° paren PL” aN aereord M 116.0) 117.0} 117.9) 117.8] 118.2} 117.9} 115.4] 116.4) 117.2 117.2 WAFS) Wie. 

Size classes: 

M 169.4) 170.4} 171.5} 172.0} 172.9} 173.4; 167.6] 168.6] 169.6) 170.0} 171.2] 171.7 

M 114.6) 115.2) 115.9} 116.3] 117.0] 117.8] 113.6) 114.2 114.9 115.3} 116.0 116.4 

M 176.9) 177.9} 178.9} 179.3) 180.9] 181.8} 174.8} 175.8} 176.7) 177.2) 178.8] 179.7 
Selected local areas® 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL-IN-WI........ccccccsecseeseesseseeeed M 185.4) 186.4] 186.3] 187.2} 188.7; 189.1] 179.0] 179.9] 179.7] 180.6] 182.2) 182.5 

Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA.........::.ceeeeee M 188.5; 190.1} 191.5} 191.9] 193.3} 193.7} 181.7} 186.4; 184.9} 185.2} 186.8} 187.4 

New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ-CT-PA.. M 199.9} 201.1) 203.4) 204.0) 204.4; 206.0) 194.9) 196.3) 198.2} 198.5) 199.1} 200.4 

Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA—NH—ME-CT................066! 1 208.4 -| 208.7 -| 181.3 -| 206.8 -| 207.4 -| 207.9 - 

Cleveland=AkronjOH ix sastcuscarwescctvsnccasvensphedrensnuseventeee 1 178.4 -| 180.0 -| 179.1 -| 169.8 -| 171.0 -| 172.6 - 

DONAS=FU WOK, TiXss se cavcebeveicee cess accnat encsscaveasssavescccsnen i) UrseHre -| 177.7 -| 118.9 -| 175.7 -| 177.6 -| 179.5 - 

Washington—Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-WV" ooo. ..ccssssesesssssveess 1 117.4 ~) 118.1 -| 118.9 -| 116.5 -| 117.6 -| 118.4 = 

ALANA GAs rcuascsetars cates seersspecesssoscvassccavesasnessassseszacass 2 -| 180.8 -| 182.3 -| 185.7 -| 178.7 -| 180.0 -| 184.0 

Detroit—Ann Arbor--Flint, Ml.........ccccceseeeeeeeneeeeeeeeneeneenees 2 -| 183.4 -| 184.7 -| 185.8 -| 178.1 -| 179.3 -| 180.4 

Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX... one 2 -| 168.5 -| 169.7 -| 169.3 -| 165.7 -| 166.8 -| 167.6 

Rea ata ts RUC CN: kext pranstire ccc snciboscnenentaaxannsesmacnnns 2 -| 183.6 -| 185.2! -| 185.6 -| 180.8 -| 182.6 -| 183.4 

Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ-—DE-MD..... 2 -| 191.4 -| 194.8 -| 198.0 -| 191.2 -| 194.0 -| 197.3 

San Francisco—-Oakland—San Jose, CA 2 -| 198.1 -| 198.3 -| 199.0 -| 194.1 -| 194.7 -| 195.4 

Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA......... 


' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other 


goods and services priced as indicated: 
M—Every month. 


1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 
2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 


? Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
° Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 


* The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the 


Census Bureau. It is composed of the same geographic entities. 


5 Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 


§ In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and 
appear in tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the CP/ Detailed 


Report: Anchorage, AK; Cincinnatti, OH-KY-IN; Kansas City, 


MO-KS; Milwaukee—Racine, 


WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN—WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port-land—Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, 
MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, FL. 
7 Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each local 
index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling 
and other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than 
the national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of 


Labor Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use 


in their escalator clauses. Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: | Price Data 


39. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 
[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 


Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 


LM OXiveccceesscresseteresessvessernecsuve-currcatasMaveresiteressnceaceers 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 166.6 172.2 177.1 179.9 184.0 
POrCOnit’ CHANG Osttvccsesvercevessorsccxscvectececcrnseeweesrreaus 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 1.6 2.2 3.4 2.8 1.6 2.3 
Food and beverages: 
INDOX is ovexseeseesess 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 157.7 161.1 164.6 168.4 173.6 176.8 180.5 
Percent change 2a 2.3 2.8 2 2.6 2.2 2.2 2.3 3.1 1.8 24 
Housing: 
INdOX:aies.. Cease oH 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 163.9 169.6 176.4 180.3 184.8 
POrcentiGhang@icen..ssatonasascetersvequresycatdevedseresses 27 2.5 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.3 2.2 3.5 4.0 2.2 25 
Apparel: 
MI COX cre nrrerashceeovcncesracn etree (cuasti nue <atarea = 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0 131.3 129.6 127.3 124.0 120.9 
Percent change 1.4 -.2 -1.0 -.2 9 dt -1.3 -1.3 -1.8 -2.6 2.5 
Transportation: 
HNGOX ER coarse naeeteetectavan cosas ete cvccvsarenchsaeadtix 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 144.4 153.3 154.3 152.9 157.6 
POrCOntiChanges..cscvsscesssscovarcccravsencebweescseueteenssaaas 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 -1.9 2.0 6.2 0.7 -9 3.1 
Medical care: 
VEAL arc aps esse caver vase scoesnpcecnnsevsnsucueseenstessdzvanandpessvecutl 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 250.6 260.8 272.8 285.6 297.1 
POCO CHANGE ssescassscesstersvoconsveenss swsecsaneeeconanecens 5.9 4.8 4.5 3.5 2.8 3.2 356 41 4.6 4.7 4.0 
Other goods and services: 
WAGOX zeae scsvets oven saccsvss iucettosayssyeversteeduasevipetenbebentaaey 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 258.3 271.1 282.6 293.2 298.7 
POICONt CHANGES ivtessscsceurvsastvwscveveveborens ocsteedersves ces Gy) 2.9 4.2 44 4.4 el 8.7 5.0 4.2 3.8 1.9 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
Wide xeetecvares thecerten cece wert dassoradvanccsedscitotvirinsteces 142.1 145.6 149.8 154.1 157.6 159.7 163.2 168.9 173.5 175.9 179.8 
Percent change 2.8 25 2.9 2.9 2.3 1.3 2.2 3.5 2.7 1.4 2.2 
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40. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


{1982 = 100] 
Annual average 2003 2004 
Grouping i= iz 
2002 | 2003 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Feb. | Mar.’ | Apr.P | May? | June” 
Einished Qoods....-ic:.<.cc.2s<<cecscussecvsavssss) 138.9 143.3} 143.0 143.0 143.7| 1440) 1455] 1445| 1445] 145.4] 145.3] 146.2 147.3} 149.1 148.7 
Finished consumer gOods..........esseeeee 139.4 145.3 | 145.0 145.1 145.9} 1464] 147.7) 1465} 146.7) 147.8 147.6] 148.7|) 150.2} 152.6 152.0 
Finished consumer foOdS..........:.sssseee 140.1 145.9 | 145.2 144.9} 1463] 148.0 151.0 150.1 150.3} 148.1 148.0} 150.3) 152.5 155.3 | 154.5 
Finshed consumer goods 
EXCIUGING [OOS none cceevsecncrectsverstecs-ee 138.8 144.7| 144.6 144.8) 1454] 1455) 146.2] 1448] 145.0 147.4) 147.1 147.7 | 148.9 151.1 150.7 
Nondurable goods less food................] 139.8 148.4 | 148.9 149.2 150.0 150.4) 149.4] 147.6} 148.2] 151.7| 151.3] 152.0} 154.0 157.0 | 156.3 
Durable’ Goods: se mvatetececceceeceterrssnersss 133.0 133.1 131.8) 131.7] 131.8] 131.1 1385.6 | 135.0} 134.3) 1343] 1343] 1348] 1343) 134.8) 135.0 
Capital equipment.............ceeeeseceseeeeees 139.1 139.5] 138.9] 138.9} 139.2 138.9} 140.8} 140.5 140.2| 1405} 140.8) 141.1 141.0 141.1 141.3 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components...................| 127.8 133.7 | 133.5] 133.7 | 134.1 134.1 | 134.1} 134.1 134.5 | 136.2) 137.1 137.9| 139.8) 141.9) 142.7 
Materials and components 
HOFIMANUTACHUNING!crscsecnceceoecscoree-anertvoreeceee 126.1 129.7} 1296] 129.2} 129.8} 129.8] 130.5] 130.7] 130.9} 131.9] 133.2] 134.1] 135.9] 137.3} 138.0 


Materials for food manufacturing... Sle 23:2, 134.4] 134.2] 133.3] 135.5] 137.4] 141.8] 141.6) 140.7) 1384] 138.9] 141.1] 146.1] 151.6] 151.9 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing..| 129.2 SOU AST.4 1 196:39)) 137,50) 136:4 137-50 |e oiee et o%-O) edt aO.2e mea ated 141.7] 143.2) 144.5 | 145.7 
Materials for durable manufacturing........, 124.7 127.9| 126.8) 127.1 127.5 | 1286] 129.5| 130.5) 131.2} 132.9] 137.0] 170.0) 143.5] 146.2) 147.9 
Components for manufacturing.............4.. 126.1 125.9| 126.0] 125.8] 125.8] 125.8] 125.8) 1258] 1258] 1259] 126.2] 126.2) 127.0} 127.4] 127.6 


Materials and components 

NORCONSMUCHOM: saersetserteteccensessrecresentesaceecs 151.3 153.6] 153.0] 153.6] 153.7] 155.0] 155.2) 155.6} 155.6] 156.2] 1583) 160.7| 163.6] 1662) 167.3 
Processed fuels and lubricants.. 96.3 eA Ghee Shee) ane Sbiche i Shae Shik ai hie |] Skee] aiKehS) |) nee alls 1221 123:7 
Containers.. sf Ua 153.7 | 154.1 153.8] 153.6] 153.5] 153.2] 1534] 153.5] 1539] 1538] 1541) 1543] 156.8] 158.0 
SUP lleSirereevecccscssrsciatesectsectssvssespertvereresseces) 138.9 1414.5| 144.5) 141.5] 141.2] 141.7] 141.9] 1426] 1428) 143.2} 143.8] 1448] 146.4] 147.2] 147.3 


Crude materials for further 


PIOCOSSING -.occccsccsccccessctsccpocccsscusesseush 108.1 135.3 136.5 132.6 131.3 134.7 138.3 137.0 141.1 147.8 148.3 149.7 | 154.1 159.6 | 162.3 

Foodstuffs and feedstuffs...........sccceees 99.5 113.5| 110.4] 107.6] 111.5] 119.0} 128.1] 125.7] 124.7] 117.1] 121.0] 130.8] 135.1; 142.1] 137.4 

Crude nonfood materials...........sscseserese 111.4 148.2} 1528] 148.2] 142.7| 1428] 141.1] 141.4] 149.5] 167.3} 1649] 159.8) 164.1] 1683) 176.6 
Special groupings: 

Finished goods, excluding foods................ 138.3 142.4) 142.2] 142.2| 142.7) 142.7] 143.8] 1428] 1428] 144.5| 1444| 144.9) 145.7] 147.2] 147.0 

Finished energy QOOdS........::sssscseseseeseeesees 88.8 102.0} 103.1] 103.4] 104.7] 105.2] 103.2] 100.4] 101.0) 106.0] 105.7] 107.0) 1093} 113.7] 112.8 


147.3 149.0} 1483] 148.2| 148.7] 149.0] 151.4] 151.0} 150.9) 1506] 150.6] 151.3) 152.0) 152.9] 152.7 
150.8 153.1 152.4] 152.3] 152.8} 153.3] 156.1] 155.5] 155.5] 1549] 1547] 155.7] 156.7] 158.1] 157.8 


Finished goods less energy 
Finished consumer goods less energy... 


Finished goods less food and energy........| 150.2 150.5| 1498] 149.8] 149.9] 149.7) 152.0] 151.7] 151.4) 151.8] 151.7} 152.0) 152.2) 1525] 152.5 
Finished consumer goods less food 

AMGIONGIGY sencccstaces cesveseverssecesseh-acadscknsusnas 157.6 15729) lord UGTA! 157.2| 157.0) 159.5} 159.2} 159.0] 159.4] 159.1 159.3} 159.7) 160.1 160.1 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 


and energy.... 177.5 177.9| 177.7| 177.8| 178.0) 177.8| 1786] 1785] 1789) 179.7) 179.1 179.0] 180.2} 180.6 | 180.3 


Intermediate materials less foods 


ANGMOONS rcvarseesrerseeaecacessvoseacsavesessencerensenct 128.5 134.2} 134.0] 1342] 1346] 13845] 1844] 13842) 134.7] 1865] 1374] 1382] 139.8) 141.7] 142.8 
Intermediate foods and feeds...  ahlisks 125.9 | 125.1 124.4] 125.0] 128.4] 131.9] 134.8] 134.1 132.2) 1325] 1364] 143.0] 147.6) 144.6 
Intermediate energy GOOG... 95.9 111.9] 111.3} 113.0] 1143] 1128] 110.7] 109.5] 1109) 115.8] 115.3) 115.3) 117.1 121.1 12277; 
Intermediate goods less enerQy......-..-.++ 134.5 137.7| 137.6] 137.4] 137.5] 138.0] 138.5] 138.8] 139.0) 169.8; 141.0} 142.1 144.0) 145.5] 146.1 
Intermediate materials less foods : 

AMCEMONGVecceserececresrstecearscereccsteraeanscistars 135.8 138.5| 138.4] 138.3] 138.4] 1387] 139.0] 139.2] 139.5] 140.4] 141.6) 1426] 1442) 145.5) 146.4 


Crude energy materials 102.0 147.2| 156.2] 148.7| 139.7] 1382] 134.3] 1325] 141.8| 163.5] 156.7| 147.1) 1563] 165.3} 178.0 
Crude materials less energy.. ea 108.7 123.4 119.4 118.0 1207 128.2 135.9 | 135.5 136.2 133.3 138.2 146.6 147.8 151.0 147.1 
Crude nonfood materials less energy........| 135.7 152.5| 146.3] 148.8] 151.8] 1555] 1595) 164.8} 170.1] 179.3] 187.2| 192.2) 185.3} 1783) 176.7 
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Current Labor Statistics; Price Data 


41. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 2003 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


2003 2004 
; i 
eee oey Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar.” Apr.P May? a June? 
a" a * =I = 
— | Total mining industries (December 1984=100)........::sssesessssesssreensncenes 129.0 144.6 139.5 133.9 138.5 145.0 153.8 
211 Oil and gas extraction(December 1985=100) ....cssseeseseseneeesseeessesees 155.1 181.1 172.4 161.3 168.6 180.1 195.3 
212 Mining, except oil and gas F 100.0 103.3 103.6 105.0 107.1 107.5 107.8 
213 Mining SUPPOFt ACtIVITICS...........ceececeeeeeeetteesereesertseeeeseretteeeeeeenens 100.0 101.2 100.6 100.9 99.9 100.5 102.2 
~ 137.7 138.9 139.3 140.2 141.8 143.4 143.0 
311 Cee Mic luea (Doearnce teeta" 00) Asa peerage ieee cal 141.1 139.3 139.9 142.1 145.8 148.9 148.3 
312 Beverage and tobacco MANUFACTUTING.......esesesereseressneesesssesesssesneseneneneny 100.0 101.4 100.9 100.4 101.7 101.2 101.3 
313 TOxtilenvilliSenccarvsesstessrestereeesersedoreans cal 100.0 100.4 100.3 100.3 100.5 100.8 101.4 
315 Apparel manufacturing ; 100.0 99.9 99.9 99.9 100.0 100.0 99.8 
316 Leather and allied product manufacturing (December 1984=100)......... 143.4 143.3 143.2 143.8 143.5 143.6 143.1 
321 Wood products MANufacturing.........-.s:eeseeeeeeeeeeeeetteerereresees re 100.0 99.3 102.5 105.7 108.1 110.2 108.4 
322 Paper manufacturing...........+++ 100.0 99.3 99.6 99.4 100.0 100.9 102.1 
323 Printing and related support activities 100.0 100.2 100.3 100.6 101.1 100.9 101.0 
324 Petroleum and coal products manufacturing (December 1984=100).... 117.5 131.5 130.7 134.3 141.5 152.3 143.9 
325 Chemical manufacturing (December 1984=100)........:escccsseeeeeeeeeeeees 165.3 167.0 167.7 168.6 169.2 170.1 A717. 
326 Plastics and rubber products manufacturing (December 1984=100).... 128.8 128.9 129.9 129.7 130.1 130.6 131.1 
331 Primary metal manufacturing (December 1984=100).........-..:sseeeeeeed 121.4 124.0 128.1 131.7 136.9 | 141.3 145.1 
332 Fabricated metal product manufacturing (December 1984=100) 133.7 134.6 135.3 136.6 | 138.6 140.7 142.0 
333 Machinery Manufacturing.........0..s.scerecssestesessensscessecescessevens vi 100.0 100.3 100.6 101.0 101.3 101.6 101.7 
334 Computer and electronic products MANUfAactUrind............ccseeeeenees 4 100.0 99.8 99.9 99.8 100.1 99.9 99.3 
335 Electrical equipment, appliance, and components manufacturing........ 100.0 100.2 100.8 101.6 102.7 103.5 103.6 
336 Transportation equipment MANUFACtUTING.........0cceeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeneeeenans 100.0 100.2 100.1 100.3 100.1 100.4 100.6 
337 Furniture and related product manufacturing(December 1984=100).... 147.6 147.4 147.8 148.5 149.1 150.9 152.9 
339 Miscellaneous manufacturing 100.0 100.5 100.9 100.8 101.1 100.9 101.0 
Retail trade } 
441 Motor vehicle and Darts dealers, .....-<....0...cccessserenesencnesenavestessrcsess 100.0 101.6 100.4 101.4 | 101.7 103.3 104.3 
442 Furniture and home furnishingS Stores.........:.sssseesseeecseeeeneeenersserens 100.0 99.5 99.9 100.2 100.6 101.1 102.8 
443 Electronics and appliance stores....... a 100.0 101.4 102.7 103.4 94.1 95.8 98.9 
446 Health and personal care stores..... 100.0 99.6 99.2 99.1 98.7 | 98.3 97.5 
447 Gasoline stations (June 2001=100). se 47.9 45.5 43.3 So. | 52.6 | 50.3 59.0 
454 INOFISIOFS 1OTOMBIS oocieioe ccc cvomccentecanestneeteaendscupsedssaeusinesunesecrcomenexn 100.0 102.9 102.7 119.1 | 108.6 106.3 106.8 
| 
Transportation and warehousina | 
481 Air transportation (December 1992=100)..........ccssssseeeeseceresereeessenes 162.7 163.3 163.7 | 162.8 | 162.1 162.2 163.1 
ABB 1 © Water tanSOOmalOni ce. scsucavcsxcecenuurescoumvsescpvecrssh ovanuvaervacsarspecsvssiens 100.0 99.0 98.7 | 98.9 99.7 100.3 100.3 
491 Postal’sérvicd (SUME 1969= 1100). ..cccsscscncocsecscsaserectraxcnserecesveveusqcaed 155.0 155.0 155.0 | 155.0 | 155.0 | 155.0 155.0 
| 
Utilities } 
221 WITS Sr nctascece erste ananetasiicerevandsce anetie Tetra coos taausniavarehanigunce Teka 100.0 101.7 102.0 101.1 102.0 103.3 106.7 
Health care and social assistance 
6211 Office of physicians (December 1996=100)...........ssceeseeeeneeeneeeneeeees 112.8 114.1 114.1 114.0 114.3 114.2 114.4 
6215) Medical and diagnostic labOratorieS........s:scccesscseeesesceneseueesaueennesens 100.0 100.3 99.8 99.9 100.0 99.8 100.2 
6216} Home health care services (December 1996=100).........:ccsessssseeennne 119.0 119.5 119.5 119.6 | 119.7 119.7 119.7 
622| Hospitals (December 1992=100) 4 137.6 139.5 139.5 139.7 140.3 140.7 140.8 
6231 NEUSE COr OTOH OS isesanccnreetiav chascestcvawasubue sik eneuanecksvs ceseikepancsssts 100.0 101.2 101.5 101.8 101.6 101.6 101.3 
62321 Residential mental retardation facilitioS.........cccccececseeeeeeeeueesenesnneenne 100.0 100.1 99.9 99.9 99.9 100.6 99.9 
Other services industries | 
511 Publishing industries, Except INtOrnet .........csccsecesseseeeteeenssenreeresees 100.0 100.9 | 101.1 | 101.2 101.5 101.4 101.3 
515 Broadcasting, except Internet..........006 ic 100.0 97.8 98.4 | 100.0 100.8 102.4 103.6 
517 Telecommunications.............+ tr 100.0 100.4 100.0 99.8 100.2 99.9 100.0 
5182| Data processing and related ServiCeS..........1606000 ae 100.0 99.9 100.2 100.1 100.2 100.7 99.3 
523 | — Security. commodity contracts, and like ACtiVItV.......cceeeese0s . 100.0 101.8 101.7 101.5 101.8 102.3 102.9 
§3112 Lessors or nonresidental buildings (except miniwarehouse)... 100.0 99.1 99.4 99.0 101.8 102.3 101.5 
5312] Offices of real estate agents and brokers........ccseeseseeeerene ae 100.0 100.0 100.2 100.3 100.9 100.9 100.9 
5313 Real: 6State SUD Bort ACUVINGS: cxvarsnarrssraccsunss suerevsspscciexecerchaasivsivess 100.0 100.1 100.3 101.6 101.6 102.0 97.6 
§321 Automotive equipment rental and leasing (June 2001=100) 109.1 107.9 110.5 106.7 105.4 104.4 105.2 
5411 Legal services (December 1996=100)........:ccscssseeseeseeeenee sc 126.5 131.4 132.1 131.8 131.9 131.8 131 8 
541211 Offices of certified public ACCOUNTANTS. .....:..ssceccecserssererecnseeencecseened 100.0 100.8 101.3 101.1 101.2 101.3 101.1 
5413) Architectural, engineering, and related services ; 
(DECEMES! 1896m1 OO). yc cvaccsacccrsayshtrastasiaiasanverprasieartasearceet 125.3 125.7 126.6 126.7 126.6 126.3 126.4 
54181 AGVSi Meine GOONGIGS, caccscetecravanetenica daca caveess rks tionmieeree Reed 100.0 99.6 99.5 99.8 99.9 100.1 100.1 
5613 Employment services (December 1996=100)........c.cccccceceeceueeeeeeeueed 112.1 112.1 112.0 W258 114.0 113.4 414.1 
S151!) Travel AQSNSS ris a0 cacccencsenesavaveacrasnenvenenvs rr 100.0 99.0 100.7 100.5 98.6 98.3 96.9 
SOT72|! — CEMOMACOVIS SS sa vrsiscsscaccetachnccezascabatccdeacivesuanchatalausiviess +e} 100.0 100.3 100.4 100.6 100.5 100.5 101 4 
5621| Waste collection 100.0 100.8 100.8 100.8 101.9 101.9 101.8 
Accommodation (December 1996=100)... ; ; 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry Classification System 
(NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) system. 
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42. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
a Cen een peers 


index 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 
Finished goods | 
Otaleernscetacencietee cee ee eT 124.7 125.5 127.9 131.3 131.8 130.7 133.0 138.0 140.7 138.9 143.3 
OOS sive cnvansanasccstectevercsva ti vansetses seacaceossscaedestecceece 125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 134.3 135.1 137.2 141.3 140.1 146.0 
EADOI QV -treretereatveseanct ens ace tacceee svcastnt eos cre seeaeeteeace 78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 75.1 78.8 94.1 96.8 88.8 102.0 
Other. 135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.4 143.7 146.1 148.0 150.0 150.2 150.5 
Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 
116.2 118.5 124.9 125.7 125.6 123.0 123.2 129.2 129.7 127.8 133.7 
115.6 118.5 119.5 125.3 123.2 123.2 120.8 119.2 124.3 123.3 134.4 
84.6 83.0 84.1 89.8 89.0 80.8 84.3 101.7 104.1 95.9 111.9 
123.8 127.1 135.2 134.0 134.2 133.5 133.1 136.6 136.4 135.8 138.5 
102.4 101.8 102.7 113.8 Asti 96.8 98.2 120.6 121.3 108.1 135.3 
108.4 106.5 105.8 121.5 112.2 103.9 98.7 100.2 106.2 99.5 113.5 
76.7 (2 69.4 85.0 87.3 68.6 78.5 122.1 122.8 102.0 147.5 
94.1 97.0 105.8 105.7 103.5 84.5 91.1 118.0 101.8 101.0 116.8 
43. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 
[2000 = 100] 
SITC 2003 2004 
R Industry + + —- 
ev. 3 June | July | Aug. t. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
L g- | p' y 
0| Food and live animals............ 107.5 | 107.1 107.6 | 112.1 11225) 115.25) 116.55) 1177-0) TS:911 122570 126.0) | 26:6) 2c. 
01 Meat and meat preparations... 102.9) 1046} 1089) 117.2] 123.5] 125.6} 123.0} 1228] 125.0] 127.1] 1263] 126.3] 126.3 
04} Cereals and cereal preparations... | 118.6] 115.4) 115.7] 1242] 119.4] 125.6) 130.8) 131.6] 135.2 | 189.6) 147.7] 146.0} 141.4 
05) Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 99.6} 101.2 99.7} 101.4} 103.2} 102.8; 103.2) 103.1 108.4 | 110.1) 109.5) 113.2] 110.7 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels...........:ssessee { 103.9] 103.9] 102.3] 1062] 111.2) 1163] 1169] 120.2) 1223] 129.0) 132.8] 132.7] 125.0 
22| Oilseeds and OleagGiNOUS frUitS.........:cecsessesecesesteeestssesees 122.7] 1248] 109.2) 121.1] 136.7} 150.9} 1525] 157.2} 160.9] 181.6] 197.1] 199.0} 168.5 
2A MR CONK ANG WOO ereccunascaccaaresrvaatecsscssarcutsssescrearcenecedranscoucess 90.4 90.6 90.9 91.6 92.0 92.5 93.7 94.5 95.6 96.5 97.6 98.1 97.9 
25| Pulp and waste paper...... 90.1 85.5 85.3 88.8 90.8 91.9 91.7 91.7 92.5 94.2 98.8} 100.2 99.8 
26| Textile fibers and their waste... wx] 108.2) 106.2) 107.0) 109.6'| 121-4) 1285)  1212:)) 123.71) 122:2)" 12T:9i 11 5:Ou aos 10:0 
28|  Metalliferous ores and Metal SCrAD......cseseeeeeseeee? 109.0] 112.3] 117.8) 119.9] 121.1] 129.6] 1366] 1489] 1568] 171.4] 1762] 171.8] 164.5 
3] Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 107.6} 109.8} 1149] 1087] 1082] 1063) 110.7} 120.5} 119.3] 123.0] 123.1] 134.8) 130.1 
32 Coal, COKE, ANd DrIQUEHIES.........ssscsesesersessessensessacseseneees 112.1 111.2 111.2 111.6 111.6 111.6 112.9 - - = - - - 
33] Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...| 102.7} 105.9} 113.0} 104.2| 104.1 101.2} 106.2; 116.8] 114.7] 120.1 119.8} 135.0] 127.6 
5| Chemicals and related products, 1.6.8. ......sssessseseeeneeeed 100.8 99.6 | 100.0) 100.3} 100.7} 100.9} 101.4] 1029) 104.0) 104.0] 105.6] 105.8} 106.1 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products 104.8} 1058} 1055] 1054} 1059) 106.5] 105.8] 105.4] 105.3} 105.5} 105.8} 105.8) 106.0 
55| —_ Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations. 97.3 97.5 97.6 98.2 98.9 99.4} 100.1 104.3 | 104.2) 1043] 1042] 104.2] 104.0 
57| — Plastics in primary fOrMS .......ssesscesseesseeesceeseeees 96.6 95.1 94.8 95.4 95.5 95.8 96.5 98.3] 1009) 1021] 1022] 1031] 103.6 
58] — Plastics in nonprimary forms....... 98.8 98.4 98.4 98.2 98.3 97.1 97.2 96.8 97.2 97.4 96.9 96.7 96.2 
59) Chemical materials and products, 1.6.8. ...cssesssseeseees 101.6} 102.0} 1019] 101.9] 1024) 102.5] 102.6} 105.0} 105.2} 1048) 105.1} 105.3] 105.2 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials... 100.0 99.9} 100.0} 100.2} 100.3} 100.7) 100.8) 101.7) 103.0) 104.1 | 105.7) 106.5) 106.6 
62 Rubber manufactures, 1.6.8. ....ccseccscsseessecsssseesereseesenes 110.1 110.1 109.5 109.2 109.2 109.5 109.9 110.4 110.9 110.4 110.9 110.8 111.4 
64| Paper. paperboard. and articles of paper. pulp. 
ANG DADO DOA Giccsmadacauerestesassecreri wanes 98.3 98.5 98.3 98.3 97.4 97.9 97.6 97.9 97.8 97.9 98.8 99.1 99.5 
66| Nonmetallic mineral manufactures. n.e.s. 100.4| 100.4} 100.2 99.5 99.5 99.7 99.8 99.7 99.6 99.7 99.7 99.4 99.9 
SSI INOMENTOUS INELAIS ercccacecesccsvsecsevecesstecsecceccuenvesssvssuvssnesenss 80.3 79.8 80.9 81.6 81.9 83.4 84.5 85.9 90.9 94.1 98.1 97.6 95.0 
7| Machinery and transport equipMENt...........ceseeeneeneees 98.0 97.9 97.9 97.7 97.7 97.8 97.9 98.1 98.3 98.4 98.4 98.4 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment... | 107.4| 107.4] 107.5} 107.9} 1085} 108.7] 109.3} 109.4} 109.4; 1086} 1086} 108.7 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries..........-++. 103.2} 103.2) 103.1 103.1 103.3} 103.4} 1039} 104.0) 104.2} 105.1 105.5 | 105.4 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
ANA MACHINE PALtS.......ccccseccreeeseseeeeeeeseseseees 102.4} 1025) 1025) 1026) 1026) 1028) 1028] 1033] 103.5) 104.0) 104.5] 104.7] 104.8 
75| Computer equipment and office machines. 88.1 88.2 88.0 87.8 87.9 88.0 88.6 87.7 88.2 88.4 88.5 88.5 88.5 
76} Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipmert.... 93.8 93.4 93.4 93.3 92.8 92.2 92.0 92.6 92.5 92.4 92.3 92.3 92.3 
77| Electrical machinery and equipment.. Ss 89.7 89.8 89.8 89.4 88.6 88.2 88.1 88.0 88.3 88.6 88.5 88.5 88.3 
ES MO VONUC CS ruccrcnectcncsnsececteraccctonsrmraxcsaccccronoseseercecseiesasyd 101.1} 101.3} 101.3} 101.4} 101.5] 101.6} 101.5] 101.7] 101.9} 101.9} 102.3} 102.4) 102.4 
87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 
instruments and apparatus... 102.2} 102.4} 102.3} 102.2} 102.1} 102.3} 102.3} 102.2} 102.3} 102.3} 102.2} 102.1] 102.0 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


44. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


(2000 = 100) 
SITC 2003 2004 
Industry gs ae 
Rev. 3 June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
0} Food and live animals............:c.cccsssseceseneeeceneeesensesees 99.4 100.2 99.5 100.0 100.3 100.0 101.0 102.2 104.7 ets 106.4 ‘% 105.9 105.5 
01] Meat and meat preparations.......cccsccsssseseeseesssererecees 102.9] 1066] 1082|) 1128] 115.2] 117.2] 120.4] 117.7] 1180] 120.4] 121.7) 125.1 126.5 
03} Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 

aquatic invertebrates... saan latins 81.3 83.5 82.3 82.2 79.8 79.3 79.2 78.2 80.0 83.3 85.0 83.5 83.9 
05} Vegetables, fruit, and rus, aaed fresh 0 or rae Lee rraechy 108.9 106.9 105.5 105.0 106.4 108.9 109.4 112.3 115.7 111.3 109.5 105.5 101.8 

07| Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 
TNOTOOfinan causes eiennnsac neon cola sncuaailaeaardncn den cccadvoned 94.8 95.3 96.6 98.6 95.5 93.1 96.0 100.1 101.9 101.7 103.3 102.5 108.0 
1| Beverages and tObacco............sceecsecessreseseeeeneeeseeees J 103.9] 104.1) 104.0] 104.0} 104.3} 104.4] 104.4] 104.7| 105.0} 105.3} 105.3] 105.4] 105.2 
11 BeVErages. .....ccseceeesereeee 103.7 104.0 103.9 103.9 104.2 104.2 104.3 104.9 105.2 105.5 105.5 105.7 105.6 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fUelS..........:sseseeeed 99.5) 100.7) 100.5] 106.1) 1042} 104.5} 107.9} 109.5) 114.1 120.0 | 122.9) 127.2) 125.4 
24 GORA WOO dieses ces cts sateen tesnebenpasonsvaviasastincnsceteseesi cerns 94.4} 100.1 99.3} 113.0} 106.2] 1032] 1080} 1089] 115.7] 123.3) 127.8] 139.0] 136.0 
25] PUI ANG WaStOIDA DCM cs csceccvevescecevensestsesierexasesscececeatanteues 95.3 93.6 91.9 90.4 90.8 91.9 92.8 93.3 91.9 95.4/ 100.8) 103.4) 106.0 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap. ie 99.7 100.3 102.9 103.7 104.3 108.7 115.3 124.2 134.6 148.0 148.2 143.5 140.3 
29| Crude animal and vegetable materials, 1.€.S. ws 104.9 99.4 96.8 95.7 95.1 94.8 99.6 98.9 99.5 99.7 99.3} 102.1 98.0 
3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 101.7} 106.0] 106.5] 101.5) 101.3} 1033] 1082) 117.3} 117.7} 120.8) 120.8) 131.3) 130.8 
33] Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 97.6| 103.4} 105.6 99.4} 100.1 102.3} 106.9} 1140] 114.5} 120.0} 120.0} 131.2} 129.8 
34) Gas, natural ANd MANUFACTUFEM.......cseccsersresetseseeteeenees 1 130.1 121.5) 1088 114.4 106.2 106.6 113.9 138.0 137.1 122.9 123.3 129.5 135.1 


5| Chemicals and related products, 1.6.5. .......:sessesssseeeens 4 100.1} 100.0 99.2 99.2/ 100.2} 100.8; 101.1) 103.0} 103.4; 103.8} 103.5] 1034; 103.8 
52} — Inorganic CHEMICAIS. ........s.sesssseseeeees gi 

53} — Dying, tanning, and coloring materials... 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products..... 

55] Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... I i z i 4 : E 
57 Plastics Iniprimany fOr: .svcssesssssccrtssvoccvevscssecessocesesosestere 106.1} 104.3} 103.1] 102.7} 105.6] 105.6; 105.5/ 1044] 1052; 106.9| 105.5; 106.0) 105.1 
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58] Plastics in nonprimary forms. 100.8} 101.3} 101.4] 101.4} 101.7} 101.7} 101.8} 102.1 102.4| 102.9; 102.9} 102.7| 102.8 
59] Chemical materials and products, 1.0.5. ...ccescseeeeeeeee 92.3 93.3 91.9 91.8 92.3 93.1 93.3 94.3 94.9 95.8 95.5 95.2 95.3 
6) Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials...) 94.4 94.9 95.4 95.7 96.5 97.4 97.8 98.9} 101.4} 103.6) 105.5} 106.9] 105.8 
62| Rubber Manufactures, 1.6.8. ......sescccssssssssssessenssscsaseceens 99,2 98.6 98.5 98.5 98.5 98.6 98.8 99.0 99.2 99.7 99.9} 100.0} 100.1 

64| Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, | 
and paperboard... ays SPsat a wtoavassrty 93.5 93.2 94.9 94.5 94.7 94.2 93.7 94.1 94.5| 95.0 94.8 95.5 95.4 


66 Nonmetallic mineral manutactires, n.e.s. 


68} Nonferrous metals........ Se mecont 78.0 79.1 80.7 82.0 85. 1 87.7 92.3 97. O| 102.6] 105.8] 107.3] 102.5 
69| Manufactures of Metals, 1.€.S. ...cceesseeeseeeceseseeeeeeeeees 98.3 98.2 98.4 98.5 98.7 99.1 99.5 99.7} 100.3; 101.1 102.3} 1023] 102.2 
7| Machinery and transport CqUIPMENT...........:cccceseseeesesees 95.8 95.7 95.6 95.5 95.3 95.4 95.3 95.4 95.5 95.5 95.2 95.2 95.3 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries..............44 101.4) 1026} 1025] 1022] 1024] 1033} 1036] 1049] 106.4) 106.7} 106.5} 106.7] 106.5 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
BNIGMACIWNG Peart Ssnaz.svarescerscaccsnestuacvesevvnvurvraversevesstevous 4 100.8) 100.8; 100.4] 100.2} 100.4; 100.9} 101.2} 101.8} 1025} 1033] 1034] 1034] 103.1 
75) Computer equipment and office MACHINES... 81.8 80.6 80.6 80.5 78.6 78.5 78.2 78.0 78.0 rae § 76.5 76.4 76.3 
76| = Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and EQUIPMEN........sesesereeenee 89.3 88.7 88.8 88.6 87.7 87.5 86.7 86.4 85.4 85.1 84.9 84.9 84.8 
77| — Electrical machinery and equipmert... fs 95.4 96.1 96.0 96.0 95.9 96.0 95.3 95.4 95.7 95.6 94.9 94.8 94.7 
78 FROG VOIMCIOS:.. sascanasts vasszevases sevgyeesnavadeetatvacsavancsatauasvenssned 100.7 100.7 100.7 100.6 101.3 101.4 101.6 101.9 101.9 102.0 102.2 102.2 102.5 
85 POOUW REM 3 vy coca. cavinvsucancnce sop sbeiev evi verniahetetvaundsaresenedavnusaas 100.0 99.9 99.8 99.9 100.0 100.1 100.1 100.5 100.5 100.6 100.6 100.6 100.6 


88) Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
BN ODHCR QOOKR, WG Gs azauesascaresdisaudsrsrisscisvartengtvesieecih 
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45. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


[2000 = 100} 
—————— 
2003 
Category os 
June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
~ —. _—— 
ALL COMMODITIES oiceces: scaversscssscesevovanterecomtictceccess 99.5 99.4 99.4 99.8} 100.0} 1005} 100.8} 101.5] 102.2) 103.0] 103.7] 104.1] 103.5 
Foods, feeds, and beverages. ..........sssssecevercecceseed 111.3 110.8 109.4 115.3 117.2 121.4 122.4) 123.1 125.6 | 130.5 | 135.1 | 136.0} 129.7 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages. ..........:..+4 111.2 | 111.0} 109.5) 116.3] 118.4] 122.8) 123.8) 124.6] 127.2] 132.4] 137.3] 138.4] 131.5 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 113.1 109.3 108.5} 106.5} 105.6 107.5 108.5} 109.5; 110.7} 112.1] 113.8] 113.4) 112.3 
Industrial supplies and materials...........:ccccesssserees 100.1 99.6 | 100.0} 100.2} 101.0} 101.7} 102.5] 105.1) 106.4} 108.1} 109.2] 110.3] 109.5 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 104.4 | 104.7) 105.5) 107.3) 113.3] 119.0] 117.5] 1186] 1166] 117.2] 114.9] 113.9] 111.2 
FUGIS ANG UDCA: ac.ctravesecsesttertetcsorssanctecesesss> 97.0 97.0 100.4 97.6 97.5 96.4 99.0} 106.1} 106.5) 108.9} 110.2] 1183] 115.0 
Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials.................. 100.7 | 100.0} 100.1 100.5} 101.1 101.7 | 102.5] 104.7} 106.4] 108.1) 109.4} 109.9] 109.5 
Selected building materials...............csssessseesseseeceed 96.3 97.5 98.0 98.4 98.8 99.1 99.5 98.7 | 100.9} 102.3} 103.2) 103.5] 102.8 
CapitaliQoOdS =. csncasascessssasouinardtenens<steccceacches 97.6 97.7 97.7 97.5 97.3 97.3 97.5 97.5 97.8 98.0 98.1 98.1 98.1 
Electric and electrical generating equipment ole aLOTKG 101.8 101.6 101.7 101.7 | 101.7 101.7} 102.0} 101.9] 102.0] 101.5} 101.3] 101.6 
Nonelectrical MaChiNery.....0esenccccssecrasrssssese 94.5 94.6 94.5 94.3 93.9 93.9 94.1 93.9 94.3 94.5 94.6 94.7 94.6 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................41 101.6 | 101.8) 101.8) 101.8) 101.9} 101.9} 101.8} 101.9] 102.0] 101.9} 102.2] 102.3] 102.3 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive...............0 99.6 99.6 99.4 99.4 99.8} 100.0 99.9} 100.2} 100.1} 100.2} 100.4) 100.4 | 100.4 
Nondurables, manufactured............... --| 98.8 98.8 98.7 98.5 99.0 99.4 99.2 99.9 99.9 99.9} 100.1 | 100.1 99.9 
Durables, manUfactured:...:...<--tereseesaccnncsvessvovonned 100.1 100.2 99.9} 100.1 100.3 | 100.3; 100.3) 100.1} 100.0} 100.1 | 100.5} 100.6} 100.6 
Agricultural COMMOGItIES.......... cece ceceseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 110:0)) 109:9") 108:89) 114.7) 117.5) 122.2) 122.7 | 1238:5') 126.3 | 129,57 | 133.3 | 184.05), 127.8 
Nonagricultural COMMOGItIES.............ceeeeeeeeeeeee need 98.7 98.6 98.7 98.6 98.7 98.8 99.1 99.8} 100.4} 100.9} 101.4} 101.7} 101.6 


46. U.S. import price indexes by end-use ca 


[2000 = 100] 
2004 2004 
Category 
June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May | June 
4 t Ho + LL 
ELEC OMMODIN ES snsacacsescesscusacissuesteaseneanspresscscacecors 96.2 96.7 96.7 96.2 96.3 96.8 97.5 99.0 99.4} 100.2) 100.4] 101.8) 101.6 
Foods, feeds, and Deverages..............ssceeneceneeee eed 100.7 101.5 101.3 101.8 | 101.9 102.4 | 103.2 103.7 105.3 105.9 | 107.2 106.8 106.3 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages................| 107.1 107.7} 107.6} 108.3] 109.0] 109.7; 110.9] 112.0] 113.4) 1129] 1142) 114.1 113.6 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 86.6 88.0 87.4 87.6 86.3 86.0 86.0 85.1 87.2 90.1 91.6 90.3 89.9 
| 
Industrial supplies and materials...............c0sceeeeseees 98.2 100.2 | 100.5 98.9 99.5} 100.7} 103.6} 108.5] 110.0) 112.7] 1138) 119.5] 118.8 
Fuels and MUD CANS :o<ceresscncecstoncerecersncecrecsecser conser 100.3} 103.9} 104.2 99.4 | 100.1 102.0} 107.2| 116.5] 117.0] 1202) 120.3); 130.7) 130.2 
Petroleum and petroleum products.................++ 96.4) 101.4| 103.2 97.2 98.8} 100.9} 106.0} 113.7} 1143} 120.1 119.6 | 130.8] 129.5 
Paper and paper base StOCKS...........::ssccsecceeeeeeeee| 94.1 93.6 94.7 94.0 94.0 93.9 93.9 94.1 94.2 95.6 96.8 98.2 98.8 
Materials associated with nondurable 
Supplies and materials..........csccccceseescereesereeeees 103.0 102.9 102.3 102.5} 103.4) 104.2 104.4/| 1047) 1048) 105.4) 105.1 105.2 105.8 
Selected building materials...........:.sccseesesseseeeeeteeey 96.7 | 101.8} 102.7} 110.3} 109.5] 108.1 108.0 | 106.8} 113.7] 1184) 120.2) 123.6] 120.2 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods.. 92.2 92.2 92.9 93.4 94.4 96.4 99.2 104.5 109.5 | 1149] 121.4 126.0 123.8 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods............. 98.2 97.9 97.3 97.5 97.7 98.1 98.2 98.5 99.2 99.3 99.2 99.0 99.0 
Capital qOOdSiaseeererrene-tuassesssenccntsscecovesveseessecncer’ 93.8 93.8 93.6 93.5 93.0 93.3 92.9 93.1 93.1 93.1 92.6 92.6 92.5 
Electric and electrical generating equipment........../ 96.6 96.8 96.6 95.8 96.2 96.5 96.8 97.4 97.9 97.8 97.2 97.1 97.0 
Nonelectrical MaChinery.........:escesesseseseeseeseeseeeeeed 92.3 92.3 92.1 92.1 91.4 91.6 91.1 91.2 91.2 91.2 90.5 90.5 90.4 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines...............+. 100.6 | 100.6} 100.6} 100.5} 101.2} 101.2} 101.4) 101.6) 101.7} 101.8) 102.0} 102.0} 102.2 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive...............++4 98.1 98.1 97.9 97,9 97.9 98.1 98.1 98.6 98.7 98.7 98.6 98.5 98.5 
Nondurables, manufactured............:::ceseseseeeseeseress 99.8 99.9 99.8 99.7 99.8 | 100.0} 100.1 101.1 101.2 | 101.3} 101.0} 100.9} 100.9 
Durables, manufactured.............:csccecsessersceererereed 96.5 96.3 96.2 96.2 96.1 96.2 96.2 96.3 96.3 96.3 96.3 93.0 96.2 
Nonmanufactured consumer gOOd6............::0000++ 95.2 95.7 95.6 95.7 95.8 95.8 96.2 95.9 96.2 96.4 96.4 97.3 96.8 
47. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 
[2000 = 100, unless indicated otherwise] 
C. 2001 2002 : 2003 2004 
atego T T 
ae Dec. Mar. | June | Sept. Dec. Mar. | June | Sept. Dec. Mar. 
Alf freight (IMDOUMG), ....:-<s.soeesvecerssecneorssnatesanesooseastsreaas 95.1 93.9 98.3 | 100.3 105.9 | 108.8 109.4 112.5 112.9 116.2 
Air freight (OULDOUNG).......00ccccccseceerssescsecssserennasseres 97.8 95.9 98.4 97.3 95.4 97.2 95.4 95.5 94.9 96.2 
Inbound air passenger fares (Dec. 2003 = 100).......... - = = = 100.0 105.1 
Outbound air passenger fares (Dec. 2003 = 100))....... 100.0 99.3 
117.7} 118.9 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


Ocean liner freight (iNDOUNG).........2--ceseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeens 
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48. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


[1992 = 100] 
Item 2001 2002 [ 2003 2004 
as = — 
I M il IV + I I Ml IV | ll il IV ! 
Business 
Output per hour Of all PErSONS..........csecesesereeseseerereesees 116.8 an leere 118.2 120.4) 122.8 123.3 124.7 125.4) 126.4| 128.6 131.3 131.9 133.5 
Compensation per NOUur..........:ssccscccceesssseeseresereverons 138.2 | 139.1 140.1 1414.5} 121.8) 142.6) 143.1 143.8 | 145.5) 147.4) 148.9] 150.3] 152.4 
Real compensation per NOUur.........00scccreseeseeeseeeeereees 112.5} 1124] 112.9] 114.2) 114.1 113;7°) 143.5 | ASS AIS SaaS t 115.6 | 1164] 117.1 
Unit labor costs : : 118.2 | 1186] 117.6] 115.5 | 115.7] 114.7] 114.7) 115.1 114.6} 113.4] 113.9] 114.2 
Unit nonlabor payMents...........csesseeseeecsseeeeeeteeeeeeees 107.1 109.6| 109.5] 112.0] 115.0] 115.8] 117.9] 119.3] 120.0) 121.5] 1246] 124.8] 125.9 
Implicit price detlator:c.:.-s2-.-e-vas-sresvessercsrssseserssee-sd 114.1 115.0| 115.2) 115.5) 115.3] 115.7] 115.9] 1165] 1169] 117.2} 1176] 1180] 118.6 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour Of all PErSONS.........seseecseeeetseneeseeeees W1Gi4s\— 147.3)" 147.80" 119.63) 122.6 122.8 124.2 124.9 126.0 127.9 | 130.8 131.6 132.8 
Compensation per hour.......... 137.5 | 138.3) 1389.3} 140.7} 141.1 141.9] 142.4] 143.2) 1446] 146.3] 148.0] 149.5] 151.2 
Real compensation per NOUur............:ssseseeeeserereeneeeee 441.9) F447) | 14238)" 493.5)" 448:54 13-25)" 192.97), 813-0 Sat 14.2) 1149) 195.9) 1164 
WNIGIADOICOSIS eevenettcerecsesesesvenewtecs atte ae seventavectewer Axa 118.1 17:95) V8.3) ait763) tot 1156] 1146] 1146) 1148] 1144] 112.8] 1136] 113.9 
Unit nGnADOr PayMeNtS; <.:-cocecuscs-cc-venennusssumnanconsans 408.6 | 111.2} 111.0] 113.4] 1169] 117.6] 119.9} 121.3) 122.2] 123.4) 126.5| 126.1 127.4 
Implicit PriG@ le flAatOl. srscwcecses-uspneeucseserescvereeresesesct=s 1146) 115.5] 115.6] 1160] 115.8] 1163] 1166) 117.1 S175 | W177 | 18a 118.2] 118.9 
Nonfinancial corporations 
Output per hour of all EMPlOyeeS........-.ceeceeeerereneeeered 121.3] 121.9] 122.7] 125.0} 126.4] 128.3] 129.8 131.4 132.2 135.3 | 138.4 139.8 140.6 
Compensation per NOUur...........ssssccscsccssessssesecsreeeees 136.2 | 137.7] 139.0} 138.1 139.6 | 140.6| 142.0) 143.3] 145.3] 147.1 148.5) 150.3 
Real compensation per hour. 110.1 Hit-ON a2. 3 a a 141.31) 449.6 | 1124] 112.4.) 918:5))> 444 115.0 | 115.4 
TOtal UT COSTS acy caserescevsrs tee reterancsneae vanes acasreeetendss oth 111.3] 112.0) 111.3] 111.0] 109.6) 109.2|} 109.0} 109.0| 107.6} 106.6} 106.5 |}- 107.1 
UAB ON COSIS sc atecrasteara seacetutcecracenrerreeesasacctmearerecaay 111.8) 112.2) 111.2} 109.3} 1088] 1083) 108.1 108.4) 107.4; 106.3| 106.2} 106.9 
Unit nonlabor costs... 7 1098 | 1114.9] 117.4] 111.9] 111.5] 111.5] 117.3] 1107] 108.0] 107.4) 1075) 107% 
MDISTESONES ys cececcc sr aveavsencpoveresicharsrsasnsescccescrpesaVanncneavart@nncs 91.2 87.2 96.4] 105.3; 112.3|} 111.8} 116.2) 1140} 130.7| 143.4] 147.4| 147.1 
Unit nonlabor payMents...........scscccssseescessssecseeeereseeee 104.8 | 104.9} 107.4; 110.1 CUZ TTC) 1926 eG aa 117.0} 1182] 118.3 
Implictt: price deflator. acres e-w ee saeaxreewanensvasesersverzes 109.5 | 109.8] 109.9] 109.5} 109.8} 109.4} 1096) 109.5} 109.6| 109.9| 1102 | 110.7 
Manufacturing 
Output per hour of all PErSONS............sceeseeeseeeseteeeesees 135.0 136.0 |} 137.3] 140.5] 144.0 146.3 148.5 149.5 151.4| 152.6) 156.4 158.2 159.3 
Compensation per NOUL.....:.:0s.0cssesccssssescrnasssesssennne] 138.6 | 137.4) 137.5 | 1839.7) 141.1 143.3 144.6 146.5 149.0 151.2 153.2 155.8 158.1 
Real compensation per NOU/............:.seeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeee 118.0 | 1188, 119.6) 121.4 
UF TAD OR COSTS» sereenusaeexcussatnedirahsscceees cp eceeeeeensesteurerss 


49. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1996 = 100] 
Item | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 1997 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 
—t- — a eS eS 
Private business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour Of all PErSOMS...........ceeeeeeeeseeereseeeenee 75.8 90.2 91.3 94.8 95.4 96.6 97.3 102.2} 105.0 TOV.71 33) Oe iee: 
Output per unit of capital services. 103.3 99.7 96.5 98.0 98.7} 100.4 99.8) 100.3} 99. 3) 98.2 96.6 92.8 
Multifactor productivity... oa 88.8 95.5 94.5 96.7 97.1 98.2 98.4 101.2) 102. 5) 103.4 105.0 103.9 
URDU: strasessersestengrstorsraeesaseascoteaus ¥adoeins deh awasSanepsiaavas 59.4 83.6 82.6 85.7 88.5 92.8 95.8} 105.2{ 110.5} 115.7] 120.4] 120.2 
Inputs: 
Labor input..... 71.9 89.4 88.3 89.3 91.8 95.6 98.0} 103.5; 106.1 109.0} 110.1 109.5 
Capital services....... 57.6 83.8 85.7 87.5 89.7 92.5 96.0} 104.9) 111.8) 117.9] 124.5] 129.6 
Combined units of labor and capita input.. 67.0 87.5 87.4 88.7 91.1 94.6 97.3; 104.0) 107.9} 110.9) 114.7) 115.7 
Capital per hour of all persons... 73.4 90.4 94.6 96.8 96.6 96.2 97.5} 101.9} 105.8) 109.7) 114.8) 121.1 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour Of all PEFSONS....ccccceereeeeerereeeeeend 77.3 90.3 91.4 94.8 95.3 96.5 97.5} 102.0} 104.7} 107.1 110.3) 111.6 
Output per unit of capital services. »| 107.6} 100.4 97.0 98.2 99.0} 100.4} 100.0} 100.0 99.0 97.6 95.9 92.0 
Multifactor ae A xba Maa RGN esi eiaan ah eVecanetige (WAVES 91.0 95.8 94.8 96.7 97.2 98.2 98.6} 101.0} 102.2; 102.9) 104.4] 103.3 
pense sTacaeinnoxdsaseeune 59.6 83.5 82.5 85.5 88.4 92.6 95.8) 105.1 110.5} 115.7) 120.2) 120.1 
nputs: 
ADOT TOUCH is sinastattcnacronaxarecsFivtliy avesshatavattiendknctalvincrcan 70.7 89.2 87.9 89.0 91.8 95.4 97.8] 103.6) 106.4) 109.5} 110.6) 110.1 
Capital services “ 55.4 83.2 85.1 87.0 89.4 92.2 95.8 105.1 111.7 118.5 125.4 130.5 
Combined units of labor and capital input. Ntre a 65.5 87.2 87.0 88.4 91.0 94.3 97.2 104.1 108.1 124) «115.2 116.3 
Capital per hour of all POrSONS......ceceeessesssneeeeneeny 71.8 89.9 94.3 96.5 96.3 96.1 97.6} 101.9} 105.8} 109.7} 115.0} 121.3 
Manufacturing 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PETSONS sess ssessserseserserseessensey 62.0 82.2 84.1 88.6 90.2 93.0 96.5} 103.8} 108.9} 114.0) 118.3) 119.7 
Output per unit of capital services. as 97.2 97.5 93.6 95.9 96.9 99.7; 100.6} 101.4; 101.7} 101.7} 101.0 95.1 
Multifactor PrOGUCtVITY., stescecscavesescedsscsvacsessesncasades 81.2 93.3 92.4 94.0 95.1 97.3 99.2} 103.1) 105.7} 108.7} 111.3] 110.3 
ee ee a eS 64.3 83,2 81.5 85.5 88.3 92.9 96.9} 105.6) 110.5) 114.7) 117.4) 112.4 
puts: 
HOUrs Gf GHIPSrSOMS rastcremnessseusasssvexsevscrnssesasVonceiini es 103.7) 101.1 96.9 96.5 97.8 99.9; 100.4; 101.7} 101.5} 100.7 99.2 99.6 
Capital SOrvViCGS icc. sicsccwevscescenccoupnvesisvevasensies 66.1 85.3 87.1 89.1 91.1 93.2 96.4; 104.1} 108.7} 112.8] 116.2) 117.9 
EMOtQy acs csssnrccnst 86.1 93.1 93.2 93.1 96.6 99.9] 102.3 97.5| 100.6; 102.9) 104.3 98.9 
1 bed elie [awe sssssenee 63.9 77.5 78.5 83.5 86.5 90.3 93.1 101.9) 107.5} 107.9] 106.9] 105.5 
urchased business services... 65.8 84.7 84.6 92.0 92.9 96.0} 100.4) 103. 
Combined units of all factor inputs > ie eR oie 
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50. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


[1992 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 | 2002 | 2003 
Business 
Output per hour of all persONS...........ccsseeseeeeseeeeseeresees 48.7 66.0 79.0 94.4) 101.7) 104.5) 106.5) 109.3) 112.4) 115.7} 118.3} 124.0) 129.6 
Gompensation! peihourc seccc-c see ecan cs csassecoesssees scenes 13.8 23.5 54.0 90.5} 106.0} 109.5) 113.0) 119.7) 125.4) 134.2) 139.7] 147.8) 147.9 
Real compensation per hour. 60.5 78.4 88.9 96.1 98.9 99.5 100.5 105.0 107.8 111.6 113.0 1137 115.1 
Unit labor costs... 28.4 35.6 68.4 95.9} 104.3} 104.8} 106.1 109.5} 111.6} 116.0) 118.1 115.2; 1141 
Unit nonlabor payments. eos 24.9 31.5 61.3 93.9 108.2 111.9 113.9 109.9 109.2 107.2 109.5 117.0 123.0 
Implicit: price'deflator:ssecceccrs. concn a hedese co eecoceeseneerce es 27.1 34.1 65.8 95.1 105.7 107.4 109.0 109.7 110.7 112.7 114.9 115.8 117.4 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS.........ccseeseessseeeeseeseeeeeeee 51.6 67.7 80.3 94.4 102.1 104.7 106.4 109.2 112.2 115.3 117.8 123.6 129.1 
Compensation: per hOutasen--<ccceesosrnesecccensearecess ss 14.4 23.6 54.2 90.3} 106.0) 109.4) 112.8) 119.4) 124.9) 133.7} 138.9) 142.1 147.0 
Real compensation per Nour..............cseceee eeceneeeeeees 63.0 78.8 89.2 95.9 98.9 99.4 100.3 104.7 107.3 111.2 112.4 113.2 114.4 
Unit labor costs...........008 27.9 34.9 67.5 95.6} 103.8} 104.5} 106.0} 109.3; 111.3} 116.0) 118.0} 115.0) 113.9 
Unit nonlabor payments. ee 24.3 31.1 60.4 93.6 109.2 112.1 114.6 110.9 110.8 108.8 ta 119.0 124.8 
Implicitiprice' deflator... <..-2r-.cc-scenconvacs evesenesche secon 26.6 SHES) 64.9 94.9} 105.8; 107.3} 109.1 109.9) 111.1 113.3] 115.4) 9116.4) 1117.9 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees............csceseseeseeeeeeeenes 56.6 70.4 81.0 95.5 103.4 107.1 109.8) 112.8 116.4 120.6) 122.7) 128.9 136.3 
Compensation per hour............ | AGS 25.6 57.0 91.0} 105.4) 108.4) 111.7} 117.9} 123.3} 131.7} 137.0} 140.1 145.9 
Real compensation per hour.............cceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeenes 70.3 85.3 93.8 96.7 98.3 98.5 99.3} 103.4; 105.9} 109.5) 110.8) 111.5) 113.5 
SLOUAUUUCOStSaccaransntatere hctosale insta cst nonen<dssasn ater seneln P2009, 35.1 68.8 95.4, 101.8; 100.9} 101.2; 103.2} 104.6) 108.0} 111.2} 109.4) 107.4 

Unit labor costs..... 28.4 36.3 70.4 95.3; 102.0) 101.2) 101.7; 104.5} 106.0} 109.2} 111.6) 108.6) 107.0 

Unit nonlabor costs... 23.0 Siley/ 64.5 97.1 101.3 99.9 99.8 99.9} 101.0; 104.8) 110.2; 111.5) 108.4 
Wnikiprofits iec-s<e--- te 4 oeS. 43.7 66.5 96.7; 136.9) 149.9) 154.4) 137.5] 129.8] 109.3 91.4, 111.4) 134.2 
UNNONIADOMPAY MOMS: fovwcceeonescrncscconestrencssmnesateer 30.1 34.9 65.1 97.0 110.8 113.3 114.4 109.9 108.7 106.1 105.2 11155 115.3 
Implicit; price: GetlatOliccscnsacsae<- oc sec. conyers ssces secs tnsces 28.9 35.9 68.6 95.9] 104.9; 105.3} 105.9} 106.3; 106.9} 108.1 109.5} 109.6} 109.8 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all Persons...............scescscssorreceseoees 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.9 110.1 113.9 117.9 123.5 128.2 134.2 137.1 147.1 154.6 
Compensation per NOur............:ssssccsesscessvcceeesresseeed 14.9 23.7 55.6 90.1 107.7} 109.9} 112.0) 118.8} 123.8; 135.0} 138.3} 143.8} 151.9 
Real compensation per hour... 65.0 79.2 91.4 95.7 100.5 99.8 99.7} 104.2 106.3 112.3 111.8 114.5 118.2 
Unit labor costs............060 35.6 43.8 79.3 97.0 97.8 96.5 95.0 96.2 96.6} 100.6) 100.8 97.8 98.2 
Unit noniabor payments 26.8 29.3 80.2} 101.1 107.6) 110.4) 110.5) 104.1 105.0) 107.0) 105.8 = - 
Implicit price deflator 30.2 35.0 79.9 99.5| 103.9] 105.2; 104.6}; 101.1 101.8) 104.6] 103.9 - - 

Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


51. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected NAICS industries, 1990-2002 


[1997=100] 
NAICS Industry | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 | 2002 
Mining 
21 MINING Sitesneeereedecenerse<ertuckccncicsranncenmnncesscne 86.0 86.8 95.2 96.2 99.6} 101.8] 101.7} 100.0} 103.4) 111.1) 109.5) 107.7) 112.3 
211 Oll’andigas.extAaChON sc crncuiscccersinorceraneessccattecns 78.4 78.8 81.9 85.1 90.3 95.5 98.9} 100.0) 101.6} 107.9} 115.2] 117.4} 119.3 
212 Mining, except Oil ANG GAS..........csee see eeeeeeeesereees 79.3 80.0 86.8 89.9 93.0 94.0 96.0} 100.0} 1046} 105.9] 106.8} 109.0} 111.7 
2121 Coal mining...............+ pal OSal 69.3 75.3 79.9 83.9 88.2 94.9| 100.0} 106.5} 110.3} 115.8} 1144] 112.2 
2122) || Metal Oe MINING. :.2.ccec<rssececccconevsmacuseses ele oO 82.7 91.7| 102.2} 104.1 98.5 95.3} 100.0} 109.5] 112.7) 1244] 131.8] 143.9 
2123 Nonmetallic mineral mining and quarrying........... 92.3 89.5 96.1 93.6 96.9 97.3 97.1 100.0; 101.3} 101.2 96.2 99.3} 103.8 
Utilities 
2211 Power generation and supply 71.2 73.8 74.2 78.7 83.0 88.6 95.5/ 100.0} 103.8; 1041} 107.0) 106.4] 102.4 


2212 | Natural gas distribution 71.4 72.7 75.8 79.8 82.1 89.0 96.1 100.0 99.1 103.1 113.1 110.0} 114.9 


Manufacturing 
3111 ADIIMAL{OOds Fcc cureceoy ccc ocaetetertck sey cceeaernce sxree care 90.1 89.3 90.2 90.2 87.3 94.0 87.5| 100.0} 109.4} 109.5} 109.7} 127.2 - 
3112 | Grain and oilseed milling............... st 8910 91.2 91.1 93.8 94.7 99.1 91.3} 100.0] 107.5} 1142] 112.5) 1173 - 
3113 | Sugar and confectionery products......... Bcb 91.0 93.8 90.5 92.5 94.0 94.3 98.2} 100.0| 104.0) 107.1 111.9] 109.9 - 
3114 Fruit and vegetable preserving and specialty....... 86.4 89.7 90.7 93.8 94.9 97.1 98.2} 100.0} 106.8 108.4} 109.8) 117.0 - 
SHLSS W Dairy) PROGUCKS cacc- sae steecercesscsneasaevacetaackenacncenens 90.8 92.1 95.4 93.9 95.4 98.7 98.0} 100.0 99.1 94.5 96.0 96.2 - 
3116 Animal slaughtering and processing...........:e.018-4 94.5 96.8; 101.5] 100.9 97.4 98.5 94.3} 100.0 99.9 100.3} 101.9} 102.7 - 
3117 Seafood product preparation and packaging......... 117.5} 112.0|/ 115.3} 113.9} 114.1 108.4 | 116.2 100.0 117.0} 130.2 137.6} 147.3 - 
3118 | Bakeries and tortilla manufacturing...............:.0+5 92.6 92.3 95.6 96.0 96.7 99.7 97.7} 100.0; 103.8; 105.4) 105.3} 106.3 - 
S119> | Otheh food products nce. ccecortesveasse<eetecssacasestans 91.9 93.5 95.9} 102.8] 100.3} 101.3) 103.0} 100.0} 1069| 1088{ 110.2) 103.2 - 
3121 BQVOVAOS 2 .cstcece mete. nxsnuee cen tvessavssnne wmesoescesees 86.5 90.1 93.8 93.2 97.7 99.6} 101.1 | 100.0 98.5 92.4 90.6 91.7 - 
3122 | Tobacco and tobacco products...........cecceseeeeeees 81.4 77.3 79.6 73.7 89.8 97.5 99.4; 100.0 98.1 92.1 98.0} 100.0 ~ 
3131 Fiber, yarn, and thread mills ce er) 74.7 80.1 84.6 87.2 92.0 98.7| 100.0| 102.2} 104.6) 102.6) 110.5 - 
SISO SoU ANC MUS o. .cpee votracsoerresrcte «soem levee oseeseera 75.0 (RTS 81.5 85.0 91.9 95.8 98.0); 100.0} 103.9; 109.8; 110.2) 109.1 - 
3133 | Textile and fabric finishing Mills.........:ccccseeseeneeee 81.7 80.4 83.7 86.0 87.8 84.5 85.0} 100.0} 100.6) 101.7} 104.0} 109.7 - 
3141 Textile furnishings MillS...............:sseesseceeseeeeeees 88.2 88.6 93.0 93.7 90.1 92.5 93.3 100.0 99.9; 101.2; 106.8) 106.9 - 
3149 | Other textile product millsv 91.1 90.0 92.0 90.3 94.5 95.9 96.3 100.0 97.0} 110.4} 110.4} 105.0 - 
3151 Apparel Knitting, MillS, .....<.ss.screnccscesevarnereeceenarsd 85.6 88.7 93.2); 102.5] 1043] 109.5; 121.9} 100.0 96.6; 102.0} 110.2} 108.4 - 
3152 Cut and sew apparel..........cssssssrscccccsessscessenesed 70.1 72.0 73.1 76.6 80.5 85.5 90.5} 100.0} 104.0) 1188] 127.7] 1381.7 - 
3159 | Accessories and other apparel............csseceseeeeed 100.9 97.3 98.7 99.0; 1046) 1124) 112.6] 100.0] 1108] 103.3] 1049] 1148 - 
3161 Leather and hide tanning and finishing............... 60.8 56.6 76.7 83.1 75.9 78.6 91.5| 100.0 98.0) 101.6) 110.0} 109.7 - 


3162 FQOWOAU sree cep crnacvisasecstysaessueasi 77A 74,7 83.1 81.7 90.4 95.6} 103.4; 100.0; 100.9} 1168} 124.4 142.7 - 
3169 | Other leather products............. «| 102.5] 100.2 97.0 94.3 80.0 73.2 79.7} 100.0} 109.2; 100.4/ 107.6) 114.1 = 
3211 Sawmills and wood preservation........... ae 79.2 81.6 86.1 82.6 85.1 91.0 96.2; 100.0} 100.8; 105.4] 106.5} 109.0 = 


3212 Plywood and engineered wood products.... «| 102.3) 107.4) 114.7] 1089} 105.8) 101.8} 1012] 100.0} 105.6 99.9} 100.5| 105.0 - 
8219: || Other wood! productsis..c.ccensxcccssessrcashenvercovsees 105.4| 104.7} 104.0] 103.0 99.3} 100.4; 100.8; 100.0} 101.5} 1054] 104.0] 104.6 - 
3221 Pulp, paper, and paperboard Mills...........ccsccceeee 88.5 88.1 92.3 92.9 97.6| 102.0 97.6} 100.0) 103.1 111.4] 115.7] 117.5 _ 


3222 | Converted paper products.............. 
3231 Printing and related support activities.. 


90.5 93.5 93.7 96.3 97.6 97.2 98.3} 100.0; 102.7) 101.5] 101.9] 101.0 = 
96.6 95.4] 101.3} 100.1 98.3 98.8 99.6| 100.0} 100.5/ 103.5] 104.9] 105.6 = 


3241 Petroleum and coal products................ at 76.7 75.8 78.9 84.5 85.6 90.1 94.8; 100.0} 102.1} 107.8} 113.2) 112.2 - 
251 «Basic: chemicals .icsy.+ai-csvorssesnxsatensnacterecessyaases 91.4 90.1 89.4 89.9 95.1 92.3 90.0; 100.0] 102.5] 114.7] 118.4] 111.0 - 
3252 Resin, rubber, and artificial fibers. .................06 75.8 74.7 80.6 83.8 93.5 95.9 93.3} 100.0 105.5 108.8 | 108.1 103.8 = 
8253 | Agricultural ChOMICAlS, ....5:s.scrcsessseessssnsecerssnase 84.6 81.0 81.3 85.6 87.4 90.7 92.1 100.0 98.8 87.6 91.4 91.1 - 


3254 Pharmaceuticals and medicines 
3255 Paints, coatings, and adhesives.... 


91.4 92.6 88.2 88.1 92.4 96.3 99.9} 100.0 92.9 94.6 93.4 97.4 = 
85.1 85.9 87.6 90.9 94.1 92.7 98.3} 100.0 99.1 98.8 98.5} 102.1 = 


3256 | Soap, cleaning compounds, and toiletries........... 83.2 84.2 83.4 86.9 88.6 93.9 95.6 | 100.0 96.6 91.1 99.2} 102.7 - 
3259 | Other chemical products and preparations.......... 76.6 78.0 84.7 90.6 92.6 94.4 94.2| 100.0 99.4; 109.2} 120.0 111.3 - 
3261 PHAStCd Producten vandcsnitarernirsavvaiasvite conscetuel 84.7 86.3 90.3 91.9 94.4 94.5 97.0) 100.0) 1035] 109.3] 111.2] 113.3 - 
3262 | Rubber products.............006 wal 880 83.8 84.9 90.4 90.3 92.8 94.4] 100.0} 100.5] 101.4| 103.9] 104.2 - 
3271 | Clay products and refractorieS..............c0608 wa] 89.2 87.5 91.5 91.9 96.6 97.4; 1026] 100.0] 101.3] 103.5] 103.6 97.6 - 
3272 | Glass and glass products..........:ccscccnseccseeneeed 80.0 79.1 84.3 86.1 87.5 88.8 96.5 | 100.0} 102.7} 1086] 109.7] 105.2 — 
3273 | Cement and concrete products. ...........::ccccreees 94.8 93.7 94.8 96.5 95.0 98.2} 100.6} 100.0} 1035] 104.1} 100.4 97.1 - 
3274 | Lime and gypsum products.........00ccccsecceseeeeee 84.1 82.7 88.5 90.1 87.8 88.8 92.4; 100.0) 113.1 102.7 97.0} 100.1 = 
3279 | Other nonmetallic mineral products........... ied 79.8 81.4 90.2 89.3 90.5 91.7 96.5} 100.0 98.8 95.5 95.6 96.8 - 
3311 Iron and steel mills and ferroalloy production....... 69.6 67.2 741 81.7 87.2 89.7 94.1 100.0} 101.7} 106.5] 108.5] 106.7 = 
3312 | Steel products from purchased steel.................. 83.8 86.4 89.9 95.9} 100.0} 100.5; 100.5| 100.0] 100.3 94.2 96.4 97.1 = 
3313 | Alumina and aluminum production. ...............cc00. 91.9 93.3 96.8 96.0 | 100.3 96.8 95.9) 100.0} 101.1 104.3 97.8 96.9 - 
3314 Other nonferrous metal production.................0.. 95.6 95.8 98.8 101.8 105.1 102.9 105.7 100.0 111.2 108.9 103.1 100.5 - 
BSTS i ROUNINSE: ciccicrccctarancsiecivinevants nl BES 84.5 85.8 89.8 91.4 93.1 96.2} 100.0; 101.6} 104.9] 104.0] 109.3 - 
3321 Forging and stamping..... - 88.6 86.5 91.7 94.6 93.7 94.2 97.6} 100.0} 103.7} 110.9] 121.3] 121.8 - 


3322 | Cutlery and hand tools 85.1 85.4 87.2 91.7 94.4 97.8| 104.4} 100.0) 100.0} 107.8} 105.8] 110.2 ue 


3323 | Architectural and structural metals..............c000004 87.8 89.1 92.5 93.4 95.1 93.9 94.2} 100.0} 101.1 101.8} 101.0} 100.7 = 
3324 | Boilers, tanks, and shipping containers mi 904 92.6 95.3 94.8| 100.5 97.8} 100.7} 100.0] 101.3 98.9 97.7 98.2 - 
3325 Hardware re Heesseseeeessesteneetustueeeeeses es 84.4 83.8 86.9 89.6 95.7 97.3} 102.6] 100.0} 101.0] 1065] 115.8! 114.6 - 
3326 | Spring and wire products................ cu = 852 88.4 90.9 95.3 91.5 99.5} 102.8] 100.0}. 111.6] 1129] 114.6] 110.6 2 
3327 | Machine shops and threaded products.............. | 78.8 79.8 87.2 | 86.9 91.6 98.7| 100.0} 100.0 99. 3] 103.9 

| Whe E : 
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51. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected NAICS industries, 1990-2002 


[1997=100] 
NAICS he Industry 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 | 2002 
i 
3328 Coating, engraving, and heat treating metals....... 81.6 78.1 86.9 91.9 96.5} 102.8} 102.9) 100.0 101.7 | 101.5} 105.9} 105.1 - 
3329 Other fabricated metal products..............ssss00008 86.7 85.9 90.6 92.1 95.0 97.1 98.9} 100.0 102.3; 100.2} 100.8 98.2 - 
3331 Agriculture, construction, and mining machinery 82.8 77.2 79.6 84.1 91.0 95.6 95.9} 100.0] 104.2 95.0} 101.0 99.5 = 
3332 IndustialmMachineny ncccac<stceaoccmeeteeesaat eee. 80.6 81.1 79.5 84.9 90.0 97.9 98.8} 100.0 94.4| 105.2} 129.7) 104.6 = 
3333 | Commercial and service industry machinery........ 91.4 89.6 96.5) 101.7} 101.2) 103.0) 106.3) 100.0} 107.5) 111.2) 101.4 94.4 - 
3334 HVAC and commercial refrigeration equipment 88.8 88.2 90.8 93.8 97.3 96.6 97.8; 100.0} 106.6 110.4) 108.3} 110.8 
3335 | Metalworking MACHINETY........6.ccccsccccesseseeeseesees 85.3 82.3 89.3 89.3 94.0 99.1 98.1 100.0 99.1 100.5} 106.4) 102.0 - 
3336 Turbine and power transmission equipment........1 85.1 84.6 81.2 84.8 93.3 92.1 97.9} 100.0 106.4.) 113.3) 117.1 130.2 - 
3339 | Other general purpose machinery..............ceeeee| 85.9 85.2 85.1 89.8 91.5 94.6 95.1} 100.0} 103.2] 105.6} 113.0) 109.4 = 
3341 Computer and peripheral equipment.................. 14.3 15.8 20.6 27.9 35.9 51.3 72.6} 100.0 138.6 190.3) 225.4] 237.0 = 
3342 Communications EquipMent..............c0sc0eeeeeeeees 47.3 49.3 59.3 62.1 70.1 74.6 84.3} 100.0 102.7) 134.0} 165.5) 155.2 - 
3343 | Audio and video equipment.............:ceeeeeeeeereeees 75:5 82.8 92.1 98.8| 1085} 140.0} 104.7) 100.0) 103.1 116.2} 123.3] 126.3 - 
3344 Semiconductors and electronic components........ 21.4 24.5 29.6 34.1 43.1 63.4 81.8} 100.0} 125.2) 174.5] 233.3] 231.6 - 
3345 Electroniciinstruments. xc.-.sss.cssscvsereeersexcoseopsed 76.0 80.5 83.1 85.8 88.8 96.8 97.7; 100.0] 101.3} 105.1 114.3} 116.1 - 
3346 Magnetic media manufacturing and reproduction 86.6 91.2 93.0 96.8 106.4 106.7 103.8 100.0 105.4 106.8 104.0 98.6 = 
3351 Electric lighting equipment.............ceecseeeesereeneee 87.3 88.5 93.6 90.8 94.5 92.2 95.6} 100.0} 103.8); 1025} 101.9} 105.4 - 
3352 Housenold:applianCes,...0..-.<..sa.+cedusecverctereronnd 76.4 76.4 82.4 88.9 95.0 92.7 93.1 100.0} 105.1 104.3} 117.5} 122.6 - 
3353 | Electrical equipment we 73.6 72.7 78.9 85.8 89.0 98.1 100.2} 100.0 99.8 98.9} 100.6} 101.0 - 
3359 Other electrical equipment and components........ 75.3 74.2 81.6 86.8 89.4 92.0 96.0 100.0 105.5 114.8 120.5 13:5 - 
3361 RIGOR VOINCIOS 7 ron cechesitaccvesz «svn aistsanecdontaponetae 86.0 82.4 91.2 89.8 90.3 88.6 91.0 100.0 113.3 123.3 110.4 108.7 : 
3362 | Motor vehicle bodies and trailers............:.eeeeeeeee 75.8 71.8 88.3 96.3 97.7 97.3 98.4} 100.0} 102.7} 103.1 98.4 99.4 - 
S963) EMOton VEhICe Parts... .c.csssceceussecenasees-ncrewareos TATA 74.5 82.4 88.5 91.8 92.3 93.1 100.0} 104.88; 110.4) 112.7] 114.8 - 
3364 Aerospace products and parts. 87.7 92.1 94.1 98.2 93.8 93.7 98.1 100.0) 118.5} 1180) 101.0] 114.7 - 
3365 | Railroad rolling stock............ Peal WMP 80.0 81.1 82.3 83.1 82.0 80.9} 100.0} 102.9) 116.0) 117.7| 124.7 - 
3366 SHIP ANGWOALDUIGING Sr. rascunecsennapeesaiadsnesuwerenen 99.6 92.6 98.5 101.3 99.0 93.1 94.1 100.0 100.3 112.2 120.1 119.8 - 
3369 Other transportation equipMenNt............:.ceree need 62.6 62.0 88.4 99.8 93.4 93.1 99.8; 100.0} 110.8} 113.38) 130.9; 146.9 - 
3371 Household and institutional furniture..............60 87.6 88.2 92.9 93.8 94.1 97.1 99.5; 100.0} 102.7; 103.7) 102.5} 106.1 - 
3372 | Office furniture and fixtures............. 80.8 78.8 86.2 87.9 83.4 84.3 85.6 | 100.0} 100.1 98.5] 100.2 97.1 . 
3379 Other furniture-related products.... 88.1 88.6 88.4 90.5 93.6 94.5 96.7 100.0 107.2 102.5 100.1 105.3 - 
3391 Medical equipment and supplies... tn 81.2 83.1 88.1 91.1 90.8 95.0 100.0 100.0 108.9 109.6 114.2 119.0 - 
3399 Other miscellaneous manufacturing...........s0.sc00 90.1 90.6 90.0 92.3 93.0 96.0 99.6} 100.0} 101.9] 105.2); 112.9} 110.9 - 
Wholesale trade 
42 Wholesale traded icsi-..-crsccasrvcovssoesuveccdsocceosuenl 778 79.4 86.2 89.5 91.3 93.3 96.2} 100.0} 104.4) 110.9} 114.1 117.4 123.6 
423 Durable goods............5. 65.7 66.1 75.0 80.5 84.5 88.9 94.0) 100.0] 1056] 115.3] 119.6) 120.3) 127.7 
4231 Motor vehicles and parts... 76.6 73.3 82.2 88.0 94.1 93.6 94.9} 100.0/ 104.7) 119.8} 114.0) 114.1 A217 
4232 | Furniture and furnishings.......... Eo 82.4 87.2 92.0 95.8 93.3 96.8 97.0} 100.0 97.5} 100.8) 105.5} 105.4) 101.8 
4233 Lumber and construction SUPpli€S..............eeereee ATS OFS 11S. 2ale 11926 113.9} 111.9} 103.6] 103.0} 100.0} 1029) 104.8] 101.7] 108.6 119.2 
4234 | Commercial equipment.........2..:.ccseeeeeeseeeeeeeees 33.8 37.3 48.2 56.2 60.5 74.7 88.4} 100.0} 118.2) 141.1 148.9} 164.9] 189.4 
4235 | Metals and minerals 101.6} 102.6] 109.1 Aititis7al = WaOml 101.2} 102.7} 100.0} 102.4 96.0 99.2} 102.2} 102.2 
4236 Electric goods............. 46.8 47.6 51.4 59.1 68.2 79.3 87.8; 100.0} 105.9} 126.2) 151.7] 148.1 161.2 
4237 Hardware and plIUMDING.......-.:cccseeceeeeeeneereeeere| 88.8 86.5 95.6 94.3 101.3 98.0 99.1 100.0 103.5 107.8 Atte 102.6 107.9 
4238 | Machinery and SUppli€s..............c0cceeeeeeeeeeeee ened 78.9 74.2 79.7 84.3 85.4 89.7 93.9) 100.0] 104.2} 101.4} 104.1 102.7} 100.2 
4239 Miscellaneous durable QOods............:sseceeeee sense] 89.5 96.6) 112.1 113.2} 106.1 99.2} 101.0} 100.0} 101.8; 112.6] 116.7) 116.1 125.5 
424 Nondirable Goods cerescec'ect saat eanctegrer smninc pees ns 98.4 99.8) 103.2] 103.0| 101.8 99.7 99.2} 100.0; 102.8) 104.1 103.5) 106.9] 112.6 
4241 Paper and paper products.. 81.0 85.5 96.5 97.2} 101.5 99.0 96.5] 100.0); 100.4} 105.5} 105.5} 109.0) 120.2 
4242 Druggists' goods............ é 81.8 86.6 91.8 89.3 92.8 95.4 98.3 100.0 99.6 101.7 96.8 101.2 116.0 
4243 | Apparel and piece QOOds..........:s:secceceeeereereeres 103.9} 103.3) 100.1 97.7} 103.8 92.2 99.0} 100.0} 104.1 103.5} 102.7) 102.4) 111.5 
4244 | Grocery and related Products............seseeeeeeeeeees 96.4 98.2] 103.6] 105.1 103.3 | 103.0 99.8; 100.0} 101.9} 103.6) 105.2} 109.4) 111.8 
4245 | Farm product raw materials... 80.6 85.9 85.9 84.0 80.4 87.7 90.6} 100.0} 100.4) 114.2} 119.0} 120.0] 135.4 
ADAG IM KCUCMICAIS. axescdccesereer newearesarseursaes 107.3) 106:6:)- 112.5) 110.0) 110.6) 102.1 100.0} 100.0 99.3 98.0 95.8 93.6 96.9 
4247 PEW GIGUIM ieerscaeteree nes saocsrseseessoseren fod 97.3 107.0 118.3 119.1 115.8 108.7 105.9 100.0 115.0 112.0 112.5 116.5 126.0 
A248 || AICONOIIC DEVErAGES........-0.secccersevencanavescerneeney 109.4] 111.2] 107.4} 105.6) 1059] 102.5] 104.5] 100.0} 109.7} 110.1 T4140} 117:6) 117.8 
4249 | Miscellaneous nondurable QOOds.........-....eeeeeee 107.3 98.2 93.9 97.5 94.8 96.2 98.7 | 100.0) 101.7 99.6} 106.2} 104.2 97.0 
425 Electronic markets and agents and brokers......... 70.7 73.6 81.5 85.9 88.0 91.1 95.7 | 100.0 104.6 | 1144) 124.1 131.3] 132.6 
42511 Business to business electronic markets............. 70.4 72.6 80.3 84.8 88.3 90.5 95.3 100.0 103.5 120 141.3 169.4| 205.0 
42512 | Wholesale trade agents and Drokefs.............-00++ 70.8 74.0 82.3 86.8 88.4 91.8 96.1 100.0 104.8 110.5 115.7 114.2 109.3 
Retail trade | 
AAAS WiRGtAU WAGG sc. cecs caveccoeccrousenccecaspuasesunricneoana noes 83.2 83.3 86.8 89.4 92.8 94.7 97.7) 100.0) 104.3) 110.3) 114.2) 1174) 122.7 
441 Motor vehicle and parts dealers............:+s:1eseeees 89.7 88.3 92.6 94.0 96.9 97.0 98.8) 100.0} 102.7} 106.4) 107.2} 110.0} 109.7 
4411 Automobile dealers..............+++ 92.1 90.8 94.8 96.0 98.0 97.2 98.9) 100.0} 102.7} 106.4) 106.6} 109.1 106.0 
4412 | Other motor vehicle dealers 69.0 alle 78.3 84.1 90.2 91.0 97.7) 100.0} 105.9} 113.0) 1086; 112.6) 116.4 
4413 Auto parts, accessories, and tire stores.............. 85.0 84.0 89.1 90.6 95.4 97.9 98.3 100.0 105.7 110.0 112.0 109.3 115.8 
442 Furniture and home furnishings stores........-...+++4 80.7 81.1 88.1 88.3 90.4 94.1 99.4) 100.0} 101.7) 109.6) 115.7} 1185) 125.1 
4421 PUIMUTUTG SLONES...c2.cssieesevseacecsionendsntnneoserseeueene 82.1 83.5 89.0 89.0 88.9 92.5 97.8} 100.0} 102.1 108.2) 114.8] 121.1 128.6 
4422 Home furnishings stores........... 78.5 77.6 86.8 87.2 92.1 95.9 101.3 100.0 101.3 111.4 116.8 115.6 121.4 
443 Electronics and appliance stores..........+++ : 46.0 49.2 56.9 65.5 77.6 89.2 95:0), 100.0} 1229) 1522) 177.7) 199.1 240.0 
444 Building material and garden supply stores.........| 81.8 80.2 84.0 88.0 93.7 93.7 97.5} 100.0); 106.7} 112.3) 113.1 115.8 | 119.9 
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51. Continued - Annual indexes of output per hour for selected NAICS industries, 1990-2002 


[1997=100] 

NAICS Industry 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 : 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 | 2002 
4441 Building material and supplies dealers..............+4 83.2 80.7 84.7 89.1 94.8 94.8 97.6} 100.0} 107.6] 113.7] 113.8) 115.3) 119.8 
4442 | Lawn and garden equipment and supplies stores 74.5 77.5 80.2 81.5 86.9 87.0 97.1 100.0} 101.2} 103.5} 108.2} 119.4} 121.2 

445 Food and beverage StOreS........ecsereecseeseeeeeeeees 107.1| 106.6] 106.9} 105.4] 104.3) 102.5| 100.3} 100.0 99.9} 103.7} 105.1} 107.6] 110.3 


406.5| 106.6! 106.7| 105.9] 104.9] 103.0] 100.8] 100.0} 100.3; 104.3} 104.9) 107.5) 110.3 


4451 Grocery stores 
122.9) 115.0] 111.4] 107.6] 104.5) 101.1 95.5 | 100.0 95.0 99.6} 105.6} 110.8} 114.2 


4452 | Specialty food stores 


4453 | Beer, wine and liquor StOreS..........:s:ceeeeeserreneene 100.1 100.2} 101.0 94.4 92.9 96.2| 103.1 100.0} 105.8 99.8; 111.1 110.4} 111.8 
446 Health and personal Care StOreS...... ....seeeeeeeeees 92.0 91.6 90.7 91.9 91.8 93.0 95.7; 100.0} 104.1 106.9} 111.4] 112.7] 1188 
447 Gasolineistalons, .cmecreeieierrernoncceenutrenceteeut 84.8 85.7 88.5 92.8 96.8 99.7 99.4} 100.0} 1056] 1106] 106.5} 109.8; 117.5 
448 Clothing and clothing accessories stores............4 69.5 70.5 75.3 78.9 83.3 91.2 97.9 100.0 105.4} 112.8] 120.3) 123.5] 129.0 
4481 Clothing StOLES Sorc caucsssanwaunteseoetessvasnasneandvens 68.9 71.4 7A 79.2 81.9 90.1 97.1 100.0) 106.7} 113.3} 120.9] 125.2] 132.7 
AABDE | SHOGIStOLCS 5 areca eae a aneneceneaaeren anes sari= 73.7 73.1 78.2 79.2 88.3 93.7} 102.4/ 100.0 97.8; 104.9] 109.6) 115.8) 120.0 
4483 | Jewelry, luggage, and leather goods stores 68.6 64.5 65.0 Ties 85.0 94.1 97.3} 100.0} 107.0} 1183} 128.0} 1225] 121.5 
451 Sporting goods, hobby, book, and music stores... 80.8 85.6 83.8 84.0 87.2 93.0 94.7 100.0 108.7 114.9 121.1 125.4 132.9 
4511 Sporting goods and musical instrument stores... tie 82.8 79.8 80.6 83.9 92.3 92.5; 100.0} 112.9] 120.4) 128.3] 130.4 137.9 
4512 Book, periodical, and MUSIC StOFeS..........-1:eeeeeee 89.0 91.8 92.5 91.6 94.5 94.5 99.3 100.0 101.0 104.7 108.0 116.0 123.8 
452 General merchandise Stores..........-+:seseeeeeeeeeeeed 75.3 79.0 83.0 88.5 90.6 92.2 96.9 100.0 105.0 113.1 119.9 124.2| 130.5 
4521 DeparimOnt SlOVGS 2... csedccecsaserepcordecsneavstesecusuay 84.0 88.3 91.6 95.0 95.1 94.7 98.4; 100.0} 100.6}; 104.5} 106.3} 104.0 104.7 


4529 Other general merchandise stores. 61.4 64.8 69.7 77.8 82.6 87.6 94.3} 100.0} 113.4) 129.8) 145.9) 162.1 177.5 


453 Miscellaneous store retailers. ...........:ccessereeseeees 70.6 68.0 74.2 79.1 87.0 89.5 95.0} 100.0} 1083| 109.8; 111.3) 108.4} 115.6 
4531 ELOVIStS hogs cen caesey pu saittes sere avninsg ress sene=eeiass ar vananiant 75.1 15.9 85.1 91.4 85.4 83.5 96.1 100.0 101.2 117.3 116.0 108.6 120.7 
4532 | Office supplies, stationery and gift stores............ 64.6 66.3 71.5 75.8 87.5 90.9 91.8; 100.0) 113.0) 1180) 1241 125.1 140.3 
4533 | Used merchandise Stores.....cs.....scceccecseceeeeeeees 84.9 83.1 89.7 88.9 87.3 90.2} 97.4| 100.0) 1135] 109.8} 115.7} 115.0} 121.4 
4539 | Other miscellaneous store retailers................++4 79.6 69.2 74.7 80.5 89.7 90.5 98.0} 100.0) 105.0) 101.6 99.6 93.2 92.8 

454 INOriStore etANelS tg. <ecseer ete eeenasssees atten seh 54.4 55.0 63.4 66.7 73.8 80.9 91.6| 100.0) 111.3; 125.4] 142.8) 146.9] 169.6 


4541 Electronic shopping and mail-order houses.. 43.5 46.7 50.6 58.3 62.9 71.9 84.4; 100.0 118.2| 141.5) 159.8] 177.5] 209.8 
4542 | Vending machine operators...............0++ eh Ofc 95.4 95.1 92.8 94.1 89.3 96.9} 100.0} 114.1 118.1 127.1 110.4} 113.3 
4543 | Direct selling establishments..............s2:s+ss0eesees 70.0 67.6 82.1 19 89.2 94.7} 102.2} 100.0 96.2 96.3} 104.3 98.7} 1102 


Transportation and warehousing 

481 AlPtransportatiOM sae. -ancsvssuiasoyscedesnnnesa x eal teers) 78.2 81.4 84.7 90.8 95.3 98.8} 100.0 97.6 98.2 98.2 91.9} 103.2 
482111 | Line-haul railroads.............cssecceeree 69.8 75.3 82.3 85.7 88.6 92.0 98.4} 100.0} 102.1} 105.5] 114.3] 121.9] 131.9 
48412 | General freight trucking, long-distance.. 88.5 92.4 97.5 95.6 98.1 95.4 95.7 100.0 | 99.1} 102.0 105.5 104.2 109.4 


491 USN Postal SErViCG Sate acancccsucwserncusatiecinscsssuaene 96.1 95.8 96.5 99.0 98.5 98.3 96.7} 100.0} 101.4) 102.4} 104.9) 106.1 107.0 
Information | 

5111 Newspaper, book, and directory publishers......... 97.4 96.1 95.8 95.3 93.0 93.5 92.7| 100.0 104.5} 1085) 110.1 106.4 108.1 

SIi2) | Software DUDISHOFS. ..- << cceseccerecvemncednctsesccnenvoss 28.6 30.6 42.7 51.7 64.6 73.0 88.0} 100.0} 115.9} 113.0/ 103.9] 101.9} 106.7 


51213 | Motion picture and video exhibition... 
5151 Radio and television broadcasting.......... 
5152 | Cable and other subscription programming.. 
5171 Wired telecommunications carriers...... 
5172 | Wireless telecommunications carriers... 


109.4} 108.9} 104.1 104.6 | 103.4 99.9} 100.0} 100.0; 99.9] 102.0} 106.5) 104.7| 104.4 
96.1 97.8} 102.8) 101.4} 106.0; 106.1 104.1 100.0} 99.1] 99.4 98.4 94.3 | 100.4 
98.8 94.3 96.0 93.6 92.0 94.4 93.7] 100.0| 1293] 133.2] 1957| 1253] 131.4 
64.8 68.4 74.5 79.7 85.1 90.6 97.5} 100.0} 105.5} 112.7] 119.9] 121.0) 130.6 
76.3 73.8 85.6 94.8 97.1 98.3} 103.0} 100.0) 1142) 1343] 139.0} 172.7] 192.0 


5175 | Cable and other program distribution...............6 99.1 94.3 95.9 93.5 91.9) 942 93.5] 100.0) 95.7 94.5 90.4 87.6 93.5 
| 
Finance and insurance 
§2211 COMMENHAl DANRING: ives vs concerversreavdeciesesenaseuanl 80.5 83.2 83.3 90.3 92.9 96.0 99.3 100.0 98.0 101.5 104.2 101.6 103.8 
Real estate and rental and leasing 
532111 "| Passenger Car rental....:..csscoccassnsosrverssoseseonsenss 89.8 97.8} 104.4) 106.1} 107.9) 101.1] 1089] 100.0} 101.2] 11314] 112.0] 1121] 113.3 
53212 | Truck, trailer and RV rental and leasing............++4 rol 4 Tht 69.5 75.8 82.0 90.3 96.7 100.0 93.7; 97.8 95.9 93.6 91.4 


Professional, scientific, and technical services 


541213 | Tax preparation SCrViCeS......:scsssscrsrsererrssees 92.4 84.7 99.5] 119.1 119.9 96.2 92.1 100.0} 105.1 99.2 91.8 78.2 92.1 
54181 [Advertising AGENCIES........ccsessseserscecsccesereseenesend 105.0 99.7 111.9 111.3 106.8 101.4 102.1 100.0 95.8 110.1 116.6 116.7 123.9 
Accomodation and food services 
7211 Traveler ACCOMMOAALIONS........secssseeeeserevessaneves 82.9 85.4 92.9 93.0 97.0 99.2} 100.1 100.0} 100.0} 103.6} 107.7) 102.0) 104.1 
722 Food services and drinking places... 102.9} 1023} 101.7} 102.3} 100.8] 100.6 99.2; 100.0; 101.2} 101.1 103.5} 103.7} 104.9 
7221 Full-Service reStaurannts.....ssssecssscesessssssssseneseees 99.1 98.3 97.5 97.7 97.8 96.6 96.3} 100.0} 100.0 99.2} 100.8} 100.8} 102.0 
7222 Limited-service eating PlaCeS.........ccceseecseeeeeees 103.3 103.3 102.7 105.6 103.6 104.7 102.2 100.0 102.4 102.5 105.1 106.6 107.1 
7223 Special food services «| 107.2 106.9 106.4 103.8 101.1 99.3 97.6 100.0 102.1 106.0 111.7 108.4 108.1 
7224 Drinking places, alcoholic beverages... 125.7] 121.2] 121.5) 112.7} 102.6) 104.4] 1024] 100.0] 100.0 99.4 | 100.4 98.2} 107.2 
Other services (except public administration) 
8111 | Automotive repair and maintenance............e0ee 92.8 86.5 90.0 91.2 96.7} 102.9 98.9} 100.0) 105.0} 106.9) 1086] 109.3] 103.7 
81211 | Hair, nail and skin care services............. er 81.6 79.8 85.6 84.3 88.7 92.4 97.1 100.0 102.7} 103.6 103.0 109.5 104.2 
81221 | Funeral homes and funeral services..... ol =: 96.1 94.3} 104.7} 100.4} 103.6| 100.4 97.9} 100.0} 103.8} 100.4 94.5 93.9 90.9 


8123 | Drycleaning and laundry services.. 
PROtOfMISHING: <-iescccessccsresacderes 


121.1 120.2 


Note: Dash indicates data are not available. 
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52. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 


United States 


Canada 6.7 
Australia 6.7 
Japan 5.0 
France 9.4 
Germany 9.2 
Italy’ 8.6 
Sweden? 


United Kingdom 


' Preliminary data for 2003. 


figures. See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in 
? Preliminary data for 2003. Quarterly rates are for the first series. For further qualifications and historical data, see 


month of the quarter. Comparative Civilian Labor Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959- 
NOTE: Quarterly figures for France and Germany are 2003(Bureau of Labor Statistics, Feb. 11, 2004), on the Internet at 
calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current http://www.bls.gov/fis/home.htm 


published data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise | Monthly and quarterly unemployment rates, updated monthly, are 
indicators of unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual also on this site. 
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53. Annual data: employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and countr 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 Jv 
Civilian labor force 
UnifediStateshs wen eeeeces icra tersccers ener 128,105} 129,200] 131,056] 132,304] 133,943] 136,297| 137,673] 139,368] 142,583) 143,734 144,863 
Canadas avs ssdeceewcaezendl coe evewstenasteraensscn essere snes 14,177 14,308 14,400 14,517 14,669| 14,958 15,237 15,536 15,789 16,027 16,475 
Australia : 8,557 8,613 8,770 8,995 9,115 9,204 9,339 9,414 9,590 9,752 9,907 
Japaniets cactr cece ees ..J 65,040) 65,470} 65,780] 65,990) 66,450] 67,200) 67,240] 67,090] 66,990] 66,870) 66,240 
France... 24,440|  24,480| 24,760)  24,750| 25,010) 25,130]  25,460| 25,790} 26,070} 26,350} 26,590 
Germany.. 39,010 39,102} 39,074] 38,980] 39,142] 39,415) 39,754)  39,375| 39,302 39,459 39,413 
Italyeeee cee 22,910  22,570| 22,450] 22,460/ 22,570] 22,680} 22,960| 23,130) 23,340} 23,540) 23,750 
Netherlands. 6,920 7,010 7,150 7,210 7,300 7,540 7,620 7,850 8,150 8,340 8,300 
SWOGN a Sereaneesas eet ee eraus cs Oieeeencs see anncae sere es 4,520 4,444 4,418 4,460 4,459 4,418 4,402 4,430 4,489 4,530 4,544 
Witted Kingdomatcss cccavavercassanteasersriceiaatespeneenans 28,336 28,165 28,149 28,157 28,260 28,417 28,479 28,769 28,930 29,053 29,288 
Participation rate’ 
United States........... 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 66.8 66.6 
65.9 65.5 65.2 64.9 64.7 65.0 65.4 65.8 65.9 66.0 66.8 
63.9 63.5 63.9 64.5 64.6 64.3 64.3 64.0 64.4 64.4 64.4 
63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 62.8 62.4 62.0 61.6 60.8 
55.6 55.4 55.5 55.4 55.6 55.5 55.9 56.3 56.6 56.8 57.0 
58.2 57.8 57.4 57.1 BrA 57.3 577 56.8 56.6 56.6 56.3 
47.5 47.9 47.3 47.1 47.1 47.2 47.6 47.8 48.1 48.3 48.6 
575 57.9 58.6 58.8 59.2 60.8 61.1 62.6 64.5 65.8 65.0 
65.7 64.5 63.7 64.1 64.0 63.3 62.8 62.8 63.8 63.7 64.0 
63.1 62.7 62.6 62.4 62.4 62.6 62.5 62.8 62.9 62.7 62.9 
Winited States'es xcercr eter see reseeaconteaeeracsan sere: 118,492| 120,259] 123,060] 124,900] 126,708) 129,558} 131,463) 133,488] 136,891| 136,933) 136,485 
Cariada..v oem ee enn al lad fee 12,672] 12,770] 13,027} 13,271] 13,380] 13,705} 14,068} 14,456) 14,827) 14,997| 15,325 
7,660 7,699 7,942 8,256 8,364 8,444 8,618 8,762 8,989 9,091 9,271 
63,620| 63,810) 63,860] 63,890! 64,200) 64,900) 64,450} 63,920) 63,790! 63,470) 62,650 
22,000) 21,710] 21,750) 21,960) 22,040) 22,170) 22,600) 23,050/ 23,690) 24,140) 24,280 
36,390 35,989 35,756 35,780 35,637 35,508 36,061 36,042 36,236 36,350 36,018 
21,230] 20,270 19,940] 19,820 19,920} 19,990} 20,210} 20,460} 20,840) 21,270) 21,580 
6,550 6,570 6,660 6,730 6,860 7,160 7,320 7,600 7,910 8,130 8,070 
4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 3,973 4,034 4,117 4,229 4,303 4,310 
United Kingdomtsteec-cceret teers teoeee, stern nence 25,570| 25,242} 25,429} 25,718] 25,964) 26,433) 26,696) 27,048) 27,350) 27,570) 27,768 
Employment-population ratio” 
WinltediStets jac. coe creating. oe eee. co rereanss ew ontel 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.4 63.7 62.7 
Canada... om 58.9 58.5 59.0 59.4 59.1 59.7 60.4 61.3 62.1 61.9 62.4 
Australia... ae Sire 56.8 57.8 59.2 59.3 59.0 59.3 59.6 60.3 60.1 60.3 
62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 60.2 59.4 59.0 58.4 57.5 
50.1 49.1 49.0 49.1 49.0 49.0 49.7 50.3 51.4 52.0 52.0 
54.2 53.2 52.6 52.4 52.0 51.6 52.3 52.0 52.2 52.2 51.5 
44.0 43.0 42.0 41.5 41.6 41.6 41.9] 42.3 42.9 43.6 4441 
54.5 54.2 54.6 54.9 S57 57.8 58.7 59.9 62.6 64.2 63.2 
62.0 58.5 57.6 58.3 57.7 56.9 57.6 58.4 60.1 60.5 60.7 
57.0 56.2 56.5 57.0 57.4 58.2 58.6 59.1 59.4 59.5 59.6 
9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,692 6,801 8,378 
1,505 1,539 1,373 1,246 1,289 1,252 1,169 1,080 962 1,031 1,150 
897 914 829 739 751 759 721 652 602 661 636 
1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 2,300 2,790 3,170 3,200 3,400 3,590 
2,430 2,770 2,920 2,800 2,970 2,960 2,870 2,740 2,380 2,210 2,310 
2,620 3,113 3,318 3,200 3,505 3,907 3,693 3,333 3,065 3,110 3,396 
1,680 2,300 2,510 2,640 2,650 2,690 2,750 2,670 2,500 2,270 2,160 
370 440 490 480 440 370 300 250 240 210 230 
255 416 426 404 440 445 368 313 260 227 234 
2,762 2,916 2,716 2,439 2,297 1,985 1,783 1,721 1,580 1,483 1,520 
Unemployment rate 
WinGG Statens. cciacerrinestestovectrsvecssacsrcinectannresauas vite} 6.9 641 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 4.0 4.7 5.8 
GAMA. cresd seer tees wees eerie Sunsitons cnt 10.6 10.8 9.5 8.6 8.8 8.4 Efe { 7.0 6.1 6.4 7.0 
AUISW alle iccomee.aerysearenereerantret cxivnnsrend devnrey anes 10.5 10.6 9.4 8.2 8.2 8.3 7.7 6.9 6.3 6.8 6.3 
MABE acecagsasteteesstinas sAlfrtiyrtin vate cic catesrens emer atoll 2.2 26 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.4 4] 4.7 4.8 5.1 5.4 
BV AN GO cecatiaas asiieacsacnsaqqaresancndpeaieare dere tanta 9.9 11.3 11.8 11.3 11.9 11.8 11.8 10.6 9.1 8.4 8:7 
6.7 8.0 8.5 8.2 9.0 9.9 9.3 8.5 7.8 7.9 8.6 
78 10.2 Tz 11.8 11.7 11.9 12.0 116 10.7 9.6 9.4 
5.3 6.3 6.9 6.7 6.0 4.9 3.9 3.2 2.9 2.5 20 
5.6 9.4 9.6 9.1 9.9 10.1 8.4 7A 5.8 5.0 5.1 
9.7 10.4 9.6 8.7 8.1 7.0 6.3 6.0 5.5 §.1 5.2 


Te . . 
Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. For further qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Civilian Labor Force 


Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-2003 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1959-2002 (Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, June 23, 2004), on the Internet at http://www.bls.gov/fls/home.htm 


2 Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 
NOTE: See notes on the data for information on breaks in series. 
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54. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 
[1992 = 100] 


Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 | 2002 


+ — + + — 


Output per hour 


= = 70.5 96.9 97.9 102.1 107.3 113.8 117.0 121.3 126.5 133.7 142.1 142.7 155.9 
37.8 54.9 72.9 93.4 95.3} 105.8 110.8 112.4 109.7 113.5 115.5 122.1 129.3 127.0 130.5 
13.8 37.5 63.2 94.4 99.0 101.7 103.3 111.0 116.1 121.0 121.2 126.7 135.9 135.9 139.5 
18.0 32.9 65.4 96.8 99.1 102.5 108.4 113.2 116.3 125.5 126.9 125.5 130.8 132.6 141.7 
28.1 49.4 86.2 99.1 99.5 99.3 = 5 3 

19.9 39.0 61.6 93.9 97.0 101.0 108.9 114.4 114.7 121.7 127.9 133.0 143.2 148.0 152.1 
29.2 52.0 2 99.0 98.3 101.8 109.6 112.3 114.7 120.4 122.0 121.4 127.0 127.8 131.0 
24.6 46.2 78.6 96.6 96.1 101.2 104.8 107.9 108.3 110.3 110.8 110.6 113.6 115.9 114.3 
18.8 38.5 69.1 98.7 99.0 102.0 113.1 117.3 119.3 121.4 124.1 127.0 132.7 132.3 133.1 
37.6 59.1 17.9 98.1 98.2 99.6 99.6 100.7 102.5 102.0 99.9 103.6 106.6 108.9 110.9 
27.3 §2.2 73.1 94.6 95.5 107.3 117.8 124.5 129.5 141.0 149.5 162.7 175.5 170.3 184.3 
30.0 43.2 54.4 89.2 93.8; 103.9 108.5 106.5 105.8 107.7 109.2 114.4 121.9 126.4 127.6 


= = 75.8 101.6 98.3 103.5 111.1 118.4 121.3 127.9 133.1 139.5 146.1 137.3 139.8 
33.4 58.9 83.6 106.0 99.0 105.9 114.1 119.6 119.6 127.7 133.9 144.9 169.2 153.6 158.0 
10.7 39.2 60.4 97.1 102.0 96.3 94.9 98.9 103.0 106.5 100.2 101.9 109.2 105.5 103.4 
30.7 57.6 78.2 101.0 100.7 97.0 101.4 104.2 105.9 112.7 114.4 114.4 119.9 120.4 121.6 
44.4 73.9 94.4 102.8 101.5 95.6 105.6 111.6 106.7 115.2 115.7 117.7 122.1 127.5 127.8 
30.0 57.7 81.6 99.1 99.8 95.7 100.3 104.9 104.6 109.7 115.0 118.7 124.3 128.0 128.1 
41.5 70.9 85.3 99.1 102.3 92.4 95.1 95.2 92.5 95.7 97.7 95.8 100.1 99.9 99.6 
23.0 48.1 84.4 99.4 99.3 96.5 102.4 107.2 105.4 108.8 110.7 110.3 113.7 114.6 113.8 
31.9 59.8 76.9 99.0 99.8 97.7 104.5 108.2 108.9 111.6 114.9 117.6 122.8 121.7 119.7 
57.7 91.0 104.9 101.4 99.0 101.7 104.6 107.3 110.3 114.2 113.7 113.6 112.8 113.4 112.6 
45.9 80.7 90.7 110.1 104.1 101.9 117.0 131.9 136.4 146.5 158.3 172.5 188.3 183.1 189.3 
67.5 90.2 87.2 105.4 100.1 101.5 106.2 107.8 108.7 110.7 111.4 Vi22 114.9) 1134.0 109.4 


United States.... 92.1 104.4 107.5 104.8 100.4 101.4 103.6 104.0 103.6 105.4 105.2 104.4 102.8 96.3 89.7 
Canada...... sie 88.3 107.1 114.6 113.5 103.9 100.1 103.0 106.4 109.0 112.4 115.9 118.7 123.1 120.9 121.1 


Japan.. 10s} 104.4 95.6 102.9 103.1 94.7 91.9 89.1 88.7 88.0 82.7 80.4 80.3 77.7 74.2 
Belgium.. 170.7 174.7 119.7 104.3 101.5 94.7 93.6 92.0 91.0 89.8 90.2 91.2 91.7 90.8 85.8 
Denmark. 157.8 149.5 109.6 103.7 102.1 96.2 - - - - - 


140.3 147.8 132.5 105.6 102.9 94.7 92.1 91.7 91.2 90.2 89.9 89.2 86.8 86.5 84.2 
142.3 136.3 110.5 100.1 104.1 90.8 86.8 84.8 80.6 79.5 80.1 78.9 78.8 78,2 76.1 

93.5 104.0 107.4 102.9 103.3 95.4 97.7 99.4 97.3 98.6 99.9 99.8 100.1 98.9 99.5 
169.8 155.5 111.2 100.3 100.8 95.8 92.4 92.3 91.2 91.9 92.6 92.6 92.5 91.9 89.9 
Norway... ne 153.6 153.9 134.7 103.4 100.8 102.1 105.0 106.6 107.6 112.0 113.7 109.6 105.9 104.1 101.6 
em OG OU raterrsciitaerasthesatesecsncsvnypsnvereredscocénaavunvensasaasi 168.3 154.7 124.0 116.4 109.0 94.9 99.4 105.9 105.3 103.9 105.9 106.0 107.3 107.5 102.7 
EPPO MUQOONI Sosy scssi ccxscckscssunbtensanesjisswtverctsennos0rq 224.6; 208.8 160.5 118.1 106.6 92.7 97.9 101.2 102.8} 102.8 101.9 98.1 94.3 89.8 85.7 


France.... 


Compensation per hour 
BUSIC GO SLALOS fee r.ceceshss re non osnduet ctustesconchectteseratesnnd 14.9 23.7 55.6 90.8 95.6 102.7 105.6 107.9 109.4 111.5 117.4 122.1 131.1 134.3 140.6 


Canada 10.0 17.1 47.6 88.3 95.0 102.0 103.7 106.0 107.0 109.3 111.7 115.8 119.6 123.8 126.8 
Japan.. 4.3 16.4 58.5 90.6 96.5 102.7 104.7; 108.3 109.1 112.6 115.4 114.8 113.7 114.5 122.8 
Belgium 5.4 13.7 52.5 90.1 97.3) 104.8 106.1 109.2 1444 115.2 117.0 118.5 120.6 127.2 136.5 
Denmark 3.8 11.1 45.0 92.7 96.0 103.0 - - - - - - - - 


4.3 10.5 41.2 90.9 96.4 103.1 106.5 110.4 112.2 111.8 112.7 116.6 123.4 128.2 132.4 
8.1 20.7 53.6 89.4 91.5 106.4 111.8 117.6 123.3 125.7 127.6 130.6 137.4 142.0 145.5 
1.8 5.3 30.4 87.6 94.2 105.7 106.8 111.3 119.0 123.0 122.2 124.2 127.8 132.4 135.6 
6.2 19.4 60.5 89.8 94.8 104.5 109.0 112.1 114.4 ive 122.0 126.0 132.0 138.9 146.0 
4.7 11.8 39.0 92.3 97.5 101.5 104.4 109.2 113.6 118.7 125.7 133.0 140.5 148.2 157.2 
41 10.7 37.3 87.8 95.5 97.4 99.8 106.8 115.2 121.0 125.6 130.3 136.8 143.8 149.2 
2.9 6.1 32.1 82.9 93.8 105.1 108.0 109.5 111.3 116.1 123.1 130.4 137.7 144.2 149.2 


Unit labor costs: National currency basis 
NY AR Borcher oeia canacinct dats Fessexcoentkyaxvavencucved - 78.8 93.7 97.6; 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 91.9 92.8 91.3 92.3 94.1 90.2 


26.4 31.1 65.2 94.6 99.6 96.4 93.6 94.3 97.5 96.2 96.7 94.9 92.5 97.4 97.1 


Canada 

Japan.. Silko 43.8 92.6 95.9 97.5 101.0 101.4 97.5 94.0 93.0 95.2 90.6 83.6 84.4 88.0 
Belgium 30.1 41.7 80.3 93.0 98.1 102.3 97.9 96.4 95.5 91.8 92.2 94.4 92.2 95.9 96.4 
Denmark 13.6 22.4 §2.2 93.5 96.5 103.7 96.2 96.4 103.2 99.4 102.8 103.7 101.8 101.3 102.1 


ine 26.8 67.0 96.8 99.3) 102.0 97.8 96.5 97.8 91.9 88.1 87.6 86.2 86.6 87.1 
27.8 39.8 69.4 90.3 93.1 104.5 102.0 104.7 107.5} 104.5} 104.6] 107.6 108.1 TV 5 

7.5 11.9 38.7 90.7 98.0 104.5 101.9 103.2 109.8) 111.4 110.3} 112.3 112.5} 114.2 118.7 
32.9 50.4 87.6 91.1 95.7 102.4 96.4 95.6 95.9 96.5 98.3 99.1 99.5} 105.0] 109.7 
12.6 20.0 50.0 94.2 99.2 101.9 104.8} 108.4 110.8] 116.4) 125.7) 128.4 131.9] 136.1 141.8 
15.0 20.6 51.0 92.9 100.0 90.8 84.7 85.8 89.0 85.8 84.0 80.1 77.9 84.4 80.9 
9.8 14.1 59.0 92.9 99.9 100.6 99.6 102.8 105.2; 107.8) 112.7) 114.0} 113.0 114.2 116.9 


France.... 


Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 


MIMO States enc. cescseseccensssssnssecsecsnssvesssensaseassessns - 78.8 93.7 97.6 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 91.9 92.8 91.3 92.3 94.1 90.2 


IAN AGA a ceesos carte savesesccnsculacaassacessevsarcsossarervesvavevsoey 32.9 36.0 67.4 98.0 105.1 90.3 82.8 83.0 86.4 84.0 78.8 fle 75.3 76.0 74.8 
Japan... sa 11.0 15.5 51.8 83.9 91.8} 115.3} 125.8) 131.6] 109.5 97.4 92.2 101.0 98.4 88.0 89.1 
MMII vee se saa axe Vecevcavaiineixsovensarsinncivovadsssndastisyseuesvtd 19.4 27.0 88.3 89.5 92.3 95.1 94.2} 105.2 99.1 82.4 81.6 80.2 67.8 68.4 72.6 
SP ESPEPVAN Mca dazt evince anea gay busscnnpwashiss nasi vansevlouse vecexeeuaeoscy 12.0 18.0 55.9 91.2 91.0 96.5 91.4 104.0 107.5 90.8 92.6 89.5 76.0 73.4 78.2 
France.... a 23.4 25.7 83.9 94.1 93.1 95.3 93.4) 102.5 101.2 83.3 79.4 75.3 64.2 62.6 66.4 
RATING sos asisws tense scusaneccesnnaesaquucerencnrssdasvesdseecerans 10.4 17.1 59.6 87.3 87.5 98.7 98.2) 114:2) 111.6 94.0 92.9 91.5 79.7 79.5 83.9 
BAW ov dads caveese Yates foxki var tesaddvurastenesicentansmrxancncodveseeohs 14.3 22.3 55.7 93.3 97.3 81.8 77.9 78.0 87.7 80.6 78.2 76.2 66.1 65.1 71.4 
Netherlands oe 15.3 24.5 177.5 87.9 90.0 96.9 93.2) 104.8} 100.0 87.0 87.2 84.3 73.3 75.0 82.8 
WEY co save scar aicnesenssnar nnjinaitercantasadinsanarevssveusreaocseod 11.0 17.4 62.9 93.6 95.0 89.2 92.3 106.4 106.6} 102.1 103.5} 102.2 93.0 94.0 110.3 


16.9 23.1 70.2 91.3 96.3 67.8 64.0 70.0 77.3 65.4 61.5 56.4 49.5 47.6 48.5 
15.6 19.1 77.7 93.8 100.0 85.6 86.3 91.8 93.0 99.9 105.7 104.4 96.9 93.0 99.4 


United Kingdom 


NOTE: Data for Germany for years before 1991 are for the former West Germany. Data for 1991 onward are for unified Germany. Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness 


55. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry, ' United States 
Incidence rates per 100 full-time \ workers® 


2 
Industry. andinype oleae? 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 *| 1994*| 1995 *| 1996 *| 1997 *| 1998 *| 19 
PRIVATE SECTOR® f 
Total CASOS)=-cvestoussaniensnnsesydecansnensbraets; tars pucnewnienWevn spas Seas =- 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 7.4 7.1 6.7 
LOSt WONKA CASO vs scan -sunxcxseapcannccksacanntessnonnsvnevnonsy> nencextvaxasceskan# 4.0 4.1 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.3 Si 


Lost workdays 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 - = = - - = 


Rade forestry, and fishing? 


Total cases .. 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 Tied) 10.0 9.7 8.7 8.4 7.9 
Lost money cases. aly) 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 4.7 4.3 3.9 41 3.9 
HEOSE WOTKO EY Sisasetvses esirecrcerarecactcavattorterexesscsetcttstsereconsvareesersrestaery 100.9) 112.2 108.3) 126.9 - - - - - - 
Total cases 8.5 8.3 7.4 t.3 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 5.9 4.9 
Lost workday cases. a 48 5.0 4.5 41 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 3.7 2.9 
EQSt WOrKG ay Serre seven an araheatcrawetcacecccecare 137.2 119.5 129.6 204.7 - - - - - = 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays: 


General building contractors: 


Total cases 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 11.5 10.9 9.8 9.0 8.5 8.4 

Lost workday cases... 6.5 6.4 a5 5.4 5.1 51 44 4.0 3.7 3.9 

LEQSUWOTKGAYS oy ce tree cores Rava crusasareceyssecaneventere -s-pentvareenvoal 137.3) 137.6 132.0 142.7 - - - - - - 
Heavy construction, enone oe 

Total cases . is eae dea cadan goa Fecoeassiseeneanaesses 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.1 41.1 10.2 9.9 9.0 8.7 8.2 

Lost workday ¢: cases. 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 5.1 5.0 4.8 4.3 4.3 4.1 


Lost workdayS............... 
Special trades contractors: 
Total cases ...... 
Lost workday cases. 
LOSt WOrkGayS:.-crexcsscscave etecocsscvanectiecenctty 


Manufacturing 
MNOtall CASES; -csevartavsccevsspasctctesecus syssacockavesetaiapes Janeveresrsereseesee 13.14 13.2 12.7 12.5 12.1 12.2 11.6 10.6 10.3 9.7 
MOSH WOTKA AY CASO. 2c cass xeeverersssvsurs0 covucatssccstvdenvievswarcoteeeteceievarsy 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.5 5.3 4.9 48 47 
LOSE WHI AY Sa ond ng «sors susndss Baeotasseasenanen men aa eR 113.0) 120.7; 121.5) 124.6 - - - - - - 
Durable goods: | | 
PPO CUSOS Sian: uivex Masten satin ay oniscesuksy ancan sig Saduainas coanweseness 4 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8) 11.6} 11.3 10.7 
Lost workday cases. 6.0 6.0 57 55 5.4 5.7 5.6 5.1 5.1 5.0 
TCS WHY Saag bia oh cs ante a sana epaelivns sneer tinn 116.5} 123.3) 122.9} 126.7 - - - - - - 
Lumber and wood products: | 
Total cases 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15.7 14.9 14.2 13.5 13.2 
LOSE WOLKCAY! CASCS. cecccecmerads estccsones troxait th satuovagasipercescsrsneesereheanrcd 9.4 8.8 8.3 7.6 7.6 rai 7.0 6.8 6.5 6.8 
LOS WONNIAVS cxcadin tks caine mri OM PhRaORN P Ieee Ol Teas - ~ - - = - 
Furniture and fixtures: | 
MT ENGUOBOD cictstebsctattaessaeintinxesncsedarr oe redaeiaeaednan ssmysacban twinge 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 12.0) 11.4 
EGStIWGrKGAy CASES sassszazeah stuns dessesavaastecvantmesncvaadaseresastayssateresecaexs 7.2 7.8 %2 6.6 6.5 7.0} 6.4 5.4 5.8 5.7 


Lost workdayS...........000c.00 


Stone, clay, and lass products: 
Total cases 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdaySs............. 


Primary metal industries: 
Total cases 


Lost workday cases..... 8.1 8.1 7.4 Tel 73 72 7.2 6.8 ie 7.0 

LOGE WONG Bs ccsianinc co sos Fastansoscasacceieciissavcassyurssihvesssssvarensnsvatnst | 168.3 180.2 169.1 175.5 - - - - - = 
Fabricated metal igs 

Total cases . DE ee One eee a, eee os noe 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 14.2 13.9 

Lost workday ¢ CASS cis sansnteataagarvsvavg assustrscessveasuubegh casvcessnasiveresro) 79 79 7A 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.2 6.4 6.5 


Lost workdays 


Industrial machinery and equipment: 


NOUAL COMO. snrstssttasessstrdiesttattesnskneyevagaselen ini snar aise Ke Kaarcs 12.1 12.0 11.2 W4 W041 11.6 V1.2 9.9 10.0 9.5 

Lost workday cases. 48 47 4.4 4.2 4.2 44 4.4 4.0 44 4.0 

CSE WO HCIUVG codtsenencevedarrsecaetcrscec¥yfencogyyesssiPipiaannsvaua cies dareaseatal 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 ~ - ~ - < = 
Electronic and other electrical equioment: 

Total cases ......... 941 9.4 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 6.8 6.6 5.9 

Lost workday cases. 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.1 3.1 2.8 

Lost workdayS............. 77.5 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - - - - 


Transportation equipment: 


TORE CHES Fs csp tiancere net eeacdcacctsdinacasteatrasal tal raver ueeteTARTeKeTe A Meat 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 15.4 14.6 

Lost workday cases. i 6.8 6.9 7.0 7.1 eal 7.8 7.9 7.0 6.6 6.6 

Lost workdays....... tad eas deans duectdoun dainditahineespasvaseuedthduaanitusy 138.6) 153.7) 166.1 186.6 - - - - - - 
Instruments es related aes 

Total cases . habe nocrancumnnacacvmnadmnckonulieegereceey 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.9 6.3 5.1 48 4.0 

Lost workday ci cases. ar 2.5 v4 27 ay 25 oA f 2.4 2.3 2.3 1.9 

Lost workdays............. 55.4 57.8 64.4 65.3 - - - - - = 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries: 

Total cases ............. W4 11.3 11.3 10.7 10.0 9.9 9.1 9.5 8.9 8.1 

Lost workday cases. | 5.1 5:4 64 5.0 4.6 45 4.3 4.4 4.2 3.9 

OSE WOLKGAYS: esenececaancsacasacctpasaanesvepheudee statins biareuninereeteierechsted 97.6) 113.1 104.0} 108.2 Sal - - - - = 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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55. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 


Incidence rates per 100 workers® 
1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 1993 *| 1994 ‘| 1995‘| 1996 ‘| 1997*| 1998* | 1999* | 2000* | 20014 


Industry and type of case” 


Nondurable goods: 


Total cases 11.6 ide, 11.5 11.3 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 8.2 7.8 7.8 6.8 


Lost workday cases. §.5 5.6 he) 5x3 5.0 5.1 4.9 4.6 4.4 4.3 4.2 4.2 3.8 
Lost WorkdayS..............0ecce 107.8 116.9 119.7 121.8 - - - - = - = = = 
Food and kindred products: 

Total cases 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 17.1 16.3 15.0 14.5 13.6 12.7 12.4 10.9 


Lost workday cases. i K : ; 
ROSE WOTOA YS tee ta ihacanicuan kc cette iiks meal NAST 202.6 207.2 211.9 - - - - - - - - - 
Tobacco products: 


MOAN CASOS .crerertecncrsancsriesiassesnesscen cor cetns sveeominsereeeeowsen tod eh 8.7 eal 6.4 6.0 5.8 5:3 5.6 6.7 5.9 6.4 §.5 6.2 6.7 
Lost workday cases. 


LOSE WOKKGBYScicciiesas sisvcanceowes 


Textile mill products: 
NOLAN CASOS) etre tenrasnstnes terry hour tea eee etevacsspaame cose 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 6.7 7.4 6.4 6.0 §.2 
Lost workday cases. 


Lost workdays. 
Apparel and other textile products: 
Total cases om 
Lost workday cases6....... 
OSU WOTKOGYS: craxscs nes su enutnvgnuneassns 


Paper and allied products: 
Ola CASOS We cae yarns emcee re ete ecomtiase sen Cmnnce crass 12.7 124 11.2 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 ie 7A 7.0 6.5 6.0 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays 


Printina and publishina: 


Total cases 6.9 6.9 6.7 7.3 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 S72 5.4 5.0 Dat 4.6 

LGOSUWOMKCBY CASOS : <a. scisnscesscisczscascsxesaastvaviernavestsesiagensassntestvaanent 3:3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 Ye 2.8 2.6 2.6 2.4 

ROSE WOIKO YS iracnctens onde sestres cnnvctinecaanc couse sosusnennmdersexenugnnaentianwuel 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 - - - - - - - - - 
Chemicals and allied products: 

TOtall CASE Sires dactastseens tort cucWanevacnns «ons cciiezscuacessnseeevecdomesvdueen esas 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 5.7 5.5 4.8 4.8 4.2 4.4 4.2 4.0 


Lost workday cases 
Lost workdayS............... 


Petroleum and coal products: 
Total cases 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays...... 


Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 
Total cases 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays. 


Leather and leather products: 
Total cases 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays. 


Transportation and public utilities 
Total cases ...... 
Lost workday cases 
LOSPWOPKOBY Sc cocicreescensceveensenvcenes 


Wholesale and retail trade 
MGM HCAS S Neca asunsinssoxepanccutesss seduces saan sswasw <easicuavacevenauienvan anes 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 5 6.8 6.7 6.5 6.1 5.9 6.6 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays 


Wholesale trade: 


MORANGAGO Siu sanyesnrassevercerenee ns gneeecs enones aren Uhanveiesn a, 7.4 7.2 7.6 7.8 7.7 7.5 6.6 6.5 6.5 6.3 5.8 5.3: 

Lost workday cases ; 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.7 3 8| 3.6 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.1 2.8 

POOR 02s NER, 6 rec SaP CET EP SEE CPt EEE grec Ore PEEL CRS ee ay 71.9 a5 79.2 82.4 - - - - - - - - - 
Retail trade: 

Total cases RRS Asse anes pee eat ee ois iSd sav'adins <d80s sgn sac RE 8.1 8.1 Tees 8.7 8.2 7.9 7.5 6.9 6.8 6.5 6.1 5.9 5:7, 


Lost workday cases 
LOSE WOPKOBYS. <rciisivenesconcscnstentenn's 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 


MOLANCASOS exec cuntnver settee ssc iee esse heen «keacsaclernses 2.0 2.4 2.4 2.9 2.9 ad, 2.6 2.4 2.2 i 1.8 1.9 1.8 

Lost workday CaS6S............:see : 9 et 11 1.2 ie 1.1 1.0 9 9 ae) 8 8 oe 

Lost workdayS.........-.02:000000 17.6 27.3 24.1 32.9 - - - - - = el = a 
Services | 

CM TAN Le OSS Saessaeecaickat ence ie hw Sap as wns ps ie ore eek 55 6.0 6.2 7A 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.6 5:2 4.9 4.9 4.6 


Lost workday cases. 2A 2.8 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.6 2.5 2.4 2.2 2.2 2.2 


Lost workdays 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 weeks 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. per year). 

2 Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and * Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 1992, 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away from work 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities, 
Occupational Injuries. ° Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 


? The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per 
4100 fulltime workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200.000. where: NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness 


56. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1997-2002 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1997-2001 20017 2002 
average Number Number Percent 
MOVAN ove cacevecnss ssecccccasnsnevexcucsasorecrvccnpsresccatsaeronnatuncheve? 6,036 5,915 5,524 100 
Transportation incidents.. 2,593 2,524 2,381 43 
HIGhWaYIINGICe Dt csescsstesssuacceutssanacomnaaarcar’ 1,421 1,409 1,372 25 
Collision between vehicles, mobile pall are aga 697 727 635 11 
Moving in same direction.. e 126 142 155 3 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming. 254 257 202 4 
Moving in intersection.. > 148 138 145 3 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment cern 300 297 326 6 
NOMGOIISIOM TACIGOM ti srsssesecccrsncsocstnsoonssa7acseuaicencattoreuccercevensecceasy 369 339 373 7 
Jackknifed or OvertUrNeEd—NO COIliSION......02.-seeeeeseeeeerseeeeenee| 300 273 312 6 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident.. i 368 326 322 6 
OVEFNUNMEC ccansvese ax ccessetrcenssscexserescrssscseseavaayenssascedsvoseverseurscer=e= 202 158 164 3 
Al Chaltorene retin ee rite even Ste ceconacn snuevegerde sure teseareaiareael 248 247 192 3 
Worker struck by a vehicle.. 382 383 356 6 
Water vehicle ........::s000 99 90 71 1 
Rall VENICE races ceseccersccecetvaccuecercuvecscarsvssaserssnccueieseneneesvawses 68 62 64 1 
Assaults and Violent acts..........csccccssesssseressesensssesssesetsenceeneeaesenees 964 908 840 15 
FAOMI CIT OS i atenteacecteserasaneneaycerssxcnncxerstenecorsasash 709 643 609 11 
Shooting 567 509 469 8 
Stabbing wand 64 58 58 1 
Other; INGUGING! DOMBING.<<. <-.<etecocqcssnnseceohusbiecaliansiessaavasee 78 76 82 1 
SOM AMC MUA vapor cnceav es weols esvnutlsosvonanccedeuvoesuuvevenedneysnasueentess 221 230 199 4 
Contact with objects and Cuauiaie's Wakegme rae aesuanckdessuvan:Waenbh cuss si 995 962 873 16 
Struck by object... eeseaven 562 553 506 9 
Struck by falling object.. 352 343 303 5 
Struck by flying object........ tos 58 60 38 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment o or ¢ objects. 290 266 231 4 
Caught in running equipment or machinery... 156 144 110 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materialS.........cccccseeeeeeeeeeed 126 122 116 2 
PEN Se cecnecescccasasxanscvedsusnascsacssscoseseseracherastassecsecssaasnurcanendasvansessdacéad 737 810 714 13 
Frallitoilowerilovelticcsrncrcecscsirsusdcvarpsnadernesrcetsancensscracstonceonsnncectasen 654 700 634 11 
Fallifvomladdercce...csccssccoursonsccars-pusebsccerennenseecomienste cnegeacraccecsaee 114 123 126 2 
Fall from rOOf......cc2cs0ee00s ‘ 155 159 143 3 
Fall from Scaffold, StaQinG.........0..cs0ssserccesssscerssscsrsscetessersssceesned 91 91 87 2 
FAlNOMISamie level lec.sasserecetnren ds conser turastessespnateseacsaemcthesecnmincctsccseee 61 84 63 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments................-/ 529 499 538 10 
Contact with electric CUFrENt......cseeeseeeeesesereees 291 285 289 5 
Contact with overhead power lines... 134 124 122 2 
Contact with temperature extremes........ 4 41 35 60 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic ‘Substances aun ters means 106 96 98 2 
IFALATOMIOF SUDSLANCES 0. sn ncswavstevacsnvunpsnccsiavrcsrsaccaatinxesceuseiieen) 52 49 49 1 
Oxygen deficiency “4 89 83 90 2 
PO OVe ANY SUITION SOM inion csisavniascnsuseavvsnexensnirnasxneacatsuatasetoscanxease 71 59 60 1 
FITOS: ANG OXPIOSIONG 5:5 <sc0ncns acacveueasasssssnnobacerasrsvoevactxevanvacvuenseres 197 188 165 3 
Other events or exposures"... 21 24 13 ke 


' Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness 
Classification Structures. 

? The BLS news release issued Sept. 25, 2002, reported a 
total of 5,900 fatal work injuries for calendar year 2001. Since 
then, an additional 15 job-related fatalities were identified, 
bringing the total job-related fatality count for 2001 to 5,915. 


NOTE: 


percent. 
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terrorist attacks. 


Totals for 


° Totals for 2001 exclude fatalities from the 


September 11 


* Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 

major categories may include sub- 
categories not shown separately. Percentages may not add 
to totals because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 
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